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Had  we  entered  upon  the  discussion  of  the  topics  involved 
ill  the  jiresent  controversy  respecting  Daptisniul  Uegc- 
neratioii,  with  either  the  views  or  the  feeling  of  partisans,  we 
should  have  derived  i2;rutiiication  only  from  tlie  perusal  of 
this  captious  and  feehle  rejoinder  to  our  “  Considerations.’* 
When  an  opponent  resorts  to  misrepresentation  and  irrelevant 
invective,  in  the  hope  of  neutralizing  the  arguments  he  finds 
himself  incompetent  to  overthrow,  it  alVords  presumptive  evi¬ 
dence  of  the  weakness  'of  his  cause,  and  at  the  same  time  in- 
’dijcates  a  consciousness  of  that  weaknei^.  It  is  not  possible, 
indeed,  lo  account  for  the  bitter  animosity  which  “  The  Cliris- 
“tian  Observer”  has  for  some  years  manifested  towards  us  and 
our  predecessors  in  the  management  of  our  Review,  on  any  sup¬ 
position  creditable  to  the  motives  or  the  intentions  of  its  Conductors. 
Nor  should  we  have  thought  it  worth  while  to  deviate  in  the  pre¬ 
sent  instance  from  the  line  of  conduct  to  which  the  Kclectio 
Review  adhered  under  former  attacks,  had  not  the  subject  been 
of  a  nature  which  forbids  us  to  rest  satisfied  with  the  petty  tri- 
timph  of  polemical  success,  since  the  interests,  not  of  a  party, 
but  of  truth  and  Godliness,  arc  involved  in  the  discussion. 

We  must  first  recall  to  the  minds  of  our  readers,  in  as  few 
words  as  possible,  the  real  stale  of  the  present  question,  the 
^tation  of  which  has  led  to  these  lengthened  discussions.  It 
is  sufticicntly  known,  that  two  Sermons  originally  preached  by 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Mant,  before  the  University  of  Oxford,  were 
subsequently  printed  in  a  cheap  form,  and  circulated  by  the 
Rartlett’s  Buildings  Society,  under  the  title  of  “  Two  Tracts 
“  intended  to  convey  right  notions  respecting  Regeneration, 
“  and  Conversion.”  In  the  first  of  these  Tracts,  Dr.  Mant 
contends  that  Baptism  is  the  vehicle  of  Regeneration,  and 
that  Regeneration  is  inseparable  from  Baptism ;  and  ^  be  ad¬ 
duces  ({notations  from  the  Services  of  the  Church  of  England, 
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to  sl.ew  that  this  doctrine  is  taui^lit  hy  the  unequivocal  Itn- 
;:u:ii:e  of  her  Ritual.  'I'ho  publications  of  the  Rev.  Messrv. 
Riddiilph,  Scott,  and  Hui^fiT,  «**e  tlirected  to  shew,  that  Dr.  | 
IMani’s  noiit>ns  are  uiili-scri|)tural,  and  that  they  are  not 
charc#*ahle  on  the  Ofticos  of  the  Church  of  Enj^luiid. 

On  iiispectiiii;  these  ])uhlicati()ns,  it  >vas  obvious  that  dU- 
cussions  r<‘spectiu^  the  fust  of  these  ])oints,  were,  strictly 
speakiiuj;,  irrelevant  'I'liis  remark  has  been  since  made  by  | 
writer  no  less  interested  than  Dr.  :M ant’s  o)))>onents,  in  re¬ 
conciling  the  lani;uat;e  ol  ll>e  Church  with  the  doctrines  of 
Scripture.  "I'hc  (|ueslion  at  issue  lies  within  a  small  compass; 
it  is  simply  this  :  What  is  the  doctrine  tauijht  by  the  Church 
of  Ehixlaiid  }  To  ascertain  this,  nolhint^  more  seemed  requi¬ 
site,  than  to  refer  to  the  plain  ^rammati(*al  meaning  of  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  the  Prayer  Rook,  in  those  very  Olllces  which  relate 
to  the  sacrament  of  Raptisiu.  Rut  Indore  we  proceeded  to  thh 
examination,  we  remarked,  as  Dr.  liiurence  has  since  flone, 
how  singular  it  appears,  that,  as  to  a  plain  (piestion  of  fact, 
there  should  exist  any  such  controversy.  The  Church  of 
England  is  not  so  many  hundred  years  old,  that  her  history, 
or  the  history  of  her  formularies;  is  become  involved  in  obscu¬ 
rity  ;  and  yet  we  never  heard  that  the  fact  was  represented 
before  as  doubtful,  either  by  Conformists  or  by  Nonconformists. 
Dr.  Mant  is  so  ‘  nm/iiarr/ec/’,  as  the  Christian  Observer 
terms  it,  ns  to  refer  to  the  exceptions  made  on  this  very  point 
to  the  Rook  of  Common  Prayer  by  the  ejet  ted  IMinistcrs,  ts 
collateral  ])roof  of  his  assertion  ;  and  we  could  not  but  refer  to 
the  same  evidence  in  proof  that  the  notions  respecting  Raptisinal 
Regeneration,  to  which  the  Church  demands  an  unfeigned  as¬ 
sent  and  consent,  have  forme<l  one  of  the  standing  reasons 
for  Nonconformity.  'I'he  <piestion  docs  not,  most  assuredly, 
rest  upon  testimony.  The  English  language,  in  which  the 
forms  of  the  (’hurch  are  extant,  has  undergone  no  inatcriil 
change  since  the  era  of  their  composition  ;  and  we  are  there¬ 
fore  as  competent  to  decide  U[)on  the  meaning  of  the  words  used, 
as  the  Compilers  themselves  were.  This  Christian  Observer 
however  imagines,  that  ‘  enlightened  criticism’  (a  phrase  which  | 
is  so  unfortunate  as  to  provoke  his  sneer)  is  as  necessary  and 
ns  legitimate  a  means  of  interpreting  compositions  written  in  our 
mother  tongue,  not  three  centuries  ago,  and  designed  for  po- 
ptdar  use,  ns  of  ascertaining  the  true  import  of  Scripture 
ph  raseology.  lie  ani-cts  not  to  see  why  the  literal  meaning  of  the 
(Jreck  text  of  the  New  Testament  should  be  subjected  to  a  mode 
of  interpretation,  which  is  denied  in  determining  the  literal 
meaning  of  the  English  Prayer  Rook.  For  instance :  it  has  been 
a  question  among  expositors  of  eminent  learning  and  piety,  V[he- 
thcr  Dur  Lord,  in  liW  conversation  with  Nicoderaus,  specifi- 
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CJillt  rt'fi'rretl  to  Uie  Ordinunco  of  Haptisin.  W  e  shcwetl  that 
the  Aiirii'iits  iiiuleistootl  (lie  passai^e  as  literally  coiiiicctiii^* 
salvulioii  >vitli  a  rite  sohsequontly  instidiftMl  ;  and  we  romurkcil 
chat  llisliop  Mopkiiis  was  oiu*  of  the  earliest  episeopal  writers 
>vlio  contended  for  a  tIilVerent  eonstrnelion  of  the  passage. 
Our  shrewd  opponent  lays  hold  of  this  diflerenee  of  opinion^ 
10  |)n»ve  that  tlie  same  latitude  of  inter|)retation  is  «liie  to  the 
lan^niac^e  of  tlie  Kitnal  ;  that  similar  (lonhts  may  he  enter¬ 
tained  as  to  the  meanimj^  of  its  I'ompilers  ;  ‘  and  that  the  suiiu* 
‘methods  are  to  betaken  to  prove  the  Church  eonsistent  with 
‘herself,’  whieh  are  employe«l  to  vindicate  the  eonsisteney  of 
iiifnllible  truth  !  We  suspect  that  the  phrase  ‘  enliq;htenetl 
‘critieisin,’  has  led  our  aniifry  friend  into  this  logical  ahsur- 
ility.  From  the  sneer  it  excited  one  would  he  le*!  to  imagine, 
that  he  associated  with  the  words,  the  idea  of  the  modern 
Socini.in  method  of  interpretation  ;  and  though  we  rec^ret  that 
he  misunderstood  us,  we  concede  that  hy  th<tt  inoile  of  cri¬ 
ticism,  the  litt'ral  meaning  of  the  Baptismal  Service  m.ay  be 
reconciled  with  Scripture  only  we  would  take  the  liberty  of 
rivominendin^  an  improved  version. 

Ihit  to  return  to  our  statement.  Althouc^h  the  tpiestion  of 
the  ineaninc^  of  words  does  not  rest  upon  testimony,  wc  may 
adduce  evidence  in  illustration  of  the  intention  of  those  who 
finployed  them.  This  task  Dr.  Laurence  has  in  a  j^reat  mea¬ 
sure  sjeared  us,  by  his  elaliorate  investigation  of  the  real  senti¬ 
ments  of  the  Compilers  of  the  Liturgy,  which  he  shews  were 
in  favour  of  the  doctrine  of  Baptismal  Be^eneration.  lie,  too, 
is  so  unguarded^  as  to  refer  to  the  objections  of  the  Noncon¬ 
formists,  as  expressed  in  particular  at  the  Savoy  C’onfercnce. 
thir  Christian  Observer  labours  very  hanl  to  invalidutc  their 
testimony  In  the  first  pbice,  as  he  informs  us,  ‘  many  of 
‘  them  were  exce(*dint^ly  inveterate  against  an  episcopal  form 

*  of  church  "ov<*rnment ;  and  many  of  them  could  not  endure 

*  itny  liturgy  at  all  therejore^  either  they  could  not  tell 
why  tln*\  pieferrcd  the  sacrihee  of  every  worldly  interest  to 
eonlorniitv,  and  were  reduced  to  invent  as  an  excuse  for 
Ihcir  conduct,  a  reason  that  did  not  exist ;  or,  if  they  could  tell, 
they  arc  not  to  be  believed  !  A^ain ;  ‘  The  followers  of  the 
‘  late  ruler  of  France,’  are  not  in  a  favourable  situation  *  for 

*  ctiididly  interpreting  the  present  acts  of  the  French  Cioverii- 

*  meat  — our  Observer  probably  is  thinkin|^  of  the  persecu¬ 
tions  in  the  South  of  France,  which  of  course  none  but  the 
followers  of  Bonaparte  ^ivo  credit  to — and  ‘  the  West  Indian 

*  party'  an*  in  a  situation  ecpially  unfavourable  for  ‘  decidiin^  upon 

*  the  merits  of  tlie  Slave  Registry  Hill therefore  (int^enious 
panllel!)  the  Nonconformists  of  Charles  the  Second’s  time, 
^hom  thig  writer  designates  as  ‘  the  revolutionary  party,’  wertj 
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not  likely  ‘  to  interpret  aright  the  doctrines  and  services  ot 
‘  their  adversaries  !* 

We  hope  our  readers  will  excuse  us  from  making  that  i 
comment  4m  these  assertions  and  reasonings,  which  their  own 
feelings  will  sti|>ply.  We  should  not  expect,  as  Dissenteix, 
to  he  believeil  by  our  Christian  Observers,  more  easily  thin 
the  rebels  and  revolutionary  divines  of  former  days;  and  were 
we,  therefore,  to  express  the  puinlul  feelings  which  suhdued  our 
indignation,  when  we  recollected  from  whom  these  representa¬ 
tions  jjroceeil,  we  should  gain  with  onr  opponents  little  cre¬ 
dit  for  sincerity.  Our  readers  then,  we  say,  will  recollect  to 
whom  the  above  parallel  is  applied.  They  will  cull  to  reinem- 
hrance  the  venerated  names  of  Howe,  and  liaxter,  and  Owen, 
and  Hates.  'J'hese  were  the  chiefs  of  that  rcvolutioutry 
])ai'ty  who  were  placed  by  the  Act  of  Uniformity  in  ‘  «o  un- 
‘  faruunihle  a  tiitHaiion  for  interpreting  the  doctrines  tnd 
‘  services  of  their  adversaries  :* — a  situation  not  more  unfa¬ 
vourable,  however,  than  that  in  which  the  Protestants  were 
])laced  by  the  Papists  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Mary.  To  these 
very  men  the  bishoprics  and  high  places  of  the  Estahlishmeut 
itself  were  oHered,  would  they  but  subscribe  to  what  they  dis¬ 
believed,  and  consent  to  what  their  conscience  forbade  ;  men, 
whose  integrity  no  suHerings  could  shake,  whose  character  not 
malice  itself  could  arraign  ;  who  were  masters  in  theology, 
niul  the  ornaments  of  their  country.  'I'hese  were  the  Fathers  of 
Nonconformity  ;  whose  works  are  still  the  models  of  Dissenting 
schools,  and  whose  memory  is  revered  by  all  pious  men,  unless 
it  he  by  bigoted  partisans  of  that  Fstablisliment  on  which  their 
forcible  ejectment  and  hitler  sulVerings  have  left  an  indelible 
slain,  deepened  by  the  very  excellence  of  their  characters.  Whit 
imist  he  the  exigency  of  that  cause  which  can  he  served  hy  w- 

Iiersing  and  degrading  some  of  the  best  men  that  England  e^er 
Liicw  !  and  how’  much  must  prejudice  have  warjied  (he  prin¬ 
ciples  and  corrupted  the  feelings  of  writers,  who  can  lend 
themselves  to  this  ignominious  and  unchristian  ollice ! 

Dismissing  the  subject  of  testimony,  we  come  to  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  doctrine  ;  but  upon  this  part  of  the  Controversy  our 
Christian  Observer  has  not  thought  it  worth  while  to  furnish 
much  in  the  shape  of  argument,  his  object  being  h^ss  to 
meet  our  *  futile  reasonings,'  than  to  enable  the  community  it 
large  to  appreciate  the  principles  of  the  Eclectic  Ueview.  He 
has,  however,  been  gratuitously  guilty  of  a  few  luisreprcscnti- 
lions,  which  we  shall  pocred  hrietly  to  expose,  and  then 
dcavourto  throw  somelitrht  on  the  nrinciules  of  “  The  Cliristiin 


dcavour  to  throw  some  light 
Observer.” 


The  most  material  point  011  which  lie  has  employed  liLs  inge¬ 
nuity,  is  the  following,  lu  auimadverting  upou  Mr.  liugg^s  asscr- 
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tion,  that  ^  tlie  literal  interpretation  of  tlie  lani^ua^e  of  tlio 
t  Haptisinal  Service,  and  its  universal  application  to  all  per- 
»  ^oiis  reeeivins:  it,  cannot  be  sup|H>rted,*—  we  remarked  on  tho 
inconsistency  of  such  a  supposition,  (the  supposition  that  *’  she 
4  had  only  a  spiritual  service  in  her  mind,  in  establishiiii^  a  tem- 

*  poral  institute,’)  with  the  fact  of  its  b«*inu^  tlesig^ned  to  be  in¬ 
discriminately  administered,  and  with  the  compulsory  enactments 
bv  wliieh  it  is  enforced.  ‘  Whatever  was  ilesii^ned,*  we  arlded, 
‘by  tlie  orii'inal  framers  of  the  olVices  of  the  t’lmrch,  (a  point, 

*  however,  wliicli  we  do  not  consider  as  doubtful,]  the  intention 
‘  of  those  who  decreed  its  rites  and  ceremonies  as  the  matter 
‘  of  law,  has  been  too  unetpiivocally  manifested.  Be  it  so, 

‘  tlien,  that  upon  the  Kstahlishment,  as  an  establishment,  the 
‘  absurdity,  the  inconsistency,  the  impiety  of  the  Ritual,  as  in- 
‘  terpreted  by  Dr.  IMant,  should  rest.* 

The  manner  in  which  this  Christian  Observer  attempts  to 
escape  from  the  force  of  these  remarks,  is  by  first  chargin;^ 
us  with  falsehood.  'The  assertion,  that  the  otlices  were  *  de- 
‘  Mujned  to  he  indiscriminutehf  administered,’  is  pronounced 
toU*  as  literally  false  as  any  thing  that  everproceedetl  from  a  per- 
»4onpn*tending  ‘  to  the  least  reganl  for  character ;’  and  to  substan¬ 
tiate  this  gross  and  uiKpialitied  charge,  he  instances  the  Bu* 
rial  Service,  which  is  *  forbidden  to  he  read  over  |NTsons  who 

*  have  not  been  admitted  into  the  Church  by  baptism,  as  re- 
‘  4uired  !)y  Christ  and  by  the  Church  of  England,  over  per- 

*  sons  whose  scandalous  lives  have  occasioned  their  rejection 
‘  from  her  community,  and  over  such  as  prove  their  final  iin- 

*  jieniteiice  by  suicide.’  Could  any  thing  more  strongly  con- 
firm  our  representation  than  these  exceptions  ?  By  the  Re¬ 
viewer’s  own  admission,  the  Burial  Service  is  to  be  read  over 
ill  sorts  and  conditi^Mis  of  men  (for  the  minister,  he  owns, 
cannot  at  his  own  discretion  reject  applicants,  or  refuse  to 
idminister  the  orilinances)  excejit  those  who  are  unbaptized, 
suicides,  and  excommunicated  ])ersons  :  and  yet  it  is  nut  iit</iir- 
('rimindtehj  administered  !  What  despicable  (piibbling  does 
thU  writer  conceal  under  the  term  indiscriminate,  by  means  of 
^hich  he  has  deemed  himself  authorized  to  charge  us  w  ith  utter- 

a  litoral  falsehood  !  But  it  was  with  respect  to  the  Baptismal 
flffioe,  that  we  made  the  remark  on  the  inconsistency  of  the  al¬ 
liance  between  a  spiritual  service  ami  a  temporal  institute. 
‘  file  fierson  baptized,’  says  this  Christian  Observer,  ‘  is  to 
profess  repentance  towards  God,  and  faith  in  our  Lord  Je- 

*  ^us  Christ.*  The  person  baptizcil  is  .an  infant  incapable  of 

profession,  for  the  ease  of  adult  liaptism  is  necessarily 
f*rein  the  Church  of  England.  T’he  |>crson  baptiz(Ml  is  one  iipoa 
'»hoin  no  act  of  ministerial  discrimination  can  be  exercised.  The 
Church  neither  ‘  docs  retjuirc,’  nor  can  exact,  from  ‘  those 
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‘  i^lio  arc  n(lti)ittc<l  to  a  particiimlinu*  of  thh  ordinanco,  ant 

*  <]oalilica(ionH  of  the  iiionI  (lisi  riiniiiiitiii*'  kind,  of  the  moit 

*  pure  and  spiritual  eh  iracter/  Let  tlu‘  C'iinreh  make  the 
most  she  ean  of  the  ‘  conditions'  which  *  hy  u  Icij  d  liciiuir 
h\po(ht‘tieally  siipposetl  in  the' east'  of  infant  l»apti^in ;  tlie^ 
raun4>t  in  any  sense  he  termed  pel  son  il  <piahtications  ;  nor  do 
they  ill  the  slii^htest  tle^rec*  atlect  our  assertion,  llial  ihe  office 
ol  i^aptism  was  ‘  desii^ned  to  he  indist  iiiuiuattdy  aiiiuini^tered.' 
'J’lie  ('hristian  Observer  cites  tlie  lautruati^e  (d  ilu*  Cateeliism: 
‘  \\  hat  is  requiretl  of  persons  to  he  hapii/e^l  ‘  Lt^peiitanre 
‘  and  hiitli.*  Hail  tlie  laui^uai^e  of  the  C'atechism  hemi,  ‘  Whit 

*  is  retpiiriMl  of  persons  that  hitvc  hvvn  hapli/aMl,*  the  re¬ 
sponse  would  be  iiit4‘lliii:ihle.  As  it  staiuls,  it  is  wholly  iiuj). 
))li(‘al)le  to  the  otlice  of  Infant  LajUism,  unless  Faith  be  the 
sacramental  i^race  coufernsl  in  Haptism.  Attain  :  Oiir  Ob- 
scrv<*r  allirms  that  ‘  the  di'claration  of  tlu‘  ('iiurch  re>ptctin" 
‘  the  r<><;en(n‘ation  of  bapti/a'd  persons  is  not  absolute  but  c-on- 
‘  clitional.'  We  a^k  in  reply,  i)o(‘s  that  rei;ein*rati4Ui  uke 
place  at  the  tiiin*  ,  or  is  it  relerred  to  some  futun*  periotl  as  i 
probability  P  If  the  latter,  wt*  can  understand  how  t lie  decli¬ 
nation  is  condiiiinKtl ;  hut  how  i\  Jari  can  i-oudition  dly  lake 
Jilace — how  it  can  he  stateil  that  an  infant  is  now  ,  ai  tins  jletiiiitc 
moment,  rei;en«*rateil  by  \iriue  of  tlu‘  baptismal  w  ater,  j/ by 
ajid  by  he  bccoiin*  a  true  Indiiwcr  in  tin*  (lospi*! — how  any  tiling 
lu^  may  aftt*rwanis  perform  can  reverse  an  antecedent  Let,  ex- 
ciaals,  ue  coiilcss,  the  irrasp  of  our  comprehension 

■  •  ‘  It  is  strange  that  such  efforts  should  now  he  made  to 

iicfnr/i  Hegeneration  from  Baptism  .  though  wi!  must  aeknowicdge 
that  ill  the  estimation  of  those,  who  make  such  efforts  the  sefian- 
tion  is  highly  useful.  Fur,  is  soon  as  Hegeoeration  is  detached 
f  rom  Baptism^  it  may  .be  employed  on  other  occasions :  it  may  be 
made  tlu  instrument*  of  conversion  at  a  later  age;  and  thus  the 
pangs  of  the  new  birth  may  become  tokens  of  a(imi>>ioii  to  that 
holy  state,  which  the  converts  arc  taiiglit  to  expect  in  vain  from  a 
Sacrament  deprived  of  its  spiritual  grace.  But  strange  as  lliis  doc¬ 
trine  may  appear,  il  is  yet  more  strange,  that  men  should  detach  lie- 
gciicr*ilion  from  Baptism,  anil  slid  pretend  to  he  Churclnncti,  'I here 
js  no  possible  artifice^  hy  which  the  words  of  our  baptismal  services 
can  he  distorted  from  their  real  ineauing.  lii  the  wairdsofour  Pub¬ 
lic  Ifaptism  of  Infants,  the  Bricst  thus  addresses  tlie  congregation, 
immediately  after  the  ikiptisni  is  completed.  “  Seeing  now,  dearly 
‘‘  beloved  brethren,  that  this  child  is  hy  haptisni  regenerate,  and 
“  grafted  into  the  body  of  Christ’s  Church,  I've.”  And  the  thanb* 
giving,  which  immediately  follows,  begins  thus,  **  \\*e  yifld  thee 
iicartv  tlianks,  most  merciful  Fatlier,  that  it  hath  pleased  thee  to  ft' 
*renerate.  tliis  infant  with  thy  Holy  Spirit.”  Fiiless  therefore  tlx 
expression  it  hath  pleased  (lod  to  regenerate”  is  synonynioai 
witli  llic  expression  “  it  shall  please  God  to  regenerate,”  unles* 
the  ia  the  same  witli  tlio  fidurCy  it  is  impossible  to  deny,  th*t 
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So  niucli  for  this  writer’s  eharj^e  of  falsehoot).  His  next 
flTort  i«  to  ini>re|)reseiU  the  ur^unieiit  im|>lie(l  in  the  following: 
passji?»*  ‘  Altliou^li,’  we  n'lnarkecl,  ‘  the  (Minreh  of-Knc^laiul 

*  is  M)  iiieiitified  with  tlie  politieul  constitution,  that  its  whole 
‘  svsletu  of  tiiscipline  iiini  of  s^overnmeiit  is  political; — althutit^h, 

*  ai  the  period  of  its  rstahlishiueut  hy  law,  to  dissent  from  ht'r 
‘  was  cousiiiered  as  a  rir// ollence,  and  iiiNolved  the  severest 
‘  penalties;  yet,  the  universal  application  of  its  lan^na^e  caii- 
‘  not  he  suj)pi>r(e«l !’  Attain  :  ‘  Her  desii;n  was  to  compel  men 
‘  to  hreome  true  Christians  ;  not  to  come  to  chureh  ns  ^ood 
‘citizens!’  'I'lie  Christian  i>hserv4T's  ^  yeninno  tlediiction 
‘  from  these  preini^ts,’  is,  that  the  Chureh,  according  to  this 
ironical  representation,  ^  had  no  dosit;'n  of  <‘\ercisin^  the  minds 
‘  ot  met)  ahoiit  religions  or  spiritual  matters:  the  heart  hud  no- 
^  thitiu:  to  do  with  the  hiisiness.  She  did  not  wish  to  make 

*  tht'in  u:ood  ('hiistians,  hut  ^ood  citiztais/  ’riiere  is  really 
considerable  ingenuity  in  this  attempt  to  involve  a  plain  matter  in 
perplexity,  'riiat  the  olVices  of  the  ("hiirch  relate  to  ‘  rellt^ions 
‘  or  spiritual  matters,’  and  that  the  proi'vssed  desi*;;n  of  the 
Heads  of  tin*  Church  of  Kni»land  was,  to  secure  uii  assent  to 
its  doctrines,  no  one  possessed  of  common  sense  wutdd  deny. 
The  fiaiiiers  of  the  Litura^y  were,  for  the  most  |)art,  men  illus¬ 
trious  for  their  piety,  who  atU  rwards  took  their  rank  aiiion^  thi‘ 
glorious  (M)i?jpaiiy  of  martyrs  ;  hut  lludr  minds  were  imper- 
leclls  « luaucipaied  from  the  inttdlectual  thraldom  of  Po|nsh  error. 
Their  theolot^y  was  in  some  n  spccts  tinctured  with  the  do;^- 
nias  of  Home  ;  and  in  conforntity  to  the  spirit  of  the  times, 
they  d<*eined  ‘  a  .sjuritual  stu  viee  and  cumpnlsury  eiiuctfuents 
‘perfectly  eompatihle.’  How  pure  soever*  were  the  motives 
ahicli  actuated  tlu»se  ‘  irood  and  threat’  nu?n  in  the  eummence- 


they,  who  wilfully  and  deliberately  detach  regeneration  from  bap¬ 
tism,  impugn  essentially  the  doctrine  of  our  ebtublitihed  Church,  in¬ 
asmuch  as  they  impugn  it  in  one  of  our  Holy  Sacraments,*  ' 

‘  As  it  is  impossible  U>  explain  away  the  strong  expressions,  which 
have  been  here  cpiotcd,  an  attempt  of  another  kind  has  been  made, 
namely,  to  shew’  that  they  are  inconsistent  with  a  prayer  in  the 
former  part  of  tlie  service,  which  contains  the  following  passage: 
“  We  call  upon  thee  for  this  infant,  that  he  coming  to  lliy  holy  llap- 
“  tiMii,  may  receive  remission  of  his  sins  by  spiritual  regeneration.’’ 
But  there  is  no  inconsistency  in  believing,  that  what  was  only  a 
►uhject  of  prayer  at  the  commencement  of  the  service,  was  a  grace 
already  obtained  at  the  close  of  the  service.  T  he  grace  conferred 
at  Baptism  is  the  rff'ect  of  Repentance  and  Faith,  and  the  professions 
c'f  Uepentance  and’  I'aitli  are  made  after  the  prayer  for  regeneratien, 
Init  before  tlie  declaration,  that  the  child  is  regencraU.  The  prayer, 
therciore,  and  the  declaration,  ixx a  perfectly  consistent**  Dr,  Mnrsh*s 
l^tures,  Fart  IV.  pp.  12,  IT. 
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ment  of  i\w  Reformation,  the  incompatibility  which  really  %\ih- 
sisU  between  compulsion  and  faith,  remains  the  same  ;  and  so  far 
ns  they  sanctioned  siicli  enactments,  they  were  chai  f^eahle  with 
\iolatinu:  the  princijdes  of  justice  ami  the  rii^hts  of  conscience. 
The  circumstance  of  their  hein*^  Protestants,  ai^gravated  the 
folly  and  the  impiety  of  their  favourinj^  relii^ious  iH'rsiH.’utioii. 
'riiose,  however,  who  even  at  this  early  period  were  the  most 
bent  on  proinotint'  the  unhallowed  alliaiu'c  between  the  Church 
and  the  Temporal  Power,  had  certainly  very  tlilVerent  objects 
in  view  from  the  spiritual  s^ood  of  the  community.  History 
must  he  altoi^cther  silenced,  before  it  will  he  safe  to  rejiresent  the 
greater  part  of  the  ecclesiastical  jmliticians  of  that  and  the  suc- 
cecdini'  reii:;ns,  as  occu|ued  with  any  better  objects  than  the 
establishment  cd’  their  own  power,  and  the  enforcinir  by  |)olitiiil 
sanctions  of  the  claims  of  tlie  (Miurch  on  the  obedience  of  the 
subject.  The  services  of  the  CMiurch,  how  excellent  soever  in 
tlicmselvcs,  when  thus  imposed  on  the  whole  nation  as  tvuft  of 
obedience  to  the  StittVy  would  lose  altogether  their  s)>irituid 
character :  it  would  he  obvious  that  ‘  the  heart  bail  nothiiu;  to 
‘  do'  with  the  external  assent  which  was  thus  authoritatively 
enjoined.  With  rei^ard  to  the  ollice  of  Baptism,  with  which 
wo  are  immediately  concerned,  althoui^h  by  the  tenor  of  it,  the 
subject  was  professedly  constituted  ‘  a  member  of  Christ,  t 
*  child  of  (fod,  and  an  inheritor  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven,* 
yet,  the  Church  into  which  Baptism  ser\a*d  as  the  ordinance  of 
admission,  was  so  identified  with  tlie  political  constitution,  tbit 
its  purpose  would  seem  to  be  fullillcd  in  the  tem)H)ral  benetiu 
which  accru(‘d  from  it.  That  in  this  case  its  lam^ua^e  would 
be  considered  as  figurative,  referrinj^  not  to  spiritual  hut  to  tem¬ 
poral  matters,  is  a  supposition  which  this  ('hristian  Observer 
could  not  really  imai^ine  that  we  entertained.  Its  literal  inean- 
in(^  could  not  he  misunderstood;  and  *the  too  natural  conse- 
nueiice  would  he,  the  monstrous  delusion  that  spiritual  l>ene- 
fits  of  so  vast  a  nature  were,  by  some  means,  the  result,  or 
in  a  sense  the  reward  of  an  act  of  civil  obedience.  At  the 

Iieriod  of  the  Restoration,  when  the  passing  of  the  Act  of 
Uniformity  consummated  the  triumph  of  the  Kstahlisliment,  it 
became  still  more  evident  that  the  C'hurch  was  indeed  far  from 
bavim;^  ‘  a  spiritual  service  in  her  mind,’  in  the  establishment  of 
ecclesiastical  power.  The  spirituality  of  the  l/itnr<;y  itself  hw 
never  been  controverted  :  it  was  with  respect  to  the  intcntioiw 
‘  of  those  who  decreed  its  rites  and  ceremonies,  as  the  matter 
‘  of  law,’  that  we  atVirmed  that  the  views  and  the  character  of 


the  Church  were  altogether  political.  Her  design  could  not 
bo  ‘  to  make  good  (’hristians  :*  it  was  to  compel  obedience  to 
the  J55tate.  I  low  could  those  intend  a  spiritual  object,  who  were 
themselves  destitute  of  all  spirituality  ?  >Vhut  cared  the  framers 
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of  lliP  Act  of  Uniformity,  about  the  worthy  reception  of  the  or- 
ilinances  of  the  Church,  or  the  spiritual  ^oocl  of  the  nation, 
vbcii  by  that  infamous  decree  they  silenced  two  thousand  of 
tier  most  pious  and  laborious  ministers,  leaving  many  parishes 
for  a  considerable  time  destitute  of  the  public  serviciMj  of  re- 
liijion!  Wliut  cared  Itishop  Wanl  or  Hishop  Slnddoii  for  the 
spiritual  interests  of  the  nation,  the  latter  of  whom  avowed, 
ihatif  Ills  party  had  thous^ht  so  many  of  them  (the  evau2:elical 
party  of  the  day)  would  have  conformed,  they  wouhl  have 
made  the  door  of  conformity  straiter? 

The  Christian  Observer  has  led  us  into  this  dii^rcssion,  by 
iltemptiiiij  to  confound  to^'ether  the  two  distinct  cpiestions — 
^icmeaniiii^  of  the  lan{^ua|^e  employed  by  tlie  Compilers  of  the 
odiiTS  of  the  (Church,  and  the  desiiju  of  the  Establishment. 
To  prove  that  the  literal  interpretation  of  that  laui^ua^e  can- 
<  not  be  supported,’  it  is  contended  that  the  desij^ii.  of  those 
who  imposed  its  use  outlie  nation,  was  purely  spiritual.  That 
linfi^iiaii:**  is  liowever  absolute,  unecpiivoeal,  uiu  oiiditioual.  It 
was  drsii'iUMl  for  indiscriminate  use;  it  v>  as  enforced  upon  the 
nation  hy  |ienal  statutes ;  and  with  n\i;^urd  to  theoiliee  of  Infant 
Baptism,  from  which  our  opponents  are  always  eay^er  to  escape, 
it  relates  to  recipients  of  the  ordinance,  to  whom  no  character 
of  imwortliiiK^ss  could  attach,  and  upon  whom  no  ai^t  of  discri* 
minutioii  could  he  exercised.  It  was  compiled  with  spiritual 
dews;  hut  the  views  of  its  Compilers  were  clouded  and  distorted 
by  the  errors  of-Copery  relative  to  the  inherent  ellieacy  of  the 
SacrainiMits.  It  is  no  less  true  of  the  sacraments  and  ceremonieH 
of  the  Komish  Church,  that  they  wen*  (‘oinpiled  with  views  in 
a  sense  spiritu.d.  They  were  alike  indiscriminately  enforced 
by  ))u!itical  sanctions,  and  employed  as  the  inslrnmciits  of  that 
worst  (iescriplioii  of  tyranny,  which  seeks  to  make  the  conscience 
the  subject  of  its  power. 

Anotlier  accusation  on  the  part  of  our  opponent,  requires  to 
be  briefly  noticed.  We  stated,  that  ‘  ainoiit^  Dissenter.s,  there 
‘  exists  no  controversy  on  the  subject  of  K(*;;eneratioii,*  haviiii? 
just  before  atlirined,  that  ‘  aiuon^tlie  Noiiccmformist  divines,’  it 
had  ^  never  been  an  obscure  or  a  disputed  point,’  what  is  the 
‘doctrine  of  the  Hihle’  on  that  siihjeet.  We  iiseil  the  term 
Dissenter,  as  synoiiymons  with  that  of  Nonconformist,  which 
has  Iweii  ‘Generally  understood  to  denote  that  ^^rcat  Imdy  of  Dis- 
^eniitMits,  whose  doctrinal  sentiments  acconl  for  tlie  most  part 
'^ith  the  Articles  of  the  Church  of  Eriiriatid.  The  (’liristiaii 
t Observer  however  seizes  the  ei|ni vocal  term,  as  a  pretence  for 
^^hpo  nu-intf  the  whole  host  of  *  Methodists,  Quakers,  Sandc- 
‘  nianians,  Ariaiis  and  Sociniaiis,  Baptists  ami  Independents,* 
wd  demands — Is  there  no  controversy  on  Regeneration,  among 
these?  Did  not  the  Rev.  Andrew  Fuller  write  a  work  entitled, 
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The  Calvinistic  and  Socinian  systems  compared,  ‘  specificalU 
‘  ai^iiist  Nonconformists  ?*  We  always  understood  that  tliatwori 
was  dirt'cted  ai'uinst  the  Sociniuns  within  no  less  than  those  with, 
out  the  pale  ol  the  Kstahlishment ; — ai^ainst  no  class  of  reli^ioni«t^ 
assure(lly,  as  Nonconformists.  Hut  this  is  mere  tritlin^. 
alluded  to  the  orthodox  Dissenters,  aiul  we  rei^ret  that  we  dni 
not  use  some  (piidifyini^  term  that  mi^ht  have  obviated  even  thf 
possibility  of  inis(*onc(*ption. 

Dncc  more  :  “  The  (Christian  Oliserver’  accuses  us  of  making; 

‘  no  scruple  of  “  chans;;ini^  the  or<linanccs  of  Heaven”,  of  un- 
‘  dervaluiiu^  the  onlinaiice  of  baptism*,  and  of  ‘  strip|)iiuf  it  of 
*  every  thint^  sacramental,  henclicial,  or  obligatory.’  Our 
readers  have  in  their  own  hands  the  means  of  ascertainin';  the 
utter  injustice  of  this  accusation. ♦ 

We  have  now  hestoweil  perhaps  more  than  sutVicient  notice 
on  all  that  this  CMiristian  Observer  has  in  the  shape  of  <ui;nmeni 
opposed  to  our  (^onsitlerations  on  the  subject  of  IVaptisiu.  It  can 
he  no  matter  i)f  surprise,  that  writers  of  this  stamp  should  <lei*m  it 
consistent  with  tlu*ir  princijdes,  and  certainly  re([uisito  on  the  score 
of  policy,  to  decry /H*r  fus  aut  nejas  the  Dci  r.c'i  ic  Kf.view. 
*rhnt  this  was  the  real  object  of  the  (‘oiidiictors  of  “  'I'he  (’liris- 
“  tian  Ohserver”  in  reluctantly  honourin';  our  publication  with 
their  att(*ntion  for  the  benefit  of*  weak  hut  well-meaniiii;  minds’, 
luav  he  irathered  from  their  own  avowal  ;  and  that  they  did  not 
trust  to  the  force  of  arp;uii  ent  to  effect  this,  is  pretty  evident  frora 
the  way  in  which  they  have  managed  the  discussion.  Assuredly, 
we  haye  no  concern  with  their  estimate  of  our  wairk,  nor  have  tve 
the  least  wish  to  disturb  the  self-complacency  with  which  that 
»•stimate  has  been  formed  ;  hut  we  shall  avail  ourselves  of  the 
defiance  w  hieh  they  have  thrown  out,  to  put  the  public  in  pos- 


•  We  shall  simply  oppose  to  it  the  following;  sentences 

‘  We  do  not  mean  to  insinuate  that  this  (consideration)  forms  any 
argument  against  the  permanent  oL/iiintion  of  the  rite  of  Baptism.* 

•  Let  us  then  consider  Baptism  witli  respect  to  its  efficacy  as  a 
privilege,  in  which  light  it  appears  to  be  primarily  regarded  by  the 
Church  of  Ibigland,  as  a  means  of  grace,  or,  to  adopt  Hooker*! 
words,  as  a  means  eonditinna!  which  (iod  requirelli  in  tli«‘in  unto 
whotii  he  impurteth  grace.  We  incline  to  think  that  i\\c  lyerpelual 
nhli^aiioH  and  real  importance  of  the  Christian  institute,  must  ulti¬ 
mately  rest  on  its  sacramental  character.* 

•  In  ll  lus  divesting  Baptism  of  the  stern  attribute  of  positive  )aw,ni 
well  iis  of  that  f*  great  store**  of  strange  and  wondrous  propcrtici 
which  have  been  attributed  to  it  by  the  superstition  of  darker  ages 
we  are  not  aware  that  we  detract  any  tiling  of  its  true  scriptural 
importance.  We  arc  guilty  only  of  rc<lucing  it  to  a  level,  in  point  ol 
authority  and  conditional  effeaey,  with  tlie  otlicr  ordinances  of 
Christianity.*  See  E,  R,  Slay  181(i.  pp.  4i7 — B. 
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H'ssion  of  information  which  may  serve  to  counteract  some  of 
ilieir  ns'Jcrtions,  am!  to  rx|iress  in  conclusion  our  sentimenU 
ofi»  imerestim^  topics  to  which  they  have  ailwrted. 

*  Tilt*  conductors  of  the  Eclectic  Ucvit'w/  gays  the  C!ni>tian  Ob- 
ifHcr,  ‘  set  out  in  their  critical  career,  professedly  in  conjunction 
with  Imrelimen ;  and  assumed,  as  the  basis  of  their  religious  system, 
.1  tlie  doctrinal  articles  of  the  Church  of  England.**  There  was 
ihen  no  ohj  ction  made  to  the  CliiirclEs  notions  of  baptism,  nor 
ijiy  rcHiCiions  on  her  heresy.  Hut  now  that  the  aid  of  Churchmen 
:» no  lon^'c.  deemed  necessary,  the  conductors  take  this  method  of 
paying  ilieu*  tieU  of  gratitude  to  their  former  coadjutors  for  rahinfr 
:  ejH  to  that  height  itt  literary  estimation  to  ivhich  they  have  attained.^ 


So  lar  as  icspccts  the  prc'sent  Conductors  of  the  Kelectic 
Ufview,  it  might  he  a  sullicieiit  reply  to'  this  insulting  taunt, 
that  what'^oever  ohiigaiioiis  the  Proprietors  of  the  former 
Series  might  have  incurred  from  the  aid  of  Ciuirchmeii,  the 
|)resont  Series  is  not  in  the  slightest  ilegroe  involved  in  that 
undivliarged  debt  of  gratitude.  Tlie  unfortunate  policy  piir- 
<»ued  with  the  purest  intentions  hy  the  original  l’roJ(H;tors 
of  the  Work,  terminated  in  its  being  ahaiidoiUHl  to  hands  which 
luve  entered  into  no  engagements  with  any  party,  which  have 
no  pledges  that  interfere  with  their  strict  indepemlcncc. 
lathe  Anvr.K  TisEMi-NT  issncil  i)y  onr  Publisher  in  the  Number 
for  JcLY,  Hi  t,  and  <lesigned  as  prefatory  to  the  first  Vo- 
luaie  of  the  Ne  w  Series,  the  reasons  of  adopting  that  designation 
>»orc  distinctly  stated  to  he, — ‘  to  discharge  the  former  Pro- 
‘  prietors  from  ail  ivspoiisiiniity  in  the  future  iiiaiiagement  of 
‘  the  Kiw  iew  ;  and,  at  tlie  same  time,  to  free  the  present  writers 
*  from  any  emharrassment  which  might  arise  from  a  supposed 
‘connexion  with  the  preceding  Volumes.’  It  was  explicitly 
avowcil,  that  ‘  on  tlie  point  of  concert  ami  co-o|HM’a(ioii,  the 
‘  prestm;  Conductors  of  the  Keview  t‘nlertain  sentiments  dif¬ 
ferent  from  those,  of  its  founders;’  tiiat  though  ‘  cqn  illy  sin- 


‘cere  in  disclaiming  all  party  views,  and  adopting  as  the  basis 
‘  ol  (heir  Work,  priiiciplifs  tlie  most  <Mtholic  and  liberal,’  lliey 
conceived  ‘  tl’.at  the  sort  of  compromise  whieli  is  involved  in 
'  (he  observance  of  a  neutrality  on  particular  (piestions,  is  not 
‘  re(|uired  iior  jnstdieil  hy  any  such  principles.’  *  'I'lie  proper 
*  e.xerciise  of  charity  and  candour,’  it  was  remarked,  ‘  is  found 
’  in  the  inaiiiteiiaiice,  not  in  the  coiiceahneiit  of  a  cunsiMeiitioiii 


oiflerenee  of  opinion.  'Fhe  (/Oiidncturs  of  the  Eclectic 
Ukvilw  will,  on  this  ground,  feci  themselves  uiiresiraiiicd  in 
die  explicit  assertion  of  any  riglits  or  opinions  of  llieir  own, 
^^ithout  any  other  qualification  than  smitiiiicnts  of  unfeigned 
‘  respect  ami  courtesy  for  those  from  whom  they  may  dissent.’ 

I  his  unequivocal  declaration  of  our  views  and  intentions, 
^ould  be  found  sutlicient,  \vc  hupod,  to  obviate  all  luisreprcscn- 
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tatloii.  \Vc  were  ilesirous  it  slioultl  be  known,  tliut  tlic  de* 
sit^nution  of  a  New  Series  was  not  idly  atlopled ;  tliat  it  im. 
plied  not  merely  »  chant^e  in  the  properly,  but  in  the 
na|;einent  of  the  Work.  Upon  this  basis  arrant^einents  Wfrt 
made  early  in  that  year  with  the  present  Fiditor  ;  and  it 
consejjuenee  of  this  change  Contributors  presented  theinHeUei 
who  have  fully  su|KTsetled  the  iie<  essity  of  this  boasted  de|ien. 
dance  on  the  ‘  aid  of  (Muirehinen.* 

Tlni  assertion  of  'I'lie  Christian  Observer,  must  not  how¬ 
ever,  in  justice  to  the  oriu;inal  Conductors  of  the  FiClrctic 
Jieview,  be  in  any  deu^rec  evaded.  \\  e  liave  atithority  to  sute 
that  tluU  assertion  is  not  more  arroj^ant  than  it  is  iintnio.  'Fhe 
Kclectic  Ue\iew  was  w)t  raised  by  coadjutors  of  the  Church 
of  Fhi^land,  to  that  heit;ht  in  literary  estimation  which  it  \\%$ 
attained.  'I'he  contrary  is  so  notoriously  the  fact,  that  the 
Public  are,  we  believe,  to  a  certain  extent,  familiar  with  the 
names  of  intlividtiuls  to  whose  talents  the  F^electic  Keview  wm 
principally  indebted  for  its  literary  character  ;  and  those  in¬ 
dividuals  were  assuredly  not  Churchmen.  Amoni;^  the  earlieit 
C^ontrihtitois,  this  C'hriNtian  Observer  is  himself  aware  of  one 
to  whost'  surpassin  g;  tdixpienee  he  is  forced  to  do  homaure;  and 
whom  in  this  very  article  he  styles  a  ‘  celebrated  Dissenter  a 
man,  on  wliose  emphatic  eulogy  on  the  Liturgy,  the  metnbers 
of  the  Fistahlished  I'hureh  lay  so  ij^rcat  a  stress,  that  they 
t'lory  in  transcribing  it  into  their  pati^es,  and  ^ive  it  a  con- 
spicnons  place  in  tlieir  'I'racts,  ainons^  the  reasons  for  bpin^a 
C'htirehmaii.  lint  althouu;h  we  are  not  aware  that  we  withhold 
from  that  eminent  person  any  portion  of  the  admiration  which 
he  has  won  from  his  contemporaries,  there  have  been  writers 
in  the  Fich*ctic  U<‘view,  whom  we  should  not  consent  to  jdace 
at  an  immeasurable  distance  beneath  him  ;  and  these  writers 
liave  been,  for  the  most  pari,  Dissenters.  'I'he  Public,  iiulml, 
would  scarcely  credit  the  extremely  small  obligations  which  the 
Kclectic  Keview  has  been  under,  in  a  lit<*rary  respt*et,  to  Church 
co-operation.  Dnrinjj  the  Jirtit  year  of  its  establishment,  se¬ 
veral  most  rt'spt'ctable  cleri»;y men  contributed  their  eth*ctivp  as¬ 
sistance.  The  Keview  was  itself  under  the  control  of  a  Coni- 
inittee,  jointly  composed  of  one  member  of  the  lOstahlislicd 
(•hurcli,  and  membt  rs  of  other  religious  flenominations ;  and 
the  gentleman  who  had  consented  for  one  year  to  sustain 
the  orticc  of  F'ditor,  was  very  anxious  to  devolve  it  u|)on  a 
highly  respectable cler;i:yman,  who  during  that  time  had  relieved 
him  of  some  part  of  the  labour,  and  whose  talents  and  iuHuence, 
liad  lie  complied  with  this  solicitation,  would  have  decided 
the  asceiuleiiey  of  the  (Jliurch  coadjutors.  Ihc  assistance 
^iven  by  each  party,  was,  thus  far,  we  have  reason  to  believe, 
i'ordial  and  disinterested  ;  and  although  in  its  infancy,  neither 
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I  of  tlio  Rrviow  nor  its  lieiglit  in  litoniry  . estimation,  was 

,(»rv  con>iitiorai»ltN  vet,  the  eoiintenance  wliich  it  reerived  from 
of  the  C'hnreli  of  Kiic:!und,  certainly  contrihiitcil  to 
nrocuie  for  d  a  dep:ree  of  credit  whicli  it  init^ht  not,  as  a  work 
cemlucted  solely  hy  l>issentcrs,  so  readily  have  attained.  This 
i^tlien,  "0  etinet'ive,  the  extent  of  ‘  the  debt  of  gratitude’  whirh  its 
(’omiuetors  iiieiirred.  It  was  a  debt,  in  a  literary  sense,  cx- 
iniiiclv  sinull ;  a  ileht  which  the  Chmeh  eo-operatois  sliortly 
ifteraards  took  no  sniall  pains  to  eaiieel,  hy  eoncurring,  with 
“The  (’hristian  Dhserver”  at  tludr  head,  in  dt  crying  the  work, 
iDil  that  frith  rere/  considerable  teinporarij  ejfec{.  Thus 
ibandoiied,  tlie  Review  was  thrown  on  other  resources,  and 
,  it  survived,  not  only  the  withdrawment  of  that  Patronage  on 
uliu'h  it  thought  hy  many  ahsolutely  to  depend,  but  the 
fflurts  of  a  combined,  and  active,  and  persevering  hostility.  It 
b«coines  a  curious  problem  to  be  submitted  to  these  hostile' 
claimants  of  gratitude,  how  long  an  individual,  or  a  work, 

*  shouhl  be  held  to  be.  under  the  obligations  of  gratitude  to  aiders 

Iaud  patronisers,  after  those  aiders  and  patronisers  shall  have 
sd  themselves  to  act  systematically  as  enemies. 

By  ''hat  infractions  of  the  pledged  neutrality,  by  what  devia¬ 
tions  from  the  covenant  of  inditterence,  theChurch  coadjutors  first 
found  a  pretext  for  withdrawing  their  aid,  must  Ik*  left  to  conjcc- 
I  tun* ;  yet  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  those  deviations  were  in  the 
T  fir*t  instance,  wholly  unpremeditated.  The  statement  furnishtMi 
u  by,  one  of  its  earliest  (\)ntrlbutors,  and  inserted  in  the  “  Adver- 
||  “  UHeiih*nt”  to  the  New  Series,  is  this,  that  the  original  Con- 
■j  ductors  were  unable  by  their  exertions  to  realize  the  ‘  ideal 
I  ‘  excellence’  of  the  ‘  plan  of  co-operation  which  they  at  first 
i  j  proposed ; — ‘  for  the  simple  reason,  that  one  great  class  in  the 
||  '  reli(;ious  world  soon  intimated  that  its  portion  of  aid,  in  the 

S‘ composition  of  the  Work,  was  to  he  rctaiiietl  on  no  other  terms 
‘than  siicli  a  surrendering  deference  on  the  part  of  others,  as 
‘justice  and  conscience  could  by  no  means  permit.  The  latter 
‘class  soon  became,  of  necessity,  (be  chief  supporters  of  the 
|l  ‘  Work,  and  the  most  efficient  contributors  to  its  literary 
If  ‘  romluct.  It  was  therefore  unavoidable  that  the  Review  should 
■  *  take  its  conduct  from  its  principal  and  almost  sole  conductorM.* 
U  Having  had  ourselves  no  connexion  with  the  Former  Series 
B  of  tik*  Ficlectic  Review,  we  know  not  how  long  after  the  period 
I  illudfd  to,  the  Conductors  injudiciously  continued  to  print  their 
B  original  Pkosimxtijs.  To  (he  spirit  of  that  Prtwpcetiis  Uiey 
■  anxious  still  to  adhere,  uolwilhstandiug  (he  difficulty  of 
■  girding  against  violations  of  the  letter  of  the  compact.  At 
I  l^ngUi  an  article  ap))earcd,  characterized  hy  all  the  force  and 
B  'pkndour  of  the  intellect  from  wliich  it  emanated,  which  was 
B  ^kulated  to  shew  not  lest  the  incompatibility,  than  the  injurious 
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t«‘ndcncy  of  lliat  nontrality  >vliic!i  !)fen  at  first  prqjectcii 
The  Christian  Ohs<»r\ers  felt  theinst'lves  iinplicatiM)  in 
indiixnniit  mi**un*  pnmounerd  upon  one  of  their  own  pirtv,  toij 
lliey  soundeil  the  triiiupet  of  attack.  In  a  very  aide  anil  tm 
cautions  review  of  the  Article,  which  w  is  Iiowcvit  princi|)alli 
occupied  with  an  app(‘al  to  the  Keviewer’s  leeliiiijs,  on  helitlfaf 
the  suhj(‘ct  of  his  ehupieut  chastiseiueiit,  the  C'hristiaii  Ohverr^* 
called  upon  ('very  ('hiirchinan  to  uhundoii  at  once  all  cuiiiioxior 
with  the  Kch'ctic  Ut'view,  as  full  proof  had  now  he(*n  t^ivenof 
its  a'Xi::ravated  deliiupiency,  and  of  its  mischievous  tendi'act. 
Yet,  six  years  aft(  r,  now  that  the  oiip^inal  object  of  their  vit- 
dictive  n'sc'idiin'iit,  whose  ruin  tin*)  had  thus  concerted,  b 
actually  hecoine  di  funct,  these  rapacious  exacters  of  ^ratitudf 
conn*  forw  ard  w  ith  matchless  (‘tlVonlery,  to  make  a  demand  of 
arrt'ars  from  the  succt'ssor  which  inherits  the  profitless  concern, 
as  thouifh  the  debt  of  ij^ratitude  had  h(*cn  all  these  years  accu- 
nudatiiu;  at  compound  interest !  Was  there  ever  usury  likr 
this  ? 

We  have  avowed,  that  ‘  on  the  jioint  of  concert  and  co-ope- 
‘  ration  we  entertain  sentiments  difVerent  from  those  of  the 
‘  founders.*  Wt*  shall  avail  ourselv(»s  of  this  occasion  to  ex¬ 
plain  tlie  unrounds  of  that  ilitfereiice  of  opinion.  We  trust  tbit 
the  objects  we  have  in  view,  are  not  essentially  dissimilar  frooi 
those  which  were  contemjilated  by  the  orii'inal  projectors  of  thf 
Work.  *rhe  motive's  by  which  they  were  actuated,  were  truly 
benevolent  and  disinterested,  and  the  Public  is  under  a  tab- 
hiantial  debt  of  {gratitude  to  those  {gentlemen,  the  amount 
of  which  will  never  proliahly  he  ascertained. 

With  whatever  delinepieney  the  Writers  in  the  Eclectic  Review 
are  charc^eahle,  the  intensions  of  its  Originators  and  Sup|>ortefi 
cannot  he  too  hi'^hly  appreciated.  Hut  we  dilVer  from  them  in 
this  respect  :  we  tliink  their  scheme  was  not  simply  Utopiin; 
it  was  inexpedient,  and  uiidesirahle.  > 

I'lie  (Christian  Observer,  in  his  kind  attempt  to  enable  ‘vfeik 
‘but  well  me«aning  minds,*  to  apjireeiatc  the  principles  of  tbr 
Ee'lectic  Review,  considers  that  ‘  there  is  some'thtn^  pcculiidy 
‘  unhappy,  and  (repeatinjj^  our  words)  “  unavoidably  painful,’ 
‘  in  the  fime’  as  well  as  in  ‘  the  manner*  in  which  we  hivi 
displaye'd  so  unpr^ivoked  a  spirit  of  hostility.  It  seems  thil 
the  temple  of  •f  amis  was  closed  in  respi*€t  of  theological  warftff. 
The  Church  was  at  peace,  and  the  promises  which  point  to  tb« 
time  when  ihe  lion  shall  lie  down  with  the  lamb,  were  on  tb^ 
eve  of  heini;;  re'alize'd,  with  respect  at  least  to  the.  ‘  animosiliei 
lietween  ('hurchinen  and  Dissenters.  ‘  Who  can  conlemplitf 
*  (he  exclaims)  with  satisfaction,  the  appearance  on  this  Uk 
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I  of  vision,  of  iho  ticlcolic  Review,  as  it  lioists  its  hostilo 
4  i,4|jners,  uiul  takes  its  frowning  iiiureli  tliroiii;li  the  regions  of 
*  liiriiiony  anil  j)oacc  r 

\Vc  wish  not  to  speak  lightly  of  the  animosities  which  have 
Ix'en  suflereil  to  prevail  in  the  Christian  world.  They  cun  ho 
rfo^ifiled  by  good  men  only  with  feelings  of  deep  humiliation 
solemn  regret.  'I'he  nominal  ditVerences  however  which 
i*un*ititute  tlie  boundaries  of  denominations,  a))j)ear  to  us  much 
to  be  regretted  than  any  indications  of  a  spirit  of  animosity 
inunnr  the  sincere  disciples  of  one  common  Master.  Rut  this  is  a 
u>|iic  to  furnish  mutter  for  self-examination  and  jirayer  in  the 
rloset,  rather  than  to  give  effect  to  declamation,  or  plausibility 
to  invective.  Let  us  live  in  peace,  and  follow  after  peace  with 
illt;ood  men  :  but  Itellurn  uHnue  ad  iitternecionem — war,  inter¬ 
minable  war,  he  declareil  against  cr*/ />rinc**/>/cA’,  in  what  camp 
soever  they  are  found  !  Let  every  Christian  make  his  son  take  a 
sow  at  the  altar,  of  implaealile  hostility  to  those  insidious 
enemies.  Against  these  alone  we  have  ‘  hoisted  our  banners/ 
and  set  forward  on  our  march  and  our  charge  against  “  The 
•*  Christian  Observer,”  is,  that  of  giving  shelter  and  arms  to 
these  our  enemies. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  as  to  the  time  of  our  attack — our 
attack,  us  this  Christian  Observer  terms  it,  upon  the  Established 
Church ;  in  other  words,  our  open  avowal  and  firm  iiiainte- 
nance  of  the  jirinciples  on  which,  as  Dissenters,  we  rest  our  sepa- 
ntion  from  the  Establishment.  We  disdain  to  retort  as  a  reason 
for  this  alleged  hostility,  that  it  has  not  been  ‘unprovoked.’ 

If  provocation,  indeed,  were  necessary  to  justify  the  course  we 
have  followed,  the  calumnious  and  inflammatory  character  of  the 
fpiscojial  charges  which  are  continually  issuing  from  the  press, 
the  aspersions  of  our  principles  which  wc  are  almost  daily 
doomed  to  bear  with,  from  writers  whose  insignificance  is 
rounieracted  by  their  number,  and  the  very  tone  and  spirit  in 
chit'll  this  same  “  Christian  Observer”  has  long  accustomed  itself 
fo  indulge  with  regard  to  Diftsentersy  would  in  our  view  furnish 
imple  contradiction  to  the  charge  of  unprovoked  hostility.  Even 
fhe  opponents  of  Dr.  Mant  have  not,  as  this  writer  aflirms, 
abstained  from  express  allusions  to  Dissenters.  Mr.  Bid- 
dulph  at  least,  has  thought  it  right  to  invite  Dr.  Mant  to  make 
common  cause  with  him  on  the  ground  of  Episcopal  claims, 
>?tinst  the  Dissenters ;  alleging  as  an  inducement,  that  ‘  llo-^ 
ferodoxy  is  not  the  ground  on  which  they  can  altogether  be 
coavicted  of  error,  nor  that  on  which  some  of  them  can  be  ad- 
‘drmed  at  all  with  any  advantage.  JVe  believe  in  the  Divine 
<)ngin  of  episcopacy,  and  in  the  necessity  of  a  commission 
‘from  the  great  Head  of  the  Church,  transmitted  through  the 
A|)ostlcs,  by  succession,  to  the  regular  cxcrcbc  of  ilic  pai- 
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‘  toral  function.  On  thlsy  ihissrnterM  of  every  name  ait  of  I 
*  istitie  with  an.*  IVrluips  our  Clirisliuii  Obst'rvcr  will  mainuii  I 

that  this  is  a  friendly  allusion  to  Dissi'utcrs,  «iul  thntMr.BNi  l 
ihilpli  meant  to  urji;c  on  the  consideration  of  Dr  Main,  tlittiW  l 
point  *d’  <li<ai^rccnicnt  hetween  Dissenters  of  every  name,  •« 
Dissenters,  and  the  Kstahlishetl  ('Inirch,  was  subordinate  tut 
circumstantial  ;  since,  as  to  all  material  points  of  doctrine,  tbn 
cannot  ‘be  convictetl  of  error.’  lie  will  shew  that  [i> 
teral  interftrvtation  of  Mr.  Didtlulph’s  lanji^naii^e  cannot  k 
nupportedy  since  it  would  seem  to  imply,  that  K[»iscopaey  con¬ 
stituted  a  more  identifying  ])rinciple  umon^;  clerij;ymeii  of  o|>. 
posite  doctrinal  sentiments,  than  ae:ivcment  in  point  of  doc* 
trine,  with  respect  to  those  who  ditler  from  them  on  the  |)obt 
of  Church  (lovcrnmcnt.  At  any  rate,  the  assertion  is  incorrect, 
that  the  op)Mments  of  Dr.  Mant  havi*  not  expressly  alludedto 
Dissenters:  but,  we  a^aiii  declar**,  that  provocation  isnottbe 
ground  on  which  we  should  rest  our  defence,  did  we  consider 
ourselves  as  called  to  defend  ourselves,  with  respect  cither  h  I 
the  time  or  the  manner  of  our  ‘  hostile  operations.’  | 

Does  the  CMiristian  Observer,  in  utVirming  that  ‘the  fime  a  I 
*  sini^ularly  uid'ortunate,’  mean  to  intimate  that  there  wasonct 
a  |M'riod  in  which,  according  to  his  opinion,  it  would  ban 
been  more  advisable  to  enter  upon  the  discussions  which  be 
*o  pathetically  rieprccates?  Would  he  refer  us  to  the  timed 
the  Star-Chamber,  for  instance,  or  to  that  in  which  Apologist! 
for  Nonconformity  had  to  contend  with  the  arguments  of  Judgf 
•IclVeries,  as  a  more  lit  period  for  the  publication  of  our  opinions! 
Stircly,  if  it  he  trtie,  that  ripiscopalians  and  Nonconformist' 
are  prtK'ecding  to  lay  aside  their  mutual  animosities,  if‘anei* 

‘  largeil  spirit  of  Christian  jihilanthropy’  has  really  begun  to 
prevail,  it  is  the  fitti'st  tinw'  that  could  be  chosen,  for  calmly  agi¬ 
tating  (pu'stions  whieli  never  ought  to  be  ih*cided  by  the  passion!. 
Now  that  prejudice  is  disarmed,  now  that  the  language  of  cm* 
dour  has  become  the  circulating  medium  of  all  parlies,  lid 
tin*  whole  region  of  the  religious  world  is  ‘harmony  andpcic^ 
where  is  the.  danger  <»f  any  evil  resulting  from  ‘  unessential  da* 
‘  putes*  about  dilh'rences  of  form  and  ecclesiastical  polity. 
Siirel),  this  truce  is  not  so  false  and  hollow,  that  a  suppoif^ 
breach  of  courtesy  in  the  agitation  of  an  ofTensivc  point,  will  el- 
ilanger  its  continuance.  It  is  not  a  spell  which  shall  dissolve H 
the  utterance  of  a  forbidden  name,  rendering  the  ‘  fair  fieW 
‘  of  vision’  that  presented  itself  in  the  midst  of  the  de^ 
again  invisible  to  the  eyes  of  mortals.  We  have  gained  little 
ground  imlced,  if  it  is  only  hy  means  of  a  leyal  JictioHy  iiist*^! 
of  a  mutual  recognition  of  their  respective  rights,  that  ChuTcb* 
men  and  1  )isstmterS  have  been  brought  to  approximate. 

\N’c  disapproved  of  th6  basis  on  which  the  Eclectic 
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and  tlio  fnllo^vin^worronr  reasons.  First, 
wo  eoncoiviMl  tliat  noihiiic:  is  to  hv  ;;;;nn»*d  liy  a  scheme 
of I'eniiHcliension,  wliicli  involves  (in*  coniproini^  ,  ih)(  merely 
of sentiinents.  Imt  of  prinei|)les.  The  e;ui*>e  of  iriuh  is'imich 
niure  elVectiially  promoted  hy  the  ntturiffvnrey  on  fiind.)iii(*nt:il 
|winis,  of  sej>arate  and  ind«*pendent  uitin'sses,  than  hy  an  auk- 
ward  attempt  to  liarmoniy.e  upon  all  points.  Seeoinlly,  tliis 
conijKu  t  i>l  neutrality  seemed  t(»  ns  to  taJve  for  t:;ranteil,  that  (im 
points  of  dilli'n'nee  uhieli  were  thus  to  he  nn*ri;eil,  are  un- 
jnij)ortaiit,  or,  as  (In*  C'hristian  t>hserver  wonhl  have  ns  ima- 
^ne.  dial  the  fiine  for  ass»*ilifii;  them  is  afone  hy.  Ftir  onr  own 
parts,  we  shall  he  prepareil  to  renonnee  onr  jnineiples  at  once, 
won  as  llu'N  can  l>e  shew  n  to  he  unimportant.  We  crannut 
tonM'iii  to  lay  them  hy  against  some  possihle  <K*casion  t>f  danijer, 
or  10  make  them  serve  only  as  a  sword  of  state  to  he  displayed 
kfore  us  on  pnhiic  solemnities,  'riiey  must  form  pari  of  onr 
daily  appan*l.  ns  onr  ornament  and  onr  dt'fence.  Hnt  thirdly, 
even  the  advocates  of  the  <*ontrary  |M)iicy,  ilo  not  seem  to  have  dis- 
liueih  eonlcmplated  the  I'Xtent  of  tin*  sacrifice  which  would 
have  heel)  retpiisiti*,  in  order  to  fnitil  the  compa(‘t  of  neutrality. 
The  terms  t)f  the  treaty  w’t*re,  amity,  and  so  forth,  with  us 
and  all  nur  (illit's.  Now,  siipposini^  that  so  far  as  reixanls  the 
Kvaai^eiieal  ( 'leri^y  of  the  Kstahlishmeiit,  it  were  tlesirahle  to 
wai\e  tin*  discussion  of  all  controV(*r(eil  points,  what  condnet 
should  we  he  allowed  to  ))nrsne  in  the  case  of  anoth(*r  lar^^e 
classol  adherents  to  Kpiscopacy,  w host*  hostility  to  l>issen(oi*s, 
i?;;ravated  hy  their  enmity  to  tlie  doetrin(*s  eommon  to  l)is- 
*ipnl«rs  and  the  l^'.vami^elieal  party  in  the  (Minrcli,  admits  of  no 
tniee  or  eompromise?  Sluinld  we  he  permitted  to  Mioist  our 
‘haiiiurs,’  anil  to  earry  forward  onr  attacks  av;ninst  tht*se  Fhi- 
I’Miiies  ?  Would  the  apjdieatioii  of  the  prineiples  of  Dissent  to 
fuch  assailants  of  onr  religions  rii^hts,  he  tolerated  ?  Assnretlly 
not.  'I'lu*  only  trioimtl  which,  us  ITissvuters^  wc  could  con- 
wtontly  occupy,  in  cn^a^in*^  with  (lie  ahettois  of  ecclesiastical 
Haims,  would  he  heyond  (he  confines  of  (lie  nt*iitral  lt*rritory. 
Till*  oidy  artilh  ry  which  could  he  hruiitrht  to  play  '*iicccs>fully 
on  tin*  stroll"  holds  of  the  sjiiritnal  usurper,  would  endanger 
thoNO  who  had  taken  shelter  within  the  t^ates.  Unless,  tliere- 
fon*  the  ‘moderate  Disseiit(‘r*  had  consented  to  lay  aside,  not 
tnrnly  his  animosities,  hut  his  principles  also,  and  in  ellect, 
to  l>m>ini*,  at  once,  a  ‘  moderate  C^hnrcliinan,'  we  eannot  sec 
Ito"  oeensioii  of  otlt'iiee.  could  loiu^  he  obviated.  It  would 
^  inipossihle  to  avoid  fallint;  now  and  then  n|)un  an  ally,  inis- 

UkiiiiT  },'n„  jgj.  t  Diumoii  (>nt‘iny . 

loiliuse  who  consider  Disslnt  as  resting  on  ‘unessential 
‘  dispuies  about  ditlereiices  of  form,’  who  have  no  better  idea 
otnisMiiiers,  than  that  they  arc.  persons  who  have  ‘  vowed  not 
VoL.  M.  N.  s.  T 
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‘  to  conform’  to  the  Estahlishment  of  their  country,  and 
utiiiOHt  stretch  of  ruiidoiir  resolvers  t!ie  eonduct  of  pious  le. 
paratists  into  edueatioiiul  pre  judice,  our  reasoninsjs  will  doubt* 
less  seem  irrelevant  and  inconclusive.  We  despair  of  co®. 
vintint^  such  persons,  that  it  is  neither  with  a  Idiiul  reverence, 
nor  from  party  motives,  that  we  cherish  those  principles  which, 
as  a  sacred  <leposite,  we  have  inherited  from  men  who  seikd 
their  attachment  to  them  with  their  hlood ;  principles  which,  (or 
the  sake  of  otir  children,  for  the  sake  of  our  country,  niy, 
wcwill  add,  for  the  sake  of  the  worhl,  since  they  constitute  the 
very  basis  of  Missionary  exertions,  we  will  never  either  relia- 
ijiiish  or  compromise.  I’he  Christian  Observers  must  penuitui 
to  accoinnuxiate  to  onr  present  purpose,  a  declaration  made  by 
them  in  a  somewhat  dillen'iit  reference  :  ‘  Nothintt  ts  more  in  ov 
‘  wishes  than  to  stand  fast  in  those  s^eneral  prineiples  of  rclipoQ 

*  which  we  l)elieve  this  party,  as  it  is  called,  to  hold  ia 
‘  common  with  ourselves;  and  in  these  principles,  by  God'i 
‘  hlessinij;,  we  icill  stand  fast :  hut  the  Hclaclic  ifociew  does 
‘  not  aspire  to  he  considered  as  the  manifesto  of  uiii/  part? 

*  whatever,  or  as  enunciating  c.r  cathedra  the  Kentimenta  of 
‘  any  persons  hut  the  ))rivate  and  obscure  individuals  who  im* 
‘  mediately  etMiduet  it.’* 

We  repeat  that  we  have  no  solicitude  for  the  increase  of 
any  Dissenting  party.  We  are  very  unanxious  about  the  riw 
or  the  fall  of  ‘  the  Dissenting  interest.'  God  will  take  care 
of  his  own  Church,  and  amid  all  the  (luctuations  of  sects  and  of 
systems,  His  Kiiii^dom  shall  stand.  We,  like  other  men,  haw 
our  predih^ctions  for  certain  modes,  and  our  convictions  in  favour 
of  certain  systems  ;  hut  we  identify  religion  w  ith  none  of  them. 
Hostile  as  our  spirit  is  deemed  by  these  angry  alarmists,  we 
wish  the  Evangelical  Clergy  nothing  worse  than  that  eten 
galling  exception  to  the  perfection  of  their  Liturgy  and 
Ritual  were  done  away,  and  that  the  ‘cavils’  of  NonconlomiuU 
were  so  far  silenced.  We  wish  that  every  clergyman  were 
like  Venn,  and  every  bishop  like  Ryder.  Then,  indeed,  the 
cause  of  Dissent  might  seem  to  he  endangered,  and  our  sec¬ 
tarian  clergy  would  he  driven,  by  no  unholy  rivalry,  to  betake 
themselves  with  redoubled  ardour  to  their  closets  and  tbeif 
pulpits,  in  order  to  outprc'aeh  ami  to  outlive  the  minister 
of  this  new  and  unheard  of  Establishment.  Who  can  tell  but, 
that  as  one  plot  of  ground  after  another,  should  be  made  the 
consecrated  field  of  episcopal  labour,  the  Dissenters  would  at 
length  he  reduced  to  cultivate  the  waste  lands  for  themsebes 
and  to  seek  for  room  in  the  veriest  recesses  of  society  ! 


♦  Christian  Obsen  er,  Vol.  vii.  p.  396. 
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Rul  wouM  tih'  priiHi|)l‘s  oii  which  we  s;round  our  ‘  hostility* 
1^,  lj„»  h>(ahlislimciit,  lose,  uniler  this  iiuai^iuary  state  of  tliini^s, 
jh/ir f'^sential  iinj»ortiince  ?  In  our  view  they  wotihl  not,  herause 
nrinoiules  are  in  lluMnselves  invariable.  It  is  noooless  however 
lu  prove,  that  so  loiii^  as  the  ('hun'h  is  uplieUl  uiul  i;;overne(t  by 
ivtiitical  power,  ami  that  political  power  is  in  the  hands  of 
political  aijeuts,  such  a  state  of  things  must  remain  ainoni^  the 
niblesl  dn*ains  of  Utojiiaii  romance.  We  iiuc  t  s|K‘uk  of  ihiiu^ 
a<  they  are.  'I'he  Church  of  Kurland  conti  'us  some  of  the 
best  of  men.  It  has  j)ai ticularly  of  late  years  receives!  an  nc- 
pcssion  of  a  considerable  number  of  a!)le  and  evanijelical  minis¬ 
ters;  hut  by  far  the  majority  of  her  clei  i^y  are  destitute  of  what 
we  <li*eiu  essential  re<|uisites  for  the  dis(‘!iari»*('  of  the  pastoral 
function,  and  a  very  powerfid  parly  in  the  establishment,  are 


dotprinined  enemies  to  spiritual  ('liristinnity.  ^’et  are  lliey  the 
iccredited  ministers  of  the  State  ;  ami  they  put  hirili  claims,  on 
the  {rroiind  of  their  episcopal  nppoiittment,  (o  the  exclusive 
dhpmsation  of  the  Sacraments  in  their  supposed  inherent 
efiicaev.  In  tliese  claims  the  Kvanufclical  party  to  a  certain 
extent  unite,  'riiey  consider  their  int'Mests  us  identiiied  with  all 
the  xotuiirs  of  Cpiseopacy,  ami  they  i^fo  almost  e<|ual  len*^lhs 
uith  t!n‘  secular  party,  in  diseonnt*'nanei»ni;  tliefuncla’.nental  rii^lits 
of  Protestantism,  and  in  relusir<  eonummion  xvlth  Dissenters. 
Infatuated  with  the  ideal  |»erleelion  of  the  liStahlishmmt,  they 
refuse  to  lisien  to  any  objections  atcainst  her  Kitual  or  her  Dis- 
ripliiie,  and  take  aclvantairc  of  the  secular  imlepciideuec  and 
credit  which  they  derive  frmn  the  State,  to  put  down  ilii*irop- 
ponents  hy  the  force  of  iidlueiiee.  'riic  cousocpience  is,  that  in 
numberless  instances,  the  prejudices  against  Dissenters,  as  a 
separate  rastCy  proscrihed  liy  iln‘  Slate,  and  under  the  censure 
of  the  (Miureh,  have  increased  in  proportion  to  the  increase  of 
llie  Kv.mufelieal  ('lertj^y.  The  latter,  indeed,  have  hut  seldom 
hesiuteil  to  make  a  sacrifice  of  the  Dissenters,  in  order  to  pro¬ 
pitiate  their  <a*elesiastical  superiors,  and  to  clear  their  church- 
manship  from  suspicion.  Some  awful  instances  of  the  spirit  of 
an  ecclesiastical  institute, have  come  to  our  knowh'diife,  in  which 
men  t!ie  foremost  in  this  class  for  their  reputed  piety,  have 
enjoined  an  attendance  on  a  proflii^ule  administrator  of  the 
forms  of  the  Kpiscopal  Church,  in  preference  to  hearing  the 
truths  of  the  Gospel  faithfully  exponmled  in  u  Conventicle. 

In  opposition  to  this  vast  ]mlitical  assemhla^e  of  moral  con¬ 
trarieties,  in  opposition  to  this  uiiscripturul  comhiiiaiion,  m 
they  deem  it,  of  ecclesiastical  authority  and  secular  powerj  the 
llissenters  contend,  that  the  Kini^doin  ami  the  Church  of  ChrUt 
*re  altogether  spiritual,  and  that  ileli^ion  is  a  concern  of  a 
*tnclly  personal  nature;  tliat  the  lej;itimate  discharge  of  the 
P*^toral  function  is  wholly  independent  on  human  enactments, 
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iMul  i\ixi  moral  fitiioss  cannot  ho  conuniinicntod  hy  Stale  tp- 
paratns;  that  the  conunaiul  to  pn^acli  tin*  (lospcl  to  every 
creature,  ahsolnte  and  nnrc>tricUMl,  and  that  the  r’njhl  to 
choi>^i*  upon  wliose  spiritual  ministration  he  shall  attend,  is  the 
un.dieiiahle  hirthriii;ht  of  every  rcsponsihle  ui'eiit ;  that  if  tim 
rii;hl  he  letritirnate  under  any  cireiiinslances,  tor  instance,  in  se- 
]>aratinu^  .tri>iu  tiie  lloinish  coiniminion,  it  must  he  held  le<^ti- 
unite  und(*r  all,  inasmudi  as  it  is  founded  on  individual  respoD* 
sihility  conuecteil  with  the  free  exercise  of  the  judii^eineiU ;  that 
if  this  liirht  he  leu:itimate,  the  exercise  of  it  cannot  l»e  the  fa 
subject  of  penal  restrictions,  or  involve  any  criminality  upon 
whiili  civil  distinctions  may  he  founded;  and  therefore  that 
such  distinctive  enactments  are  an  invasion  of  the  civil  fnv- 
dom,  and  are  eonneeted  with  an  infrini*ement  of  the  most  sa¬ 
cred  ndii^ious  rights  of  tlie  subject.  These  are  tlie  prineipits 
of  inir  Dissent.  'I’hey  re’ate  to  all  that  is  dear  and  to  all  tint 
is  impoit  int.  'I'hey  are  connected  with  the  true  interests  of 
the  (Mmreh  of  (Christ,  and  with  the  triumph  of  the  (i.tspel. 
'i'here  are  many,  we  Lnovv,  and  we  rejoice  to  know  it,  who, 
thouvi:!!  tht'V  eontimie  to  pr:*fer  the  advantai^es  eonneeted  with 
nil  Kstaldishment,  recoijnise  these  fmiiinmvutdl  prinriplet, 
and  lot»k  upon  pious  Disstniters  as  hrethren.  W  e  cannot  in  all 
li'speets  think  ns  they  do,  or,  as  w(»  have  madi*  no  vow  on 
th(‘ snl>jeet  of  Nonconformity,  wc  should  |>ci  haps  I m*  tempted  to 
net  UN  they  do.  We  coid’ess  that  wt*  have  scruples,  like  the 
po(»r  Nvuieonformist  eler‘^y  of  (Miarlt*s  the  Si'coiurs  time,  re* 
lative  to  llaptismal  Uei^eneration  and  some  other  thim^s,  which 
would  prevent  our  suhseiihiut::  r»r  (niimu  to  the  Hook  of 
(hnnmou  Dniyi  r  and  OlViees.  Perhaps  we  may  haveotlierob- 
jectioiis  arisiii;;' from  educational  pn^judiee;  hut  wi*  wish  to  haw 
it  clearly  uudei  slooil,  tlr.it  the  priiu‘iph*s  of  Dissent  have  an  ex- 
isteiu'o  and  an  importance,  imh'pemh'ut  on  these  coiitiiit^efit 
cireumstiiiices.  'I  lie  term  Dissenter,  imh'ed,  althouij;h  we  haw 
no  viidiuit  ohjiu'lion  to  tin*  dissimilation,  is  wholly  utiniriuiinc 
ill  reference  to  onr  relii^ions  prineiples  ;  it  sim|ily  denotes  llie 
aceiilental  predicament  in  which  Preshvti‘riaii  and  Indepemlent 
Pi  otestaiits  are  placed,  in  common  with  men  of  opposite  doc¬ 
trinal  ojiinions,  hy  tiie.  political  estahlishment  of  the  Kjiiseopal 
order.  With  Kpiscopal  clcrijymen  of  the  liberal  views  we 
sjieak  of,  with  such  moderate  C 'lmr<*hmeii,  wo  never  have  had, 
we  never  can  have,  Sinimo^itics.*  ’I'licv  have  onr  honour,  oiir 
nllection,  and  onr  ])rayeis.  I'or  the  sake  of  liearinm 

men  preaeh  the  truth  as  it  is  in  .lesiis,  we  into  their 
eathi'dral>,  and  join,  with  ter  vent  sincerity,  in  their  justly 
enlomi/ed  Ijitnrmv.  Nav,  most  eordiallv  should  we  iiiirodocf 
siicli  miiiisiers  of  the  Kstahli>hment,  would  their  ecclesiastictl 
polity  permit  it  into  our  pulpits,  as  well  as  into  our  houscf. 
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Thov  iiinlorstand  owr  terms  of  communion,  'riicy  arc  aware 
that  "c  attacli  not  the  shiniow  of  sanctity  to  consecrated 
tfrasud :  that  tliev  are  not  imiehted  for  the  slii^hte^t  tloj^ree  of 
Jmr  ro^jKK  t  to  the  imposition  of  Kpisoopal  h.;iuls  :  -  wo  place  the 
IVidivtfiiaM  (Meri^yman,  ami  the  Imh'pemient  CMeii^yman,  o'l 
exactly  tlie  Mime  eminence.  It  is  the  eharacUr  of  the  man,  ami 
«if  lii'i  doctrine,  that  enixa^cs  all  4»nr  canonical  tleference. 
We  intM*!  as  fellow  citizens,  as  fellow  I'liristimis ;  and  if  Mr. 
Ilithlulph  will  pass  ns  hy  to  shake  hands  with  Dr,  Mant  at  the 
tllar,  th(nic:h  they  ipiarrelled  at  the  font,  ami  if  Mr.  .Scott*  will 
(icnminct'  ns  as  pM  aehers  of  rehellion,  and  if  the  Christian 
Ohne  rver  will  lose  his  temper  in  his  hnrry  to  overthrow  onr 
arijuments,  we  will  try  not  to  scorn  them,  hnl  remejiiher,  that 
much  as  they  are  ashanuMl  of  lh»‘  relationship,  and  ill  as  they 
have  sustained  it,  still,  they  arc  onr  hn'thrrn. 

.\rt.  II.  Ili'itnirc  dc  ^c.  History  of  fho  Ki?o,  IVogresx 

and  Kxtinction,  of  the  ditferent  Factions  which  agitated  France 
from  the  1  Itli  .Inly,  17S9,  till  the  Abdication  of  Napoleon.  In  three 
Volumes.  !ly  Joseph  Lavallec.  Price  II.  7s.  Murray. 

1  F  tlie  I'reneh  are  not  first  rati?  hisforiuns,  (hey  are  at  least  c.x- 

cellcnt  narrators.  J'hey  seize  with  admirable  dexterity,  ami 
toueh  with  inimitahle  skill,  those  marking  points  wliieh  comprise 
the  main  interest  of  the  siory ;  hnl  they  m  gleet  (hose  minor  and 
tonneeting  (h'tails  which  give  it  its  colour  ami  character.  'Flicy 
write  as  they  ih'claim,  with  sjiirit  and  rapidity;  hnt  their  vc- 
bemenei'  and  snperilnons  imergy  are  injvirions  to  that  calmness 
ami  steadiiK'ss  of  mind,  tliat  kcemuiss  of  penetration,  and  that 
power  of  combination,  which  distinguish  the  historian  from  the 
narrator.  'I'he  rreiichman,  in  ail  that  he  w rite's,  as  in  all  that 
he  does,  aims  at  (‘iVect ;  and  this  cannot,  in  narration  at  least, 
be  always  obtained,  without  the  saeriliee  of  (rnth  ;  not  (hut  lu» 
cb*signe(lly  falsities,  hnt  the  vivaeity  of  liis  imagination,  the  ra)tid 
and  lluctnating  movoments  of  liis  mind,  and  (he  n'adiness  and 
h licit)  of  his  expression,  sednet'  him,  and  he  wanders.  There 
IS  a  great  deal  of  all  this  in  (he  work  hefort*  ns.  It  is  exceed¬ 
ingly  snp(*rlicial,  hnt  nncommonly  interesting.  It  has  mncli 
brilliant  colon  ring,  and  mneli  spiriteii  grouping,  together  w  ith, 
here  and  tln*re,  facts  both  novt'l  and  important ;  hnt  it  is  utterly 
jleficieni  in  that  soundness  of  intellectual  and  moral  principle, 
in  those  just,  comprehensive,  and  penetrating  views,  which,  in 
their  comhiiialion,  men  have  for  w  ant  of  a  belter  epithet,  agreed 
*ocall  the  Pliilosophy  of  History.  In  most  of  the  pnliiications 

*  ^cc  a  Notice  of  Mr,  Scott’s  Letter,  at  the  end  of  the  present 
dumber. 
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we  liavo  seen,  to  tlic  Kovoltition,  tho  writers  continually 

betray  the  ))arti«i;in  ;  ami  in  compliance  with  the  rub's  esti. 
biisluvl  in  such  cases,  on  one  side  tlu*y  lavish  u  icdmidant  portion 
of  laudatory  adjcciives,  while  on  the  iKher  they  heap  an  avert«e 
qnaiiiity  of  vimj»crative  substantives,  'i’lieir  own  triends  ut 
vtrtttvuA'y  incornifitibU'y  intrepidcy  Hitidime ;  while  their  op. 
j)oii<'nts  arc  /n#i7rcx,  poltrons,  enenjuniencM^  or  hceleratn. 
J^avallec  is  not  quilt*  exempt  IVom  this;  on  the  whole,  however^ 
be  is  as  tree  IVom  ))urtiulity  as  can  reasonably  be  expected  IVom 
one  who  was  an  interested  spectator,  and  occasionally  uu  iutef- 
locntor  in  the  scenes  which  be  describes.  We  by  no  incjua 
acspiiesce  in  all  M.  Ij.’s discriminations  ol’  character;  we  ihiuk 
soim*  of  them  dcicetive,  and  others  directly  at  variance  with 
undeniable  facts;  but  there  is  an  air  of  conviction  and  sincerity 
in  his  very  errors,  which,  while  we  dilh*r  from  his  sciitimeDh, 
leaves  our  confidence  in  his  honesty  unabated. 

In  his  preface  M.  I<avallee  justly  complains  of  the  erronooos 
notions  entertained  in  Fiiii^land,  respecting  the  llevolution ;  and 
he  very  fairly  ussitjfus  the  reasons.  After  advertiui;  to  the  en- 
tiiusiasm  w  ith  w  hich  the  first  circumstances  of  that  «rcat  event 
were  hailetl  in  this  country,  he  attril)ut<'s  die  aversion  which  sub- 
f»e(|Uontly  arose,  to  the  war,  to  the  misconceptions  and  inisiepre- 
sentations  of  the  emiv^rants,  and  to  the  venal  and  factious  cha¬ 
racter  of  the  French  Journals.  In  trutli,  for  want  ot  authmic 
materials,  it  has  been  impossible  hitherto  to  f«  rm  a  fair  and  im¬ 
partial  estimate  of  the  ^encial  character  of  tlio  Fi<*ncli  llcvo- 
hition.  Kespectinq;  the  nu*ie  overt  acts  of  ilu*  various  transac¬ 
tions,  we  have  eviilenee  more  than  is  rcipiisite;  but  of  thrir 
secret — that  is,  of  their  real  history,  we  know  little  or  nothing. 
As  in  all  sj^reat  events  and  sudden  chnm;es,  mu(*!i  no  doubt 
the  result  of  what  is  called ‘accident,  but  much  more  was  the 
clTcct  of  intrigue ;  and  of  this,  who,  (*\eeptin:j;  the  parties  im¬ 
mediately  concerned,  shall  ^ivc  us  the  history ;  and  even  when 
given,  who  shall  ensure  its  correctness  ?  lie  this  however  as  it 
may,  every  new  summary  of  these  events,  furnishes  us  aith 
adflitional  facts,  and  brings  out  something  at  least  of  those  dteper 
machinations  ;  and  if  the  world  should  be  permitted  to  enjoy  a 
few  years  of  peace  and  quietness,  we  may  hope  that  in  thil 
respite  from  revolutionary  madness,  and  from  the  far  less 
curable  frenzy  of  inqierial  ambition,  the  means  and  opportunity 
may  be  obtaincil,  of  forming  u  more  aeeurale  and  impartiil 
judgement  of  the  troubled  periotl  through  w  hich  we  have  passed. 
Aficr  having  vindicated  Ids  countrymen  from  the  charge  of 
Jacobinism,  31.  Lavallei*  describes  the  vast  majority  of 
Frenchmen  as  desirous  only  of  a  government  which  shall  be  the 
guarantcHi  and  conservator  of  public  liberty  ;  careless  about  the 
name,  provided  the  reality  be  secured. 
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*\Vhv»  asks,>  has  France  PufTercil  and  fought  through  the 
courw  of  five-nnd-tnenty  years?  It  was  to  attain  such  a  state  of 
things  A'  I  df8cri!)ed.  What  does  she,  at  the  present 

moment,  require  ?  That  her  strife  shall  not  have  been  in  vain . 

But  I  iVar  that  there  are  still  some,  whose  interests  and  preji  dices  arc 
in  opposition  to  this  anxious  hope  of  the  great  majority  of  the  French 
people,  and  who  endeavour  by  an  odious  epithet  to  discredit  the 
niidom  and  the  purity  of  this  desire.  These  tactics  are  not  new. 
Thus  the  .lacobins  stigmatized  ns  Royalists  all  the  partisans  of  an 
equal  liberty,  and  thus  the  a/Zr/i- royalists  reproach  as  Jacobins,  those 
Frenchmen  who  stand  up  for  a  constitutional  government.* 

In  a  brief  sketch  of  his  own  qiialilioations  for  the  task  he  has 
undertaken,  iM.  li.  tiescrihes  himself  as  having  enjoye^l  the  con- 
hdenee  of  the  Count  de  Clermont-'ronneiTc,  and  as  having 
assisted  him  in  his  rlTorts  to  save  Louis  \Vl.  He  then  passed 
into  the  MTviee  of  Uoland,  and  until  the  close  of  the  s(‘ssion  of 
the  National  Ass(‘inl)ly.  was  at  tlie  head  of  the  oflice  des 
romptvs  (Icnidiiircit,  During  the  ministry  of  Hene/eoh,  he 
was  principal  commissary  of  the  (‘xecutive  power;  afterwards 
he  bic.ime  eontidenlial  secretary  to  a  memlier  of  the  Directory, 
and  finally,  for  ten  years,  chief  itf  division  in  the  grand  chan¬ 
cery  of  the  lit'gion  of  Honour,  ^l.  li.’s  Introduction,  witliout 
any  particular  claim  to  novelty  «r  interest,  lends  us  through  tlie 
usual  rouiiiie  of  preparatory  causes,  which  gradually  hut  surely 
bruufiflit  on  tlie  Revolution  ;  the  low  and  selfish  dehaiichery  of 
liOuis  \V.,  the  intriguing  syco|)hancy  of  Maiipeoii,  the  indc- 
chive  CiiaractiT  of  Louis  \VI,  the  unguarded  and  expensive 
dissipation  of  Marie  Antoinette :  and  in  atldition  to  these  defiTls 
of  character,  the  practical  errors  of  Louis  in  the  re(  all  of  the 
refractory  Parliaments,  and  the  alliance  with  tJie  United  States 
of  America,  tln*se  ;  with  iniuimcrahle  other  hlnndcrs,  and,  repeated 
fiilures,  hoiii  tli4'oreti(‘a1  and  practical,  were  eagerly  made  use  of 
by  desjicrate  and  amhilious  inti  igners,  to  exasperate  the  public 
mind.  Independently  of  the  weakness  of  character,  (very  dif¬ 
ferent  from  intellectual  weakness,)  of  Louis,  liis  manners  and 
liihits  were  not  calculated  to  coiiimand  re8|H‘ct.  He  was  an 
ricelleni  ami  sensible  man,  hut  without  any  thing  dignified  or 
i'inj;!)  in  his  composition.  His  tastes  were  simple,  hut  soine- 
tthai  low  ;  his  ordinary  recreation  was,  we  believe,  working  in 
iMiiithy;  and  in  his  visits  to  the  theatre,  he  ilisplayed  no  relish 
for  the  works  of  Corneille  and  Racine,  while  he  exliihiteil  the 
most  extravagant  delight  at  farcical  and  grotes(|ue  perrormances. 
The  very  excellciK  ies  of  liis  character  were  iiijnrions  to  him  ; 
it>d  those  (pialities  which  would  have  made  him  amiable  and 
re^peeiable  as  a  private  individual,  were  destinclive  of  his 
wuliority  as  a  monarch.  Nor  was  he  happy  in  his  choice  of 
Dinislers.  The  selfish  le\ity  of  Maurepas,  the  systematic  rest'* 
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UritMiiu*,  llu*  sp!i'nili<l  clhirhttantMm  of  CaloiHk^ 
tlir  v.iulty  und  ojinNU'iial  inMir.iiluMnco  of  Ni*cki*r,  all, 
ouch,  roiiiribiitosl  Ui  ihc  >un*  und  (cri  ihlc  |)roi:^rt‘>s  of  tin*  ij.ulKf. 

*M  l^avaUcr  d4‘Scrihos  tin*  prcst*nl  of  rniicf, 

as  h-  'dici;  [\  r.'tii’i  il  siiul  hlorai  s  life;  the  (\)ui»l  <rArlnis  as  iiuTflf 
a  Hi  to  o  plca'^urc  ;  tlio  hooso  of  (’oiulc  ohjoyiiii?  the  atiiim  mm 
tllijn  at  ('liantilli;  (lu*  prince  of  ('onli  ilisiiniruishiiii;  himself 
h»,  an  hononrahle  fr.ioknc?s,  ‘  censiirini;  \v!tln>iit  reserve  imdi 
‘  nH*n  and  thin!^>/  and  reprovini;'  even  his  own  son,  wlioni* 

‘  I'll. ml  dispo^ition  rendered  him  more  sniKervient  to  the  rovil 

‘  >\iir 

Uut  the  mtist  popular  meinher  of  the  royal  family,  was  thr 
Ti'.i^rr.iide  Orleans;  tall  and  well  mu(h‘,  Imt  hetrayiiii;  in  hi^  ; 
earl.'«neled  ciuinlenance  tin*  ii reijjularities  of  his  life;  seeking 
popnlniiy  !)>  (he  hu'Cst  and  mo^t  dctestahle  nii'ans  ;  anil  col-  | 
h'ctisev  around  liu.i  dt'haiieluM's  and  intrii^ners  of  the  lowj'st  ainl 
most  tiesp,  ralo  ela-'*',  until  men  of  iiin^her  (aients  and  wiiler  aiim, 
foim  !  it  eonvfMiienl  to  make  him  thi'ir  tool  nnil  their  victim.  Tbe 
f*ortu!U‘  which  1m‘  inherited  from  his  Tatlier,  was  immense  ;  ainlyrt 
so  d.C'plt’ahle  was  his  ra[)acity,  as  (o  lead  him  into  the  possesl 
acts  of  meauiu'ss  ihroiiirliout  the  whoh*  of  his  carnT.  Jle  hejjac 
liy  ^ei/iu‘;;  tht‘  plate  and  jewels  of  his  fiith4‘r’s  widow,  aoti 
carried  I  is  has  ucss  to  tlu‘  incredihh‘'e\leut  ol’  stealiuiC  the  ven 
hrilliants  iu  which  his  fatlnu's  [»or(rait  was  set  when  presented  to 
her.  'Mu*  whole  of  his  life  was  worthy  of  its  outset ;  and  tbf 
onl\  revloe  J’ in*::  'irttie  whicli  lor  a  i.iouieut  minified  itself  with 
lh“  m.c*s  (d  infamy,  was  manifested  in  (he  calmness  and  <li;;nilt 
with  which  he  had  his  iinaittal  late,  'riie  first  of  the  fiiclions 
wliieh,  in  ion*::  and  appallin::;  succession,  alHieteil  I'ruiiee,  put 
this  wtetclied  malt  forwanl,  as  its  osteiisihh*  hero,  and  would 
])ro!jahl\  have*  pLiecd  him,  for  a  time  at  least,  upon  the  throne; 
lull  so  excessive  was  his  coVvardict*,  that  it  (‘ompelled  them  to 
ahjndon  hitn,  at  tlic  very  moment  when  his  interest  and  their 
own  seemed  insi*parahly  hleiided. 

In  tin'  early  setmes  of  tin*  Kevolntion,  wliih*  (here  was  much 
of  inrhidetna',  imich  enthusiasm,  and  mneh  praetical  i^^norance, 
tli«;playe«l  on  tin*  part  oi  the  new  le^^islators,  it  si‘enis  to 
impt>^sil»h*  to  <li*ny  that  there  was  also,  especially  in  the  Ni- 
lion  d  \sseinhl\,  much  i^ciininc  patriotism  and  jtoliiical  intei^rity 
Q:nl  in  not  a  fi'w  individn  tls  cotiimandinic  superiority  of  talent. 
Of  the  (wo  principal  lead(*rs  cd  (he  opj)ovii(»  j)ar(i(‘S,  ^Mirabeau. 

‘  the  Uriiins  ol‘  i>ati intism,’  and  ?.limrv,  ‘  llie  .load  of  royally/ 
IM.  IjW.idee  skmciiv's  the  characters  at  len;;ih  ;  hut  thelirslh 
so  well  known,  ihal  we  sliall  confme  omselves  to  the  poriroil 
id’  tlio  S'n’ond. 

‘  In  t!  ic<e  stormy  discussions  appeared  a  man  whose  name,  durinc 
foiir-amhltvenly  yeara,  has  never  ceased  to  he  famoii';  n  priest  wh^ 
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portrait  has  never  yet  been  ili*awn,  except  by  passion;  v long  boasted  ns 
ihcir  Demostbenes  !)y  tlie  friends  of  royalty  ;  long  insulted  ns  a  Zoi* 
las  bv  the  pieteiuled  friends  of  the  people;  invested  with  the  purple,  ' 
gnd  the  >.nnlly  halo,  (l^aurcoh  dcs  saints^)  by  Tins  VI.;  now  raado 
to  sit  in  sackcloth  by  Pius  \II.  by  that  Pope  who  was  in  turn  the 
ertature,  cH>urtier,  friend,  chief-priest,  and  evil  genius  of  Napoleon, 
but  always  infallible,  because  always  pope.  It  is  already  j^erccived 

that  1  speak  of  th»'  AhbC*  Maury . Horn  in  the  Comtat  Venalssin, 

at  Vaiireas* ‘he  came  while  still  a  young  man,  to  Paris,  He  there 
attfinpted  t(»  tread  in  the  steps  of  Hourdaloue,  but  he  followed  with 

a  halting  pace,  ile  preached,  and  preached  badly . he  intro- 

iluccd  himself  to  Diderot,  and  told  him  his  failure  ;  his  provincial 
forwardness,  his  leviticai  airs,  his  antipathy  to  prt'jiulice,  pleased 
the  philo>opher,  and  he  thought  it  a  marvellous  goini  joke  to  correct, 
iijorn,  nmi  even  to  compose  discourses  to  be  delivered  by  a  priest 
from  the  pulpit  of  truth.  Diderot  tlius  metamorphosed  into  a  divine, 
puffei  his  pupil.  Maury  was  intimate  with  d'Alembert,  Mariiiontel, 
Ihlvetius,  the  l)ar()n  d’Holbach,  and  others  of  the  same  stamp ;  the 
wo«’u'n  especially  assisted  to  bring  him  forward — such  was  the  school 
in  which  he  was  educated.  The  panegyric  of  St.  Vincent  ile  I'aulc, 
a  master-piece  in  its  kind,  was  tlu*  result  of  this  training.  Hut  he 
vras  poor,  and  it  is  a  very  necessary  thing  to  he  rich,  llis  friends 
hill  siege  to  the  simplicity  of  the  Ahl)e  Hoismont,  and  persuaded 
him  th.ii  a  handsome  pension  would  give  him  less  trouble  than 
the  in.iiKigement  of  his  ollicial  possessi»)iis ;  lie  was  old,  he  loved 
ciM*  and  (juiel,-  and  he  resigned  his  numerous  beuetices  in  favour  of 
llie  .Vhl)  •  Maury  ;  the  Abbey  of  I.yons  was  one  of  these,  'fhis 
Abbey  is  near  IVronne.  and  .Maury  was  resident  there,  while  the 
cleclion  to  the  States  (ieneral  were  going  forwu.**d.  The  cure  of 
Danevoisin  wa.s  electcil,  hut  after  having  excused  himself  as  long 
as  he  could,  he  coiiseutcd,  only  provided  they  would  give  him  Maury 
for  his  Colleague.’ 

W  c  ui  ' told  that  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  hiirned  part  of  Ifw 
History  of  the  World,  on  discovering  his  inahility  to  nscer- 
ifiii  th  - pariiculars  of  a  transaction  which  took  pl  ace  before  liis 
ryes;  uui  llniry  IV.  listening  to  the  varying  and  contradictory 
a  •counts  gi\en  by  his  oliieers,  of  a  battle  in  which  they  bad 
just  been  engaginl,  is  reportiMl  to  have  e\elaini(‘d — “  Sit  much 
ifi('  Iruih  iif  tl Riit  we  ladieve  that  tlujre  never 
\'as  a  grciter  diderenct*  of  ojiiiiioii  ami  statement  on  any  subject, 
than  on  tin*  a'*lion  of  tlie  Rriiua*  de  Lamln'sc,  when  eom- 
niaiuling  a  detachment  in  the  'Piiilleries.  t)iie  atrenimt  states 
bini  to  have  charged  the  multitude  and  wantonly  sabred  a 
briplcss  old  man.  ‘  No,’  says  another  version  ;  ‘  it  was  a 
‘  y«'u:ig  man  who  was  frying  to  cut  olV  UU  retreat  by  shutting 
‘  i.v*  i'oiit  tnurnaut  ”•  I'lien  we  have  tiie  assurance  of  the 
i  Jiuii. litre  of  investigation,  lliat  two  men  were  killetl,  one  old, 
ll;e  other  young.  A  fourth  authority  atlirms,  that  no  one 
''as  killed,  nor  oven  wounded,  hut  that  a  few  blows  were  struck 
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\Tilli  the  tlat  of  the  sahre.  Now  we  have  the  depoiUion  of 
M.  LivnlhV,  that  t!)c  Frinee  galloped  against  an  old  mti 
threw  him  down,  and  liurt  him  severely. 

If  it  \ver4*  our  intention  to  *:five  our  readers  the  story  of  ! 
the  Kevolnlion,  w<‘  should  not  seleet  the  disjointed  narratWei  I 
of  M.  li.  for  the  snhject  of  a  eojinected  a!)stract.  He  sadly 
negleets  the  intiTinediute  «^ri\datior.s ;  he  p  isses  from  one  serici 
of  facts  to  nnotlier,  without  any  kind  of  conne\u)n.  lie  fro* 
cjuenlly  astonishes  his  readers  with  passaii^es  of  which  it  is 
sometinn's  dilhcidt  to  ascertain  the  meaniiii^,  ami  sometimes 
impossihh*  to  admit  the  truth.  Of  the  latter  description,  there 
is  ill  tilt*  fust  volume,  a  struiii^e,  ramhlini^  tirade ,  full  of  words, 
and  hints,  ami  mysteries;  hut,  as  we  j^uess,  ‘  sii^nifyin;?  no- 
‘  thinu;.’  He  says,  or  seems  to  say,  that  the  Jesnih  had  i 
iirineipal  share  in  the  turhnient  and  suni^uinary  scenes  of  the 
K<'Vohitio!i  ;  that  they  were  the  secret  ai^ents  in  all  the  mnrkin;^ 
events;  ami  that  tlu*ir  mysteriems  missionaries  were  intermingled 
with  all  classes — clerj^y,  nobles,  j>\lriots,  4lem:u;oixucs,  aud 
whis))eriirjf  mischief  to  them  all.  'This  is  very  line  ami  very 
fiiijhtful  Ibr  two  or  thive  pap4*s,  hut  it  ivqairt’s  an  amaziiij^ 
tleal  of  evi4lence  to  make  it  plausible,  and  M.  La\allee  ^ives 
none. 

The  C4)nslituent  Assemidy  havini^  completed  the  Consti¬ 
tution,  iWi^ned  its  4lelei4ati4m,  amt  was  followed  by  the 
lative  AssiMubly,  which  hehl  its  lirst  sitliiuj^  October  I,  1791. 
The  former  distinctions  of  K4>yalist  ami  Patriot,  were  here  lost, 
and  three  parties — the  ('onstitutionul  Royalists,  the  Repub¬ 
licans,  and  tlu‘  Anarchists,  be^an  their  mortal  strife.  The  most 
]>owerful  speaker,  and  inilei'il  in  our  4>pinion  the  indy  <;*enuine 
4)rat4)r,  in  tliis  assembly,  was  V4*ri;:niand,  n  man  of  brilliant  talents, 
Imt  incorrii'ihly  indolent.  It  should  seem,  aceordinjif  to  Ma¬ 
dame  Uolaml,  that  he  was  mif  an  extemporam'ous  speaker.  In 
the  translation  of  her  “  Appeal'*  (Johnson  l7tM))  she.  is  made 
to  atVirm  that  ^  he  di<l  not  speak  without  pre|)aration,  like 
^  (luadet ;  but  his  made  sp4‘4Thes  ....  may  still  be  read  with  the 
‘  ^reat4'st  pleasure.’  'I'lie  oriu^inal  phrase,  of  which  this  is, 
notwithstandinu:,  a  just  renderinu^,  is  somewhat  more  4‘(piivo<‘al : 

‘  11  n'improvisiit  pas  cunittic  (wtfadet,^  may  jiossibly  only  mean 
that  he  was  not  eipial  to  (luadctin  olV-haml  speakin^‘,  though 
we  have  certainly  always  understooil  it  in  the  sense  of  the 
translation.  'I’his  iilea  is  supported  by  the  extraordinary  fact 
that,  thoiu;h  his  intrepidity  was  umpiestiouable,  he  made  no 
clVort  to  defcml  hiiuself  in  the  Convention  when  the  decree 
of  arrest  was  carried  as^ainst  him,  while  lianjuiiiais  displayed 
the  utmost  boldness  and  eloquence.  31.  Lavallee,  however, 
sjH'uks  of  him  in  the  following;  terms,  which  arc  directly  at 
variance  with  the  btateincnt  >vc  have  just  given. 
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^  <  It  was  scliloni  that  Vcrgninux  delivered  a  studied  speech;  he 

i  nofseised  the  great  art  of  extemporizing  ;  Ins  reasoning  was  perfect; 
i  {ili^ connexion  of  his  ideas  exact;  his  diction  pure  and  unaflected... 
j  More  frequently  appealing  to  the  nussions  than  t4»  the  understanding— 
\Vhen  he  had  succeeded  in  awakening  them,  his  bold  apostrophes, 
j  bis  terrible  ‘inipreeations,  wrested  from  enthusiasm,  what  wisdom 
lould  have  withheld.  Inaccessible  to  fear,  firm  against  the  abuse* 
thr  murmurs,  the  clamour  of  the  opposite  party,  nothing  disturbed 
hii  presence  of  mind ;  and  watching  the  return  of  silence,  seizing 

it  with  dexterity,  he  thundered,  he  lightened,  he  triumphed . 

'  His  memory  was  prodigious.  The  eloquence  of  Mii  nbeau  was  more 
abrupt,  fxaccnd^c.J  that  of  Cazales  had  in  it  more  ot  eHort.  The 
Abb«'  .Maury  was  too  parenthetical,  and  consetjuently  hi^  meaning 
i  not  always  obvious.  Ihe  elonience  of  Vergniaux  was  like  a  fine 
1  fummer’s  clay  when  the  sun  Wgins,  pursues,  and  ends  his  career 
I  without  a  cloud,  shedding  light  and  heat  in  liis  brilliant  course.* 

Against  this  great  man  and  liis  party,  usually  calhnl  col¬ 
lectively  the  comprising  nearly  all  the  talents  of  the 

i  isst'inhly,  Uobtspierre  and  his  satellites  arrayed  their  for- 
j  inidable  pliulaiix.  Without  either  fiixiiro,  voice,  courage,  or 
j  great  powers,  Maximilian  Isitlore  llohcspierre,  hy  mere  dint 
'  of  steady  cunning,  destroyed  nearly  every  ol»stacle  in  his  way 
\  to  oinpire,  and  failed,  only  hy  an  accidtuil  as  it  appears,  of 
I  obtaining  the  Dietatorship  of  riunce.  Instead  of  acting  with 

Ifnorgy  and  decision,  the  (liroiide  wasted  their  lime  in  secret 
consultations,  and  exhausted  their  own  poptdaritv  and  the 
i|  pitience  of  tin  ir  auditors  in  public,  by  their  incessant  speaking. 
[|  They  were  men  of  words,  but  their  antagonists  were  men  of 
I  deeds.  The  Gironde  had  not  resolute  virtue  enough  to  s(‘cuiv. 
I  the  conlideiice  of  good  men,  nor  were  they  atrocious  enough  to 
meet  the  Jaeohins  on  their  own  terms;  they  were  without 
A  an  efleetive  parly,  and  they  felt  it.  They  hesitated  and  com¬ 
promised  ;  they  advanced  and  retired  ;  tliey  contrihiited  to  the 
ruin  of  the  monarchy,  and  they  ilid  not  long  survive  it.  Under 
^  the  iron  rule  of  the  anarchists,  France  became  a  scene  of  misery 
i  and  blood;  the  best  of  her  sons  fell  beneath  the  revolutionary 
i  axe;  and  the  crushing  sway  of  her  tyrants  has  obtained  a 
distinctive  epithet  of  most  expressive  truth — the  Keign  of 
Ij  Terror. 

It  would  he  an  interesting,  hut  a  too  extensive  task,  to 
describe  here  the  various  struggles  of  these  eonilieting  parties, 
die  heroic  but  inen'ectual  resistance  of  the  more  inoilerate  re- 
)uil)licaiis,  and  the  final  ascendency  of  the  •lacubins  Nor  can 
''e  venture  on  the  detail  of  the  various  intrigues  and  contests 
''hicli  brought  on  the  downfal  of  that  tremendous  power.  Wc 
find,  however,  in  the  volumes  before  us,  an  account  of  the 
t»Trible  debate  wliicli  sealed  the  doom  of  Robespicyre,  more 
'•‘omplete  and  intert*sling  than  wc  remember  to  have  seen  before. 
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Ho  had  loiii^  convinwl  th()«JO  with  whoi’i  ho  had  !:ocn  acnn. 
toniod  to  not,  that  In*  ooiisidorcd  only  tho  instrummu 

of  his  olovation,  aiul  tliat  w!h*fu‘'.  r  hi''  lin/nl  .ioahuKy 
sii*^|>o(  t  ill  thorn  any  inU  iition  of  rivalry,  thoir  lato  was  detor- 
ininod.  Aftor  huvini;  raisod  hiinsolTio  powor  hy  tho  u>si>tancf 
of  Dantoii,  In*  hail  soiit  liim  l4>  tin*  sv-dhild  ;  othors  of  hi« 
frit  mis  had  at  ililVoront  i>ori<»4ls  sliarod  tin*  same  dostnirtiun 
niii  and  do  Varoiims  and  (\dlot  ilMloroois,  his  assooiatt*s  in 
oriiiu*,  and  nioinhors  with  him  (d  tho  ('ommittro  of  Puhlio  Safety^ 
aj){)ioiit*nsivo  of  tho  saiiu*  fato,  dot(*niiiin‘d  to  mako  a  tiosponite 
olVurl  to  anticipato  it.  Aftor  various  inaiuonvros  and  transactions, 
in  whioli  tho  oowardioo  of  Uoliovpierro  noiitralizod  the  des« 
porato  onori^y  (»f  liis  dovot«'<l  partisans,  tho  docisivo  day  arrived^ 
tho  o\or  famous  i)  Fhvrtuidor, 

*  NovtT  since  the  trial  of  Louis  XV 1.  had  the  Convention  been  so 
numerous.  At  ten  o’clock  it  was  all  assembled,  'fhe  mob  of  Uo- 
bespiorre  filled  the  tribunes.  He  appeared;  murmurs  announced 
liis  arrival  ;  he  entered  elate  with  hope  ;  he  sat  down  <lepressed  with 
fear.  St.  Just  aseended  the  tribune,  hut  he  had  uttered  only  a  few 
sentences  when  he  w  as  intei  ruiited  hv  'I'allien  from  the  summit  of  the 
Mountain^*  fa  part  of  the  hall  socallal.) 

'riie  spi*(*eh  which  is  (piotod  by  AJ.  l/avallee,  as  delixered  by 
'rallien,  is  evidentiv  from  ree<dh‘elion  onlv,  and  we  shall  tbercforc 
pass  it  by;  but  we  ba\o  belore  ns  in  aiiotlu'r  work  a  descrip¬ 
tion  of  'I'allicirs  TH*rson  and  manner  tut  this  ooeasion,  wliich  we 
sball  insc'tt. 

‘  In  bow  liigli  a  rank  docs  lb  it  orator  deserve  to  be  placed*  who, 
concealing  a  dagger  in  bis  vest,  durst  I’orm  the  fearless  rei^ohition  of 
baerilieing  Hohespierre  in  full  senate,  if  his  ehupienee  had  failed  to 
beat  down  the  tyrant,  and  who  overlbrew  bim  by  the  force  of  his 
words  alone.  SuHieient  care  luis  not  lieen  taken  to  record  the  ter¬ 
rible  and  vehement  ekxpier.ee  of  Tallien  in  that  decisive  moment. 
Never  perhaps  did  any  orator  eonibine  such  physical  and  moral 
powers  to  uncover  an  abyss  and  reveal  its  dangers  to  bis  atiVighleil 
neareis.  Never  was  a  more  rapid  and  more  terrilile  impuhe  com¬ 
municated ;  bis  voice.  Ids  gesture.  Ids  broken  words,  bis  eyes  tUsh- 
ing  with  anger  and  horror,  the  sluuldering  of  bis  whole  trame,  ill 
nnnouneed  the  sulilimest  eifoit  of  human  ehxpienee.  It  triumphed; 
and  had  this  been  iis  only  service  to  luimanitv»  its  blessings  should 
be  held  in  eteriuiJ  niemorv.  ( Bibliothvquc  r/’io/  homme  de  gouU 
VoL  L/).  2L2./ 

We  return  to  >1.  Lavullee. 

‘  Hardly  bad  'fallien  finished,  when  Uobc.spierre  darted  to  thi 
tribune.  At  tlie  same  moment,  twenty  members  rush  towardi  it 
Instantly  the  whole  mountain  aro.'‘e,  and  cries  of — donnivith  Itobes- 
pierre — down  with  the  tyranty  resounded  IVom  every  side.  VadiCT» 
Amar,  Lourdon  de  TOisr,  Lecointre  dc  Versailles,  Collot  d’Ilcrbois» 
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I.con*nl  l^ouriloii,  vJavopiu\  Le^cmlrc,  even  llillaud  dc  Varennes, 
prori>und  dijyiinulatlon  hy  a  dexterous  nnpeal  from 
Tillirn,  spoke  in  siieeession.  ()  wliat  erinies,  what  hatefal  intri^ues^ 
what  Moody  ojipressions,  wliat  unheard  of  iniquities,  were  brought 
19  li'dit  on  that  terrible  morning!  During  more  than  two  hours 
Koht^jderro  was  absolutely  io  eonvulsions;  all  the  movements  of  Iiis 
‘expressed  the  rage  wliich  devoured  him.  A  hundred  times 
M  he  demand  permission  to  speak,  and  could  not  obtain  it.  He 
f!une  to  the  stair  of  the  tribune,  and  could  not  be  torn  fn>ni  it.  and 
n  (ins  position  the  speakers  who  followed  each  other  in  rapid  suc- 
.fiLsion.  seemed  like  so  many  divinities  launching  thunders  at  his 
head»  itod  the  countless  details  of  his  atrocities  streamed  upon  him 
;iie  a  rain  of  lire.  His  strength  at  hist  gave  way.  He  sought  on 
fTfiy  scat  a  resting  place,  ainl  every  where  met  w  ith  a  repulse.  He 
VIS  pursued  from  ^dace  to  place  with  tlie  bitterest  reproaches.  When 
he  seemed  nearly  tainting,  one  said  to  him,  “  You  are  choakrd  with  the 
lJoo:i  of  Ihiuton,'^  “  IVretch^  touch  not  that  hvnchf*  exclaimed 
another,  ^\/or  there  sat  Ver^niaux.  He  advanced  to  the  galleries, 
anil  raLsing  his  arms  towards  those  who  tilled  them,  exclaimed,  Wifi 
yjuaband'/u  wr,  mUI  you  xiiffer  me  to  iH'rish  ;  me ^  your  champion  t — All 
«ere  silent ;  and  those  very  men  wlio  were  posted  there  by  himself, 
icrritieil  ai  so  unexpected  a  scene,  remained  motiordess  at  his  appeaL 
KoUspierre,  sinking  w'ith  exhaustion,  succeeded  once  more  in 
naehing  the  front  of  the  tribune.  Thuriot  w'as  preshlent.  Robes¬ 
pierre  exclaimed  to  him :  President  t)f'  assassins,  for  the  last  time  / 
6ik  leave  to  speak.  At  this  moment  a  general  cry  bursts  forth — The 
decree  of  uccusaiioi  to  the  vote  !  'fhe  President  put  the  (juestion,  and 
not  a  single  deputy  kept  his  seat.’ 

At  this  vm  y  time,  wlien  Kobespierre  seemed  abandoned  hy 
ill,  and  liunted  to  tin*  very  precipice  of  bis  fate, 'a  dreadful 
proof  was  alVorded  of  tin*  awful  aseendeney  wliicli  lie  hud  ae* 
«|uired.  One  membm*  demanded  to  be  inelnded  in  his  aet  of 
amisation,  and  when  he  was  eoiiveyed  to  prison  hy  the  c/cw«- 
ffrinacs,  tlie  jailors  one,  and  all,  n*lnsed  to  inedr  the  respon- 
sihility  of  rcrei‘iving  l)im,  ami  he.  was  conveyed  to  fin*  cooununfi 
whieh  iinmediati*lv  or(b‘red  the  /oco’/i  to  rung  and  deelared 
il'clf  ill  a  slate  of  insnrreelion.  Had  Kob.  spierrc  possessed 
coinaion  eoiirage,  he  woidtl  prohably  «*veii  now  have  been  vic¬ 
torious ;  but  he.  was  wholly  unmanned  ;  lie  wept  like  an  infant, 
^nd  whined  most  lamc’iitably  ahout  tin*  ingratitude*  of  men.  In 
the  mean  time,  tin*  leaders  of  tlie  o|)|)osite  party  acted  with 
promptness  and  decision.  Ijegendrc,  singly,  cnt<?rcd  the  hall 
M  the  Jacohins,  and  hy  hisrndc  but  vigorous  eloquence,  actually 
dkjieisrd  them,  put  out  tin*  lights,  IcHkcd  the  doors,  and  ear¬ 
ned  the  keys  to  the  Convention.  Hurras  ami  Leonanl  Honrdoii 
collected  some  hatallioiis  of  national  guards,  and  their  cohimiis 
tttci  at  the  house  of  the  commune.  They  ascended  the  staircase 
•nmi  shouts  of  Vive  la  Conrontion^  and  the  reign  of  llo- 
^fiorre  w  as  at  an  end.  As  another  proof  of  the  uiieertuinty  of 
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hUtory,  and  even  of  ovi(l(‘Hco,  wo  in:»y  rt'fer  to  the  diiTerent 
of  nnrratinsf  one  of  (lie  iro>(  iinportunt  p  irtiriilurs  in  the  fall  of 
rxccraMci  hoiiiu:.  Hi*,  juo-bono  was  hrokon  by  u  pistol, 
shot:  —  Who  fin'd  it?  tifnoral  report  afVinned  that  it  iru 
liiin'i  ir.  M.  l/ivalleo  was  tobl  by  well-iiiforincd  int'ii,  tbit  ii 
was  u  if(  u-U\tniiv.  Tlio  ihvfintindirc  (ivs  Hommvn  Mar. 
i/udn^  hints  that  his  brother  pulletl  tlie  trij^i^er.  On  turnio* 
to  the  /)t(  ti(niuuirv  H isforit/nvy  ue  find  tlit'  name  of  the  gen- 
d\trme  Chdt'lvs  .lledu  to  whom  the  honour  of  shootini);  him  h 
nssii»’n('<l  ;  and  to  eroui»  this  asseinlda:^e  of  eoiitradictions 
Heuidit'u,  in  his  very  interestint^  fJsHdis  Histori(fno)(^  attimn 
that  it  was  Itobespiei  n*  himself  who  fired  the  pistol,  and  pro. 
ihices  ill  a  note  tin*  te'»limony  of  the  keeper  of  the  Hotel  dc 
Ville,  who  was  of  course  on  the  spot,  and  declares  that  he  tiii. 
iiessed  the  act. 

^7o  be  continued.) 

Art.  III.  Srnuovs:  lly  Thomas  Snell  Jones,  D.D.  Minister  of 
Lady  (ilcnorchy’s  Cliapel,  Edinhurgli.  Svo.  pn.  5()L  Price  10s. 6(L 
White,  Edinburgh.  Longman  and  Co.  London.  18 Id. 

are  many  of  the  constituents  of  spoken  eloquence 
that  cannot  be  indiodied  into  a  volume,  or  ottered  to  the 
notice  of  tl:e  public  »‘ye  throuy:h  tin*  metlinm  of  authorship, 
'riiere  are  the  lone  of  eariu'stness  which  inav  be  heard,  and  t^ 
iiUiiiner  of  sincerity  wliicli  may  be  witnesst'd,  and  the  eye  of 
intelliiji'nt  sen*«ibility  which  may  be  seen,  and  the  vehemence  of 
an  impassioned  deli>erv  which  may  be  made  to  stimulate  and  to 
warn  tin*  spectators,  and  all  tlrat  sii»nifican(*y  of  i^esture  and  of 
action,  wliieli  carries  in  it  a  real  cunveyance.  both  of  ineaninit 
into  tin*  uinlevstandinir,  and  of  alVection  into  the  hearts,  of  those 
who  art*  listi'niuic  to  so:no  exhihition  of  oratory, — every  one  of 
which  may  tell  most  eUnpienily  and  most  ])owcrfidly  upon  an 
undienci*,  and  yet  neitliei*  of  wliich  can  In*  intrudiict'd  by  any 
artifice  of  human  skill  w  ithin  the  limits  of  a  written  com|K)silion. 
\\c  can  insert  notbiin;  into  a  book,  but  bare  words  ;  amlt  houtth 
it  be  true  tliat  (*veu  words  without  any  accompaniment  wlialever, 
may  express  all  tin*  fire,  and  all  the  earnestness,  ami  all  the  glow 
and  iiiteiisity  of  fee!iii:>;,  and  all  the  tone  of  iiiteHig(*nce  to  which 
wc  have  just  now  ail  veiled,  yet  it  is  also  true  that  there  are  inuny 
w!iu  possc*Js  all  these  attrihutes  of  the  judgement  and  of  the 
fancy,  and  who  do  not  possess  the  faculty  of  |)utting  forth  the 
expression  of  them  hy  the  vehicle  of  a  written  coinmunicalion. 
'J'here  are  many  who  carry  in  their  minds  all  the  conceptions  of 
genius,  hut  who  seem  to  want  the  one  faculty  of  rendering  them 
faithfully  and  impressivfly  in  written  language.  Whocaaspcik 
all  their  conceptions  w  ith  adequate  ett'ect,  and  that  too  not  merely 
because  they  have  all  the  natural  signs  of  coiniminication  »t 
tJicir  command,  but  because  such  is  the  habit  of  their  minds,  thM 
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iu  (I, e  present  extemporaneous  workinsjs  of  thouprht  and  of  ima¬ 
gination,  lii^y  experience  a  ilow,  and  a  facility,  and  an  appro- 
i*rUteiu's*<  of  utterance,  the  disiinct  words  of  whieh,  could  they 
havt*  l>eou  sii!»stiintiated  at  the  time  in  the  indelihility  of  written 
c|,ar;u*t<r*<,  woultl  have  otVered  a  lively  impress  td*  (he  talent 
whieli  them  •)irth  ;  hut  whicli,  iu  the  cool  and  dcliheratc 
efforts  »>r  eoiupo'^ilion,  they  find,  from  a  siu^^le  defect  either 
ofpractiee  or  oforii^inal  constitution,  they  are  not  able  to  create 

Iancuortorecall. 

Wriftni  I  an^jua^^e  is  an  expedient  framed  to  meet  (he  infir¬ 
mities  ot  our  p:\’s<**it  state;  and  in  a  more  perfect  condition  of 
briniT,  it  i^  eon  eivahle  (Inxt  (here  maybe  no  ust*  and  no  demand 
for  it.  It  is  the  mortility  of  our  nature  whieh  makes  it  necessary 
fertile  purpose  of  stampinj^  upon  durable  records  the  wisdom 
■  of  one  ijener.itiou  a!id  trausinitliii^;  it  to  auotlu*r;  and  it  is  throui^h 
idcieet  iu  the  laeulties  of  memory  and  imitation,  that  we  are  not 
I  tbie  to  send  to  a  distanee  the  produels  of  a  powerful  and  orii^inal 
;  mind,  liy  the  living  conveyance  of  oral  tistimony.  Just  conceive 
tlusf  distempers  of  the  species  to  be  «lone  away,  and  the  faculty 
»  of  writiuic  would  no  Ioniser  be  necessary  to  establish  either  a 
‘  distant  or  a  posthumous  reputation.  And  this  may  h^ad  us  to 
IMTcoive  upon  how  slender  a  distinction  it  is  that  such  a  re[>uta- 
(ion  is  earned  by  some,  and  is  utterly  placed  without  the  reach 
I  and  the  attainment  of  others  ;  and  how  far  the  lew  names  that 
1  have  come  down  to  posterity,  as  marking  out  the  most  aide,  or 
the  most  profound,  or  the  most  chupient  of  our  race,  there  may 
‘  h*  thousands  who  jiosscssed  every  one  of  these  attrihutes  as 
.  richly  and  as  substantially  as  they,  hut  who,  now  personally  with¬ 
drawn  from  us,  have  no  place  whatever  cither  in  the  praise  or 
in  the  renuMiihrance  of  the  world. 

s  There  is  one  eireumstance  additional  to  all  wc  have  enumc- 
,  rated,  which  server  to  widen  the  distinetion  between  the  eHects 
of  his  spoken  and  of  his  written  eloquence,  when  a  prcaeluT  of 
•crinous  becomes  an  author  of  sermons,  'riicre  is  i^euerally  a 
slronij  disposition  on  the  part  of  a  people,  to  cherish  a  cordiality 
and  a  kindliness  of  f^ood-will  towards  their  minister,  ('onecive 
then  a  minister  not  merely  to  have  done  iiothiiii^  to  forfeit  the 
•tllarhinent  of  his  hearers,  iiot  every  tiling  to  enthrone  himself 
ID  their  hearts,  and  so  to  have  cultivated  the  duties  of  the  pas- 
toril  relation,  as  to  have  become  an  object  of  devoted  and  enthu¬ 
siastic  rcc;anl  to  all  his  conj:^re^ation.  Here  is  a  pix^uliar  source 
of  impression  with  which  the  public  at  lari^e  cannot  possibly 

(empathize.  They  cannot  bo  made  to  feel  like  his  own  |>eople 
die  personal  worth  of  him  who  is  addressing  them,  nor  to  kindlo 
at  the  Warmth  of  his  known  and  afTtK^tioiiate  anxiety  for  their 
^t  interests,  nor  to  he  t^rateful  for  his  unwearied  kindness  to 
diemselves  and  ihcir  families,  nor  to  read  with  indulgence 
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\%hat  they  are  sure  has  tlowed  from  tlie  Inspiration  of  fertem 
piety,  nor  to  asso<'iate  with  the  eoinpositiou  all  that 
authority  which  lies  in  the  charaettT  of  him  who  tjave  it  birtli 
nor  to  liear  tin*  voice  ami  pern*ive  the  e\pressi«)n  of  an  ud. 
tpif'stionahit*  lVieml>l»ip  throui^hont  all  its  ]>au;cs.  In  these  cir- 
enirstanccs  a  ccmirrei^ation  is  not  to  wonder,  if  the  sunVajre  of 
tlie  puhlic  V(»i( >)ia)l  not  alloi^etlier  hunmmi/e  with  the  aitU. 
nintionN  of  their  loud  and  sincere  popularity,  <»r  if  they  who  ire 
in  full  pt)ssession  of  all  those  nccoinpanimeids  which  t;ive  iq 
aid  and  an  4'nerL;.y  to  4‘Very  sentence  i»f  tiie  >olnme  that  IusIk^i 
pri'scnt^Ml  to  them,  shall  both  Icel  its  merits  and  sound  its  eulo¬ 
gies  larhc\ond  the  ])itcli  of  its  distant  and  g(*m‘rul  cstiination. 

I’liis  circumstaiM’e  mny  siTve  to  explain  tin*  cause  of  the  multi¬ 
plicity  of  th(*se  \ohmn*s  of  sermons  wiiich  an*  annually  presented 
to  the  world,  lint  it  will  do  more  than  t*\plain,  it  will  also  justify 
this  mnltiplicily.  llo>i'ev(*r  little  tin*  community  at  lanje  nia^ 
lie  attracted  hy  the  nakedness  of  the  written  compositiuii,  it 
comes  to  (he  people  who  heard  it  with  tin*  force  of  all  those 
associations  which  u^ave  their  j)ccnliar  eth*ct  to  the  spoken 
addn‘Sscs  <»f  their  minister.  'I  hey  read  the.  Nolunu*  diirerenily 
from  others,  lor  tin*)  read  it  w  ith  the  recollcc  lion  upon  them  of 
the  tone,  and  the  manner,  and  the  (*ai nestness,  and  the  impis- 
siftnate  V(*ln*nn*ncy  of  its  author.  'rin*y  read  it  with  the  whole 
impn'ssion  of  his  personal  iitiincnce  and  character  upon  their 
minds,  and  this  rcmh'rs  tin*  volume  a  mort*  useful  and  a 
more  utll‘ctin*^  nieu.orial  to  tln*m,  than  it  ever  can  he  to  the 
pnidic  at  laii't*.  And  this  is  a  reason  that,  a[)art  from  i;eiK*ral 
a«lvantai;e  altoii^ether,  volumes  of  sermons  should  be  fit- 
«piently  piihlisln*d  for  the  i^ootl  of  the  eon‘:jr(';^ation  in  whose 
ln*arini;f  they  w'(*re  ilelivered.  It  is  true  that  tin*  tameness  of 
many  sermons,  and  the  exccedini'  fn*([nencv  of  their  ap|u’aranoe 
hefore  the  eyes  of  tin*  world,  liaM*  served  to  vidjjaii/.o  and 
to  Jemaih*  them  in  the  common  estimation;  hut  tin*  henelil  they 
l  order  on  those  to  whom  their  author  is  endeared  l)y  the  ties  of 
long  and  ath*c*tionate  intercourse,  much  more  than  compensates 
for  that  liumhlt*  rank  in  the  field  of  gein'ral  lit(‘rature,  to  whidi 
this  <’la>sof  compositions  has  now  fallen. 

’rin‘si*  remarks  by  no  means  apply  in  tlndr  full  extent  to  the 
volume  that  is  now  hefore  us.  It  po‘-si*sses  nndonhted  claims 
on  the  i^cneral  attention  of  the  pidtlie  ;  hut  the  deilnelions  to 
whic  h  we  have  now  adv«*rled,  must  in  a  ^reatt'r  or  less  degree 
he  made  from  every  hook  of  sermons.  And  accordingly  we  cannot 
hilt  H'lnark  of  the  prt*sent  volume,  that  however  liigli  and  how¬ 
ever  well  founded  its  claims  may  he,  it  does  not  in  oiir  judgement 
presi'iit  to  the  woihl  at  large  an  adeijiiate  impre  ss  of  that  |WW€X 
of  conception,  that  ricline>s  of  hme>,  that  \ersatility  of  ito' 
trutlon,  tliat  df'cisive  boldness  of  uuuouuccuient,  that 
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of  pastoral  teiulernoss,  niul  even  that  capahility  of  impressive 
and  Mirnifieanl  lansjun^e,  whicli  we  know  t!ie  Autlior  to  possc*ss, 
and  ky  ilu‘  weekly  clisplay  of  which  he  so  ollen  transports  and 
oTprjio  •  ei'i  t!«e  sensihili(u*s  of  his  own  looj^rei^^ulion.  Wo 
tnift  hiat  (he  work  hefore  us  will  stand  hi^h  in  general  estima¬ 
tion;  hat  ue  think  tliat  on  the  strenirtli  of  tlio  aho\e  remarks 
we  nuv  witli  certainty  of  (he  soriiior.s,  tliat  they  will  not 
occupy  the  saiiic  rank  in  i^cneral  authorship,  which  (liey  do  in 
the  esteem  of  titose  who  sit  under  (he  ministration  of  Dr.  Jones, 
and  l»eir  witness  to  (hose  rapid  cncr«;ies  both  of  thou;;ht  and 
of  c\|uession,  which  in  the  moment  of  delivery  lie  brings  so 
lucf  s^ridly  into  rction. 

Thi'^  author  is,  in  the  whole  style  and  substance  of  his  senti¬ 
ment'*,  evani^(‘lical.  It-  is  tjuite  cb»ar  from  tln*se  S(Tmons, 
that  wi  re  In*  formally  questioned  as  to  his  faith  in  the  leading; 
peculiarities  of  the  (ios|m1,  there  is  not  one  of  them  which  he 
would  not  most  (irndy  and  most  zt'alonsly  rccoi^nisc.  And  this 
may  be  aset‘rtain(*d  in  two  way*< ; — cither  ilirectly — hy  tlic  precise 
and  |u)sitiv<‘  announcements  which  the  Author  makes  upon  (lie 
iubjf;cl,(»r  indirectly —l»y  the  obviously  prevailini^  tone  which  his 
bt'lief  in  the  trutlis  of  the  New  rcstameiit  y;ives  to  all  his 
remarks  Now,  then*  i>  a  nnim^rons  c'luss  both  of  readers  and  of 
bearers,  who  will  not  he  satisfied,  exci»pt  on  the  first  evidence, 
of  Uie  orthodoxy  of  him  who  adilrcsses  them.  There  is 
what  wc  wouhl  call  a  morbid  jealousy  upon  this  subject;  and 
the  preacher,  if  conscious  of  its  existence,  will  ^o  out  of  his 
diriTt  and  natural  way  for  the  purpose  of  meetiiui;  and  ap- 
pcasini;  it.  Nay,  such  is  the  power  of  sympathy,  (hat  this 
jealousy  oil  the  part  of  others  will  often  excite  his  own  a|)pre- 
hensioiis,  and  to  ensure  his  own  ortlmdoxy,  he  will  constantly 
make  the  most  obtrusive  ami  ostentatious  dis])lays  of  it, 
fearfui  lest  every  sentiment  should  not  he  in  express  and 
visible  suhonlinatioii  to  the  strictest  principles  of  (’alvinisin. 
He  a  ill  not  venture  to  iirs;e  a  sing;le  duty,  without  t;uard- 
in"  the  exhortation  hy  an  interposed  remark  about  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  merit,  or  of  •ipiritnal  inlluence;  and  thus  labouring 
under  the  luirdeii  of  the  whole  system,  lie  will  |)ro8ecute  his 
tinly  w  \y  (liroutrb  the  fields  of  practical  Christianity,  inetim- 
^rini;  tkiinself  with  the  task  of  brinc;in^  out  into  manifest  and 
•ndeiiiulile  display,  tlie  consistency  of  all  that  proceeds  from 
lam,  with  I  lie  articles  of  tlie  evangelical  creed. 

,  Now  ii  wonbiseetn  that  a  mature  and  established  faith  in  these 
I  irtielt  N,  wimld  j^ive  «isc  to  a  freer  and  more  spontaneous  and 
I  unir  0  ..iielb  d  s  \l  of  observation,  both  on  the  duties  and  on  the 
[  truths  of  tin*  C!.iil:uian  religion.  They  will  come  at  length 
•^tliii  (o  1,1.  p|-oceeded  on,  than  to  be  made  (he  subjects  ol 
diitinct  and  repeated  avowal,  'riiey  will  not  he  so  freiiiiently 
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nor  so  systeinatieully  nsserttMl  as  at  first;  Ijccauso,  alto^tber 
frw  from  any  conscious  disposition  on  liis  own  part  to  (piestiootbr 
trutli  of  tluMu,  a  (Mtristian  autlior  will  take  tlieni  up  as  unques* 
tionaldc,  and  turn  tlicin  to  tlicir  iiiuucdiato  and  tlieir  practic&l  ' 
application.  He  at  Icnijtli  loses  sii;ht  of  tlieiu  as  topics  o( 
controViTsy ;  and  rest  in*;  in  them  with  a  kind  of  axionulic  cou- 
fidence,  he  w  illconsideT  it  as  quite  unnecessary  to  vindicate  or  to 
avow  them,  or  to  expaiiuti*  upon  liiem,  at  every  step  in  thctriia 
of  his  ohservalious.  In  this  way  the  train  will  ^et  on  more 
ipiickly,  and  the  ohservations  will  he  i^^reatly  more  multiplied; 
a  wider  ranj^e  will  he  taken  hy  him,  who,  emancipated  from 
all  his  fears  anil  from  all  his  scrupulosities,  will  feel  himself  it 
liberty  to  make  a  hold  and  immediate  entrance  upon  everv« 
question  of  duty  which  presents  itself,  and  to  draw  his  illus¬ 
trations  |Vome\ery  quaVtr  of  human  experience :  ami  hence  it  k, 
that  he  will  not  be  ever  at  the  work  oflayin;^  the  foundation;  but 
with  a  mind  already  made  uj)  on  all  the  essential  elements  of  the 
Christian  faith,  he  will  for  that  very  reason  he  at  lar^e  for  t 
inoro  extended  scope,  and  he  able  to  lay  before  his  readers  i 
riclier  and  more  a!>undant  variety. 

Hut  we  have  dwelt  sulliciently  lou"  Ibe  ]ueliminarics  of  the 
sulqect,  and  must  now  proceed  to  lay  before  the  reader  a  few 
extracts  from  the  hook  itself.  Its  Author  appears  to  possess 
that  mature  and  established  faith,  to  whieii  we  have  just  alluded. 
All  his  perceptions  are  evidently  those  of  an  evangelical  uhckI, 
hut  of  a  mind  so  hahitually  and  so  thorou«;hly  imbued  with  the 
essential  peculiarities  of  the  New  'restameut,  that  they  haie 
Ion*'  ceased  to  olVer  themselves  in  that  questionable  liijht,  which 
tends  to  excite  so  much  vehement  asseveration  about  them, 
from  less  confident  and  less  experienced  theologians.  And 
accordiui'ly,  one  i;reat  charm  of  his  sermons  is,  that  they  ire 
altoi'ether  free  from  that  rii'idity  of  complexion,  which  tlx 
intolerance  and  the  jealousy  of  system  lo»>  often  impart  to  the 
performanees  of  many  (Miristian  writers.  He  compromises  do 
truth.  He  betrays  no  dereliction  of  the  principles  of  that  faith 
which  was  once  delivered  to  the  saints.  Nay,  when  they  form 
the  direct  tojiic  of  his  expositions,  he  most  fully  and  most 
rarnestly  contends  for  them.  Hut  instead  of  constantly  la- 
bonrin:;  after  the  «lefence  and  estahlishmeiit  of  these  prin«*i|)l« 
be  appears  to  j^ive  a  far  more  elVectivo  testimony  to  theif 
reality  and  importance,  by  assuming;  them,  and  adopting  IhciDt 
and  conducting  ns  at  once  to  that  subject  which  is  more  nctrljf 
and  immoiliatoly  allied  to  the  text  of  Scripture  he  has  fiw'i 
upon. 

The  Sermons  of  this  volume  are  twenty  in  nnmher;  the  W* 
lowing  are  their  texts  and  titles  :  I.  The  Duties  and  DirticuUicafi^ 
the  Christian  Ministry.  2  Cor.  ii.  11—10.  ll.  The  UoTonlof 
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ffOMvinC  0  Prophet.  ^latt  x.  II.  III.  On  Self-denial.  INIark, 
viii.  si  IV.  <  Ml  till!  Hi'iiolits  uf  Itolii'ioiis  \Vurslii|i,  •  Sam. 

17— -JO-  V.  ri  u*  Power  of  CMirist  to  forsfive  Sins.  Matt. 
i\.  0.  VI.  A  peculiar  V^iew  of  the  Deatli  of  CMiiist.  «lohn,  \ii. 
.^1— :U.  VII.  'file  Virtue  of  liie  l)«*uth  of  Christ.  John,  \ii. 
;j|— \  III.  'riie  (*onsr(piences  of  tlu'  Death  of  ('hrist. 
John  \ii.  31 — 33.  I  V.  I'lie  linprovcinent  of  the  A^C(‘nsioh  and 
ShoiuI  (.'oinin?  <»f  our  Ijortl.  Acts,  i.  0 — II.  X.  Ahraham 
otlrriiiir  up  liis  Son  Isaac.  Ileh.  \i.  17 — IM.  XI.  I'ho  Doc¬ 
trine  of  Salvation,  tlio  .Sindy  of  Anu:els.  I  Peter,  i.  PJ.  XII. 
Jov  in  Heaven  on  the  Uepeiitanee  of  u  Sinner.  Luke,  \v.  7. 
XIII.  Du  .\postasy.  ileh.  \.  "2*^, 'JJ.  XIV'.  'I’lie  C'lu)ico  of 
Moses.  Ileh.  xi.  *21 — 20.  \V.  'File  KHeet  of  (he  (Conversation 
on  the  Way  to  Kinmaus.  Luke,  xxiv.  02.  XV'I.  On  (he  Pear 
of  Death.  Psahn  Iv.  1.  XV'II.  (’hristinn  Estimate  of  Life. 
Mark,  viii.  3).  XVIII.  \atiire,  Neee‘<sity.  and  I ' tility  of  the 
Death  of  Christ,  liitke,  xxiv.  25,2(1.  \IX.  On  Scllisline.ss. 
IVil.  ii.  21.  XX.  TIk^  Heavenly  Home,  .lohn,  \iv.  2. 

In  the  seeonil  sermon,  on  the  Uewaial  of  rec<‘ivin:^  a  Pro¬ 
phet,  pi'tMched  upon  the  introduction^  of  a  minister  amon^  liis 
{X'Ojde,  we  have  the  following  sound  and  judicious  advice  to 
llie  peojile  on  (he  snhject  of  their  week-day  intercourse  with 
their  ciers^yman. 

‘  The  object  of  his  ministry,  rcincmhcr,  is  spirltnal  ;  and  you  re¬ 
ceive  him  with  the  avowed  intention  of  beine  assisted  hy  him  in 
forraing  your  spiritual  character.  'Fake  heed  that  you  do  not  secu- 
Uriiehim;  for,  if  you  do,  the  grand  object  of  his  settlement  among 
TOii  will  he  lost.  Deceive  him  to  the  hospitality  of  your  families; 
Init  let  not  your  table  become  to  him  a  snare.  Treat  him  as  your  coni- 
ptnion  ami  your  friend ;  hut  never  reduce  him  to  the  painful  alter¬ 
native  of  leaving  your  company  or  compromising  his  character.* 
pp»  65,  ()(), 

Dr.  Jones  has  long  been  considered  as  a  master  in  the  art  of 
trrangemont, — of  constructing  such  a  skilful  and  comprehensive 
frame-work  of  a  discourse,  as  enables  him,  hy  the  fdliiig  up  of  its 
separate  compartments,  to  exhaust  the  text,  and  tlu*  snhjiK;t  em¬ 
braced  hy  it.  And  >\e  are  persuaded  troiii  the  examples  of  this 
io  the  sermons  before  us,  that  he  would  oiler  an  acceptable  ser- 
dcc  to  the  public,  hy  presenting  to  them  his  coinpendiary  views 
of  the  many  texts  lie  has  elucidated  in  the  course  of  liis  lengthened 
ind  liborioiis  ministry. 

•  It  is  customary’  in  Scotland,  that  on  the  first  sahhath  of  a  mi¬ 
nister’s  connexion  with  his  people,  the  forenoon  service  should  bo 
conducted  by  a  clerical  .ffiend,  of  his  ow’n,  who  on  preaching  an  np- 
pronriatc  sermon  on  the  ditties  of  ministers  and  people  is  said  to  in- 
troducc  the  minister  to  his  ficw Congregation. 
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W'c  have  already  prepared  the  reader  for  the  frcerloro  and  the 
fretpieiK  )  of  this  Aiilhur's  descents  into  all  the  minute  ud 
aetiKd  varieties  of  human  cx(>erience.  In  his  sermon  on  tht 
Ih  uielits  of  Kilii'ious  Worship  to  a  mairs  o>Yn  household 
we  are  nmeh  pleased  at  the  readiness  with  which  he  eutm 
into  all  (h(‘  relations  of  a  family,  lie  is  we  think  very  usefully 
empli>\<‘d,  when  he  steps  into  these  everyday  scenes,  tad 
prosecutes  his  remarks  on  such  familiar  exhibitions  of  huiou 
life  as  llic  followinu^. 


*  Men  of  an  irrelij'ious  character  generally  ruf^h  into  the  marriH 
f-t.Ue,  either  from  unjustifiable  motive*,  or  with  too  high  ideas  oftlit 
felicity  which  it  ought  to  confer  The  natural  consequence  ig,  thit 
they  HOOD  meet  with  disappointment.  But,  instead  of  imputing  this, 
ns  they  ought,  to  their  own  folly  and  rashness,  they  cither  unfairly 
lay  the  blame  on  the  state  itself,  or  ungenerously  attach  it  to  the 
person  with  wlium  they  have  entered  into  it.  Hence,  to  the  miM 
idoiatrou.s  professions  of  attachment,  succeed  the  must  marked  neglect, 
the  most  frigid  coolness,  the  most  brutish  severity  of  temper,  laa- 
guuge  and  conduct ;  the  wife  becomes  the  most  miserable  of  mortili; 
ami  of  all  her  misery  her  husband  is  the  author.  The  religious  mati, 
on  the  contrary,  instructed  by  the  doctrines  of  the  gospel,  will  choose  hit 
companion  for  life  from  among  those  who  fear  the  Lord  ;  and  towardi 
her  the  predilection  of  judgment,  and  the  affection  of  nature,  ire 
strengthened  and  improved  by  the  principle  of  grace.  His  ideal  of 
human  felicity  being  corrected  by  the  declarations  of  religion,  aod 
a  sense  of  personal  depravity,  instead  of  disappointment;  he  ex* 
perience*  mure  real  happiness  in  that  state  than  his  most  sanguiae 
hopes  had  anticipated.  Well  he  knows,  that  in  human  beings  perfect 
wisdom  and  goodness  do  not  reside.  Should  he,  therefore,  discover  it 


his  wife  u  portion  of  that  imperfection  which  enters  into  the  cha* 
racter  of  every  mortal  creature,  instead  of  alienating  his  aifcctioMi 
it  will  lead  him  to  redouble  his  expressions  of  attachment  and  tea* 
deriu'ss  towards  her.  To  love*  her  person,  to  provide  for  her  wanti, 
to  anticipate  her  wishes,  to  alleviate  her  pains,  to  prevent  her  fein, 
to  raise  lier  thoughts  to  heaven,  to  assist  her  in  placing  her  con¬ 
fidence  in  the  rock  of  ages,  to  promote  her  happiness  and  joy,  arc  the 
suhjocti  of  Ins  unremitted  attention  and  prayers.  A  man  himself,  of 
like  pa.ssions  with  others,  he  will  not  escape  his  share  of  provocatioa 
and  ort'cnce ;  but  conscience  before  (Joil  and  towards  his  wHe, 


will  lead  him  sternly  and  successfully  to  repel  their  intiueoce*’ 
pp.  lOJ),  J 10. 


‘  Although  the  head  of  a  family,  when  religious,  is  its  grcateit 
blessing,  yet  if  religion  reign  in  its  other  branches,  he  will  aot 
l>e  its  only  blessing.  Another  wdl  appear,  tlic  next  in  order,  ind 
very  little  inferior  in  point  of  importance,  in  the  wift;,  the  mother 
the  mistress*  In  her,  if  the  meekness  of  Clurist  be  added  to  the 
sotlncssof  her  sex, — if  the  w  isdom  which  is  from  above  be  added  to 
natural  sagacity  and  prudence, -*if  the  love  of  God  be  combined  with 
that  to  her  husband,  she  will,  by  Divine  grace,  be  an  incstimal)^ 
bloMing  to  tier  family.  She  will  soothe  the  cares  of  her  husband, 
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will  increase  his  substance,  she  will  be  a  most  efiectual  assistant  in 
caming  on  the  instruction  and  govcrnuicnt  of  the  family,  in  which 
f he  will  protiiote  aiieclion  regularity,  and  happiness;  she  will  almost 
entirely  l)eir  its  cares,  and  prepare  its  joys  ;  she  will  encourage  the 
fiith  aiid  hope  of  every  individual  within  it,  and  will  walk  with  them 
as  an  heir  ol  the  grace  of  life.*  p.  1 1 7. 

« Nor  must  the  importance  of  servants  in  the  estimate  of  family  liap- 
piness  be  at  all  overlooked,  for  when  they  are  of  sueli  as  fear  tlie 
Lord,  they  are  a  signal  blessing  to  the  family.  In  vain  are  the  most 
magnificeni  palaces  erected  at  the  most  enormous  ex  pence  ;  in  vain 
vt  ti)oy  stored  w'ith  all  the  profusion  which  the  possession  of  wealth 
can  suggest,  and  adorned  with  all  the  grandeur  which  the  pride  of 
rank  can  justify ;  in  vain  arc  they  surrounded  with  all  the  pomp  of 
greatness,  and  distinguished  as  the  resort  of  the  fashionable  ana  the 
gay  .wwith  all  these  advantages,  small,  very  small  indeed,  will  be  the 
comfort  of  their  lords,  if  all  tlie  while  the  servants  are  perverse,  vex- 
itious  and  dishonest.’  pp.  118,  119. 

But  this  Author  does  not  coiiliiio  liiinself  to  any  oin*  range  of 
topics,  in  some  of  Ins  sermons  he  has  selected  a  leading  doc¬ 
trine  of  Christianity,  and  in  his  illustration  of  it  he  gives  liis  reader 
the  full  advantage  of  that  bold  and  extensive  style  of  tliinking 
by  wliieli  he  jihices  familiar  truths  in  a  new  alti(u«ie  and 
throws  over  iiiein  the  light  of  novel  and  original  illustration.  11^ 
has  escaped  from  that  monotony  of  observation,  into  which 
tlie  training  of  a  scliolastic  orthodoxy  has  <lruwn  so  many  of  our 
theologians,  lie  is  uniformly  scriptural ;  and  it  does  not  appear 
that  lie  lias  uttered  a  singleseiilimentof  whi<*h  the  most  Je.ilous  and 
inquisitorial  Calvinism  can  disapprove.  Hut  he  betrays  none  of 
that  fearfiilnoss,  none  of  that  cautious  keeping  within  the  limits 
of  a  defined  re|)resentation,  which  we  snsp<»ct  to  have  had  a 
cramping  and  frigorificinliuencc  on  mnehof  onr  mod<*rii  |>n*ucliiiig. 
He  e\p.itiates  witli  all  tlie  freeness  of  a  mind  at  case  on  the 
wbject  of  orthodoxy  ;  not  because  he  disdains  or  refines  anyone 
of  its  ariKrIes,  hut  because,  incorporated  as  (hey  are  with  his 
general  habit  of  thinking,  he  feels  about  tluMii  all  the  repose  of  a 
roost  secure  and  inviolable  attachment.  I'here  is  accorilingly, 
evrn  when  employed  upon  some  pecidiarity  of  the  Clirisliaii 
kitli,  little  of  ihc  time  of  controversy,  and  no  anxious 
^Uing  oil’  of  his  own  doctrinal  accuracy,  to  he  met  with;  but 
^‘tli  a  mind  evidently  cast  in  the  mould  of  evangelical  irnth, 
be  oversteps  all  the  abridged  and  eompeiidiary  systems  of 
'beology,  and  feels  hiiiiseli  free  to  expatiate  on  a  rich  and 
[  ^iriegated  field  of  observation. 

The  above  remark  was  forcibly  suggested  to  ns  by  the  |H*ruHal 
of  that  sermon  in  which  Dr.  J.  treats  of  the  Power  of  Christ  to 
wgive  Sins.  It  has  been  denominated  one  of  the  greatist  se- 
of  practical  (iodlincss,  to  combine  a  reigning  sense  of  se- 
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cnniv  in  tin*  for!;ivei»oss  of  sin  with  an  earni’st  and  an  oporalife 
sentiment  of  aldiorrenee  at  sin  itself.  J'lie  belicvlnij  eoDtea. 
plation  of  (Mirist,  aeeordini;  to  tlie  real  character  which  bcloo*^ 
to  him,  resolves  this  mystery  ;  and  we  felt  as  if  a  new  tlood  o( 
lii^ht,  was  hurstini*;  in  upon  onr  mind  on  this  snlfjiTl  by  iha 
power  and  liveliness  of  exhibition  wliich  eharacteriie  th<; 
sketches  of  onr  orii;inal  and  a(Uentnrons  Author,  ia  tke 
compass  of  a  sini;le  ^ara;;raph  he  has  to  our  satisfuelioii  idfct 
a  eonvincini;  and  impressive  view  of  the  link  l»y  whieli  justi¬ 
fication  anil  sanctification  are  riveted  in  the  person  of  tlie  same 
individual  into  one  close  and  indissoluble  alliance,  lie  inquires 
into  the  kind  of  power  that  is  reipiisiie  for  the  for^iveiu'ss  cf 
sins.  It  cannot  be  a  power  to  dispense  with  the  authority  of 
the  law.  It  cannot  he  a  power  to  make  the  law  bend  to  the 
criminal.  It  cannot  he  a  power  to  frustrate  the  object  of 
the  law.  And  none  therefore  ran  have  powtT  to  remit  the  sen- 
tenee  of  the  law  upon  the  olVender,  hnt  he  who  can  mas^nify  li 
and  make  it  honourable  ;  he  who  can  uphold  it  in  the  im- 
imilahility  of  all  its  sanctions ;  and,  at  the  same  lime,  he  nho 
can  so  turn  and  so  subdue  the  personal  cliaraeter  of  the  ott’emicr, 
that  in  virtue  of  the  ehaiii^e  of  lieart  and  of  inelination  whidi  hu 
taken  place  upon  him,  there  mii^ht  he  a  real  seciiiily  established 
for  his  future  respect  mid  ohedieiiee  to  all  the  eommaiulmi*BU. 
It  serves  to  magnify  every  idea  of  the  exquisite  wisiloa 
which  presided  over  the  plan  of  onr  redemption,  when  we  think 
how  all  this  power  meets  in  Christ;  in  Him  who  took  upon  hw 
own  person  the  punishment  that  we  should  have  home;  in  Ilia 
who,  desceiidiii^r  from  his  jdace  of  lilory,  has  exalted  the  liw 
hv  piittiiii;  himself  under  the  weight  of  its  iiidispensahle  sanullons; 
ill  llim  who  has  at  the  same  time  had  such  a  power  coiiiiiiittfd  i 
to  him,  that  he  eaii  rcvolMtioiii/e  hy  tin*  Spirit  which  is  at  hh  | 
pvini^,  tlie  whole  desires  and  princijiles  of  those  who  believe  » 
him,  so  that  they  shall  loV('  the  law  of  (Jod,  and  deliv^ht  in  ren- 
del  ini'  to  it  all  honour  and  all  ohedieiiee.  Coiitemplatiiii'  tbisU^ 
as  essential  to  the  power  of  awardini'  foii'ivenes,  it  wil 
dispose  ns  cordially  to  tjo  alon*'  with  the  whole  process  ot  sine* 
lifieation,  to  perceive  that  the  m'eat  IMeiliator  must  reinwv  thwf 
for  whom  he  has  secured  acceptance  with  (iod  before  he  hi* 
completed  his  nmlertakins:  upon  th(*m  ;  and  that  in  fact  or 
are  not  the  subjects  of  his  mediation  unless  we  are  proseciiliR? 
diliCTcntlv  the  renewal  of  heart  and  of  miinl,  and  submitt^W 
ourselves  faitlUully  to  all  the  requirements  of  lioliuess,  Bui 
on  this  subject  let  our  Aulhor  sjieak  for  himself. 

‘  IVoni  what  we  have  now  seen  of  the  nature  of  forgivenctf 
Fins,  it  will  he  evident,  that  the  person  who  undertakes  to  exer^ 
this  power  should  lirst  of  all  be  iiitlexihly  just.  The  law  of 
charter  of  rights.  NVith  tlic  preservation  of  ihatchartcri  every  thiP5 
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I  tHar  to  at'J  valuable  to  man  is  eternally  connected.  To.  permit 
P  Iji^v  to  bond  to  the  criminal  /icrr,  would  l)e  attcMulod  with  con- 
H’<iiioncos  of  injustice,  fatal  beyond  all  calculation  Further,  with 
L  intlexihle  justice,  the  person  who  undertakes  to  dispense  ft)rgivencss 

should  he  possessed  of  wisdom  sulficient  to  determine  whether,  if 
»ln  sliould  he  forgiven,  the  object  of  the  law  could  be  secured,  and 
^  tuprrme  love  to  God,  and  disin  terested  love  to  man  be  main- 
UincJ.  He  must  moreover  possess  apower  over  the  law',  to  suspend, 
alter,  and  reverst*  its  seiilenee,  whieh  supp(4a*s  a  power  superior  to 
liw,  even  to  the  law  of  Citul.  He  must  also  have  such  power  with 
(IihI  as  to  prevail  with  him  to  lay  asUle  his  anger,  and  to  receive 
the  criminal,  when  forgiven,  into  his  favour.  1’hc  Immao  heart  must 
bo  in  his  hand,  and  under  his  control,  so  ns  he  may  he  able  to 
fxptl  one  train  of  thoughts  and  opinions,  and  to  induce  auother; 
to  take  away  one  set  t)f  passions  and  dispositions,  and  to  impart 
others;  and,  in  fact,  to  alter  the  whole  nature,  character,  and  conduct 
of  man.  He  must  iiave  so  complete  a  dominion  over  Satan,  ns 
to  be  able  to  hind  and  ilisposc  of  him  at  his  w  ill.  All  human  events 
aiu!>t  he  under  his  idisolute  direction,  so  as  not  only  to  create 
pro»pcrity  and  adversity,  but  to  produce  frotu  them  sucii  impressions 
os  he  may  reejuire.  lie  must  have  power  over  conscience  itself, 
to  make  it  speak,  and  speak  with  elfeet  when  he  pleases,  and  how 
he  pleases,  'fo  death  lie  must  he  able  to  say  come,  and  it  shall 
coM.c,  g(*.  and  it  shall  go,  and  to  make  its  valley  dark  or  light,  the 
portal  of  heaven,  or  the  gate  of  hell,  iis  he  shall  appoint.  Such  must 
be  tlie  power  of  his  command,  that,  in  obedience  to  it,  the  grave  * 
must  surrender  the  prey  which  it  has  retained  for  ages.  To  him 
it  must  belong  to  open  and  shut  when  lie  pleases  the  hottomlesH 
pit,  and  eileetiially  to  command  the  waves  of  the  lake  that  burneth 
«itli  fire  and  iirimstoiie,  to  recede  or  advance  us  he  may  appoint. 
Cndcr  his  control  most  be  the  gates  of  the  New'  Jerusalem,  to 
o)HMi  and  none  he  able  to  shut,  to  .shut  and  none  be  able  to  open, 
«itli  tlie  Chcrnbliii  and  tlic  Seraphim,  and  all  the  host  which  is  within 
them ;  at  his  di.vposal  must  he  thrones  and  doniinloiis,  principalities 
and  now  t‘r>,  and  all  the  happiness,  and  all  the  grandeur  of  the  world 
of  glory.  In  short,  however  great  the  power  of  any  Being  may  be, 
unless  it  is  infinitely  just  and  wise,  and  placed  w  ith  a  controlling 
energy  over  the  law'  of  God,  and  has  prevailing  influence  with  Goil 
himself, — unless  it  is  ecpuil  to  the  government  of  the  world,  and 
death,  and  the  grave,  and  heaven,  and  hell, — in  one  word,  unless 
it  be  the  power  of  God,  it  is  not  a  power  adequate  to  the  remission 
uf  the  punishment  of  sin :  for  nothing  less  than  this  is  the  power 
tiquisiie  to  forgive  sins  on  cartli.’  pp.  1 IJ— 5* 

It  may  well  ho  said  of  Dr.  Jones,  that  he  is  not  an  in-cry- 
clay  writ(*r  of  soriiioiis.  'riicro  is  a  certain  intrepidity  about 
him,  hutli  in  bws  scltefion  of  topics,  and  in  the  free  uml  ori¬ 
ginal  way  in  wliicli  lie'  bandies  tlieni.  lie  pos.scsses  u  mind 
''tored  with  a  variety  of  imagery  and  of  information  ;  and 
this  circumstance  enables  biiii  delightfully  to  blend  with  his 
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illustrations  of  scriptural  doctrine  both  the  truths  of  science, 
uiui  all  that  is  most  pU'usin^r  ami  uttr.ictive  in  the  oonteQ. 
plation  of  l’iM*try.  e  are  cpiite  sensible  however,  that  in  the 
exhiliition  he  is  now  inukiiit;  before  tlie  pohlie,  he  leels  liim. 
self  to  l>e  upon  ceiviiiony,  and  ueeonlin«;ty  he  has  put  i|k 
exulMTanee  of  his  faiiey  iiinlei  evident  ehastisennuit  iii«l  re¬ 
straint.  There  «h)es  not  a|»]M*ar  to  he  that  power  ;unl  \ivi. 
city  of  illustration,  nor  that  eopionsnes^  of  allnsioii,  nor  t hit 
fearless  a[)pHcalion  ol^ the  lessons  of  plddosojdiy  and  expe  rience, 
nor  that  excursive  boldness  i.tni  vuiit  lv  of  reinuik,  which 
are  well  known  to  signalize  bis  extemporaneous  oratory,  and 
by  ^^bieh  he  makes  himsi  ll  hi^;hly  interestinjj:  and  impressive 
to  his  hearers,  .^lill,  however,  thonuh  in  print  he  fdls  be- 
Death  his  own  hahitnal  excellence  in  tlm  pulpit,  In*  retiiiidgo 
much  of  his  peculiarity  and  of  ids  pov\(M',  as  places  him  far  iIk)V« 
the  tame,  insipid,  servile  monotony  of  nrdin.<ry  serin un- miters. 
Ainl  from  the  volume  before  ns,  were  we  to  mnhiply  extracts, 
xve  iniijht  present  our  readers  with  many  specimens  of  t 
mind  tliat  (’an  soar  above  the  rei^ion  of  eoinmon-plaee,  and 
expatiate  in  the  li**ld  of  its  own  nnhorrovved  li»;ht,  ainl  ori- 
^;inate  its  own  spontaneous  ini^^eniiities,  and  without  disj^uisin^ 
nr  even  so  iiineli  as  throwing;  a  shade  over  any  of  the  sub¬ 
stantial  prominences  of  the  iiospel,  udornini:^  the  whole  of 
its  doctrine  by  such  sallies  of  illnsti ation,  as  any  powerful 
mind  whieh  draws  from  its  own  r('so(irees,  and  disowns  tlie 
authority  of  modi'ls,  is  ald«‘  to  throw  into  any  track  of  con* 
tempiation  over  which  it  may  liappen  to  pass. 

I’lcre  are  some  pt'ople  possessed  with  such  notions  al>out 
the  simplicity  of  tin*  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesiis.  that  the  very  ap- 
pi’arance  of  ori;;inality  alarms  tln*m.  Ihit  it  liy  no  means  ne- 
('essarily  follows,  that  a  writer  on  practical  ('hi istianity  is,  ever)' 
time  that  he  stretches  his  ina;ennity,  workiiit^  out  a  lahorious 
deviation  from  what  is  nsefni  and  upplieahle  to  the  famili* 
arities  of  human  condiiet  and.  human  seiitiiiK'nt.  Kvery  at¬ 
tempt  t<»  h(»  wise  above  that  vvideh  is  writtiMi,  should  he  dis- 
coiirajjed  as  heinij  opposed  to  the  spirit  both  of  piety  and  of 
true  ]diilosophy.  Hut  still  there  is  room  for  the  esercise  of 
our  Irest  and  our  hii^lK'st  faeulti(*s  in  the  attempt  to  be  wise 
lip  to  that  whieh  is  written  ;  nor  do  we  iliink  that  any  fair 
conclusions  drawn  from  such  premises  as  ure.siipfilied  by  the 
written  record,  can  be  unprolitahle  for  our  instruction  in  ri{;b- 
teousness.  In  his  sermon  on  the  ‘  Doctrine  of  Salvation 
‘  the  Study  of  An;;els,*  Dr.  Jones  has  ^iveii  u*»  a  happy 
example  of  the  ust'  to  which  a  snhjiHrt  apparently  remote  from 
the  powf^rs  of  human  contimiplation,  may  he  turned.  In  b» 
reflectious  on  the  Utility  of  the  Truth  contained  in  his  text,  bt 
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has  said,  and  ^aid  powcrt'ully  and  irresistibly,  as  much  as  sliould 
n*<cuo  the  doctrine  of  Sulvution  fro.u  unworthy  treatment, 
ami  ^ive  it  a  <liL;*nity  in  tlie  eyes  of  men.  And  we  iron- 
suler  lies  as  one  out  of  several  exufiiples  in  which  the 
Author  liefore  us  has  even  in  his  boldest  and  lottiest  tlii^htH 
.fathered  a  somethinii^  to  strein^tlien  our  nn»re  ordinuiv  im- 
jin^sions,  and  to  enforce  iind  ilhimiiiute  the  duties  of  our 
more  ortliuary  practice  ;  and  without  th;j^t  slemleriu‘ss  of  elVect 
ahieh  the  refiuemeiit  of  our  over- wroui^ht  couteiiiplaiion 
soaietiiiies  le’ves  behind  it,  he  often  succeetls  by  a  novelty 
Hhicli  marks  his  every  tract  of  sentiment  and  ohser\ution  in 
au::iiientini;  and  per,  etnatiiii'  the  iidlueiice  of  what  is  most 
palpal'le  in  the  lessojts  of  the  Ni‘w  'r4*slanient. 

*  Manv  deem  the  doctrine  of  Salvation  low,  mean,  vulgar^  and  worth- 
lf<i;  aiul  they  attempt  to  vindicate  their  conduct  by  saving  with 
the  unholieMog  dews.  Which  of  the  scribes  or  rulers,  which  ot  the 
hiplilv  CNteeiiieil  or  dignitaiies  of  our  church,  make  it  the  theme  of 
their  beautiful  addre>ses  or  fine  harangues?  Which ‘of  our  celebrated 
men  ut’  science,  liiscriminaiioin  and  taste,  even  amongst  ecclesiastics, 
make  it  tl»e  object  of  th.ir  study,  or  the  subject  of  their  iliscoursc? 
Doe>  not  the  preacliing  of  this  salvation  provoke  toutempt  and  scorn, 
anti  expose  to  the  resistless,  overw  helming,  degrading  imptitatiim  of 
rartltovliMu  and  fanaticism?  And  yet  angels  fascinated  by  its  i  li  irmt , 
luspt  iiding  their  studies  of  nature  and  their  lofty  pursuits  m  heaven, 
dtM'ciid  from  the  celestial  world  to  look  into  the  salvation  of  Jesus; 
and  whilst  llicy  look,  tliey  discover  newr  beauties  and  new  wonders  in¬ 
cessantly  arise,  w’hich  continually  kindle  a  desire  again  to  lo(>k  ai*d  con¬ 
tinue  the  research.  Tliey  licnd  and  again  they  bend  their  lofty  minds, 
trill  cannot  quit  the  object;  and  by  their  conduct  they  seem  t*>  unite 
in  sentiment  with  .St.  Paul,  when  he  said,**  Yea,  doubtless,  and  I  count 
all  things  hut  loss  for  the  excellency  of  the  knowledge  ol  I’hrist 
.’esus  my  Lord.**  Yes!  angels  are  captivated  by  the  doctriifes  of 
whatiun,  which  men  presume  to  neglect;  and  archangels  admire 
with  rapture  what  men  affect  to  dopise.  Surely  this  should  con- 
'inco  them  of  their  folly,  discover  to  them  the  evil  of  their  ways, 
anti  rescue  the  doctrine  of  sulvuiioif  from  sucli  unworthy  treatment.* 
pp.  28S— <j. 

We  inis!  that  the  following  extracts  will  hotli  vindicate  and 
ixemplify  ill  that  wc  have  saitl  in  onr  att«*mpls  tt»  sketch  (he 
ciiAraeterisiic  merits  anti  |)eeuliarities  of  this  .\iithor. 

*  While  Christ  ascended,  his  heart  overflowed  w  ith  love ;  Ins  coun- 
Urnance  beamed  benignity;  his  lips  uttered  blessings ;  his  lianils  dis- 
penn'il  grace.  Whilst  he  asccndeil,  his  sacred  person  was  cloiOed  with 
the  robes  of  light  and  immortality.  He  made  the  cloutls  his  cliariot, 
•*nil  he  rode  on  the  wings  of  tlie  wind,  A  scene  i*i  every  renpect  so 
wblirue  and  so  grand,  was  never  before,  nor  never  since  exhibited  to 
uHfitor  to  ungeU.  He  sliallso  come  in  like  manner,  visibly,  majet- 
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tically,  in  thp  figlit  of  the  general  assembly  anil  clrarch  of  the  fir* 
Iwrn*  with  shout®,  with  the  voice  of  the  archangel,  and  the  trump 
of  (ioil,  attended  hy  the  cheruhiin  and  the  seraphim,  and  all  Ui( 
lienvenly  host ;  his  heart  ovcrilowing  with  love; his  countenance  Uam. 
ing  benignity;  his  lips  uttering  blessing;  his  Itaiuls  dispeutiog 
glor}';  his  sacred  person  clothed  with  the  robes  of  light  and  iininor. 
tulity,  making  the  clouds  his  chariot,  and  riding  on  the  wings  of  the 
wind.  Wlien  he  had  overcome  the  enemies  which  in  the  days  of 
Ins  humiliation  opposed  him,  he  ascended  to  lli^pen^e  judgment. 
AVhen  he  shall  have  overcome  all  his  enemies,  he  shall  so  come  in 
like  manner  to  judge  the  quick  and  the  dead:  to  crccl  his  awful  tri- 
l>unal ;  and  to  summon  before  it  the  whole  human  race ;  and  to 
render  eternal  life  or  everlasting  death  to  each  man,  according  at  hit 
work  shall  he.  'fliere  are  two  laws  ol' nature  which,  like  all  iu 
operations,  are  very  simple  in  themselves,  but  mighty  and  wonderful 
in  their  effects.  The  one  is  that  of  attraction,  hy  which  one  particle 
unites  or  coheres  to  another.  The  other  is  that  of  gravitation  by 
which  things  have  a. tendency  to  fall  to  the  centre  of  the  earth, 
lly  tliesetwo  principles,  Ciod  preserves  in  their  appointed  situation 
and  order,  animals,  and  vegetables,  and  minerals,  and  the  sea,  and 
the  dry  land,  and  rivers,  and  mountains;  hy  these  he  firmly  hinils 
together  all  the  atoms  wiiich  compose  the  worlvl.  and  girds  thh 
solid  globe.  Ly  the  same  laws  he  l)(»th  directs  the  motions,  aod 

preserves  the  order  of  the  sun,  and  the  moon,  and  the  planetary 

or()s.  l>ut  when  our  l.ord  ascended,  he  evinced  Ills  authority  and 
power  over  these  laws  ;  he  hurst  their  mighty  chains,  and  in  op¬ 
position  to  their  most  powerful  restraints,  he  rose  from  earth,  and 
soared  above  the  ethereal  heavens,  in  like  manner,  he  shall  so 
come.  He  shall  dissolve  the  bonds  of  gravitation,  and  the  sun, 
and  tlic  moon,  and  the  stars,  shail  tull;  the  mountains  shall  rentOTc; 
and  the  rivers  siiali  fail;  and  the  sea  shall  he  dried  up;  and  the 
solid  globe  shall  he  rent  asunder  iu  every  direction,  lie  shall  un¬ 
tie  the  cords  of'  attraction,  and  particle  shall  separate  from  par¬ 
ticle,  aiid  aloni  tVoni  atom,  and  the  wlmlc  world  shall  fall  to  piccei, 
and  shall  be  no  more.  'Hms  the  same  .lesus  who  wiu  taken  up 

into  heaven,  shnli  so  come  in  hkv  mutimr  as  he  was  seen  to  goinlo 

heaven.*  pp.  2^,1 — 2.)7.  • 

‘  We  ou^^lu  not  to  viaste  our  time  in  idle  Rpcculalions.  When 
Klisha  was  f'aviiUi cd  with  witnessing  the  ascension  of  Mijah,  the 
chat  lots  of  file  and  the  hor.sts  of  fire  hav  ing  conveyed  him  out 
of  his  sight,  he  galhcriil  up  the  mantle  wliicli  liad  fallen  from  thil 
great  proplict,  and  hastening  to  the  hanks  ot' Jordan,  he  smote  the 
waters  and  passed  between  the  ilividcil  parts  of  the  stream,  stopped 
not  till  he  arrived  at  Jericho,  and  instantly  began  to  discharge  llie 
duties  of  his  office.  Hut  when  the  disciples  of  our  Lord  were  pw- 
niitted  to  witness  his  ascension,  and  to  fichold  the  cloud  rccciTf 
him  imt  of  their  sight,  they  lingered  on  the  spot;  they  stood  still; 
(hey  steadfastly  looked  up;  tlicy  gazed;  thoughts  arose  in  their  breasts, 
and  questions  started  in  their  minds,  which  they  seemed  iiiclineil 
indulge.  Whither  is  he  gone?  What  change  lias  taken  place  opo® 
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hitn?  WhJ't  is  ^0  now  doing?  They  were  on  the  verge  of  a  thousand 
yic  speculations,  fraught  with  ten  thousand  dangerous  errors.  There 
is  a  p«>int  to  which  speculation  may  advance  with  safety,  when 
it  teiuU  to  enlighten  the  mind  with  truth,  to  season  the  heart  with 
graces  and  to  rouse  the  active  pow  ers  to  holy  conduct,  Ihit  beyond 
this,  it  is  vain,  it  is  forbidden,  it  is  ftital  to  proceed.  At  tin's  pointy 
the  disciples  of  our  Lord  had  at  this  moment  arrived.  To  prevent 
their  going  beyond  it,  angels  interposed,  “  Ye  men  of  (lalilee,**  said 
they,  “why  stand  ye  gazing  ?**  The  moments  of  speculation  arc 
over,  and  the  titne  tor  action  is  come.’  pp.  2K),  1, 


.Wo  now  take  leave  of  Dr.  .lones,  with  retnarking  that  his 
valuiue  bears  the  evidence  of  one  who  has  not  acTustoiucd 
I  liiinscir  much  to  the  practice  of  correct  or  elegant  euni position, 
lie  has  evidently  read  imicli,  but  what  lie  has  excogitated 
for  himself  forms  a  far  more  ahiindaiit  portion  of  his  intel- 
Wtual  wealtli,  tiian  what  he  lias  appropriated  from  others. 
It  woidd  appear  as  if  the  power  and  facility  of  his  unwritten 
language  had  made  him  so  independent  of  the  ordinary  means 
of  conveyance  by  which  a  minister  transfers  the  product  of 
his  own  mind  to  the  minds  of  his  [>eo|>le,  that  his  views,  and 
I  •  his  thoughts,  and  his  modes  of  illustration,  art*  no  sooner 
conecixMl,  (Iran  he  is  able  to  transfer  them  at  once  ii|)oii 
liis  hearers  through  the  chauiiel  of  cotemporaiUHius  comiiui- 
nieation.  We  have  no  doiiht  that  in  this  way  much  powcrfiil 
clocpieiiee,  and  much  solid  instruction,  and  many  felicities  of 
thought  and  of  expression,  which  wiae  worthy  of  being  pre- 
!  sTved,  are  dt'stiiied  to  he  hirgotteii  in  the  course  of  a  few 
^  years,  ami  so  to  perish  lor  ever  from  the  remembrance  of  the 
world.  W  e  are  glad,  however,  that  the  public  have  been  pre- 
HMitcd  with  such  a  memorial  of  the  Author,  as  that  which  he 
lias  now  furnished  ;  and  if  we  think  it  is  not  an  adequate 
.  re|)resentatioii  of  all  the  talents  and  aeeompiislimeiits  of  him 
who  has  produced  it,  yet  wo.  feel  (‘oiifident  that  it  is  calcu- 
I  latcd  to  extend  the  usefulness  of  Dr.  .lom^s,  as  well  as  to  ad- 
j  vaiice  his  reputation  beyond  the  narrow  circle  of  his  own  aii- 


Ari.IV,  The  Sarralivc  of  Itobcrt  Adams,  a  »SaiA;r,  w  ho  w.as  wrecked 
on  the  Western  Coast  of  Africa,  in  the  Year  1810,  wiis  detained 
lliree  Years  in  Slavery  by  the  Arabs  of  the  Great  Desert,  and 
resided  several  Months  in  the  City  of  Tombucloo.  With  n  .Map, 
Notes,  and  an  Appendix,  ito.  pp.  ‘i(iO.  Price  11.  5s.  Murray,  1816. 

IIKN  a  tract  of  the  globe  is  hardly  worth  exploring,  at 
tlic  cost  and  trouble  of  a  regular  expedition  filled  out  for 
die  purposes,  it  is  a  very  acceptable  thing  on  the  ground  of  eco¬ 
nomy,  to  have  some  of  the  wished-for  information  brought  in  by 
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an  uuexpen»ivc  casualty,  like  thut  which  has  proilucej 
present  volume; — exceptini^  iiiilcHMl  the  shipwreck  which  thffv 
Kobert  Adams  upon  his  adventures.  11  we  may  only  he  alloii«i 
to  put  this  melaiieholy  eireiimstuiiee  out  ot  the  aeeoiiiit,  Ht?e 
here  an  iu«*iuiiee  hardly  to  be  paralleled  in  the  history  of  I 

phical  ku()v\led*^e,  for  the  extent  of  enlari^einenl  u;aine(l  to  ft 
as  coii'iidereil  in  conjunction  with  the  insii^niticance  in  nuny 
res|h‘cts  of  the  at^ent,  uinl  the  total  uhsence  of  preparttioo 
equipment,  co-o|NTation«  or  protection 

All  the  iinpiisitive  iinai^inations  in  Kurope  were  loni;in*;,  and 
till  lately  almost  despairint^,  to  have  the  prospect  opene<l  acro« 
the  vast  Africiin  tieserts  as  far  as  Tonduictoo.  (^uiijpctnre, 
speculation,  let^ends,  had  accumtilated,  throui;h  centuries,  to  the 
ninoiint  of  volumes,  concerning  that  city,  and  its  precincts,  ind 
the  formidable  interveuin"  tracts.  How  to  p't  thei*'  safely,  md 
safely  back,  was  the  <piestion.  And  who  shall  adventure  the 
hazardous  enterprise?  What  a  fortunate  mortal  it  will  be,  that 
shall  one  <lay  penetrate  to  those  flesert-i^uarded  dwellings  of 
strani^e  men,  and  return  to  tell  what  he  has  seen. 

While  such  are  the  fancies  and  wishes  of  a  curious  and  reMless 
ii^orauce,  and  while  possibilities  are  weisj^hin**^,  and  entiTprises 
plannini;,  there  is  thrown  on  the  African  coast  a  common  sailor, 
who  can  neither  write  nor  read,  who  has  probably  never  heard 
the  name  of  'rombuetoo,  who  is  nearly  stripped  of  his  clothesby 
barbarians  as  soon  as  he  comes  to  land.  This  man,  thus  unfur* 
nished  with  any  one  terrestrial  thint^  for  the  pur))oses  of  enter¬ 
prise  and  c^eoi^raphical  discovery,  hut  the  limbs  and  organs  of 
which  his  person  is  eomposetl,  nccomplislu's  what  no  man  of  the 
(Christian  name  ever  before  accomplished,  however  commissioned 
or  piosidtsl,  however  ardent  or  brave;  accomplishes  whit 
enthusiastic  individuals,  and  what  academics  and  governments, 
had  been  wishing  and  planning  in  vain.  He  travers4*s  the 
hidrous  region  very  far  tow  anls  its  centre,  resides  a  number  of 
months,  sometimes  in  roval  society,  at  Tond»uctoo,  has  thf 
intimate  inspection  of  Mahomctlan  ami  Pagan  manners  and 
character,  and  after  several  years  spent  at  various  positions  *ni 
the  fiery  desert,  comes  ns  a  ragged  beggar  into  London,  and  by 
the  inensit  eliunee  falls  into  the  company  of  some  of  the  inoft 
learnerl,  philosophic,  and  |>owerful  persons  of  that  metro|)olis, 
to  whom  he  describes  what  no  other  individual  in  the  eivilbed 
world  could  have  <lescrihcd,  authoritatively  compelling  at  length 
their  iclnctant  belief  that  the  far-famed  Tomhiictoo  is  an  accu¬ 
mulation  of  mud  huts,  the  royal  palace  being  the  mml-lnit-iih 
chief.  Nor  was  the  fact  that  this  city  is  the  seat  of  a  Negro, 
instead  of  a  Mahometlaii  government,  the  |K>int  in  which  hif 
evidence  had  the  least  force  of  prepossession  to  overcome. 
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Our  6nt  sentence  made  an  implication  aii^ainst  the  rakie  of 
Continent  to  he  explored.  And  truly  every  additional 
luthenlie  description  hut  aij^fi^ravates  its  character  of  worth- 
horror.  *lt  mi^ht  seem  to  have  hecn  a  {ground 
(.on*‘ii:netl  early  in  the  lapse  of  time  to  the  evil  powers  of  nature, 
II I  seem*  in  which  to  pre[)arc  themselves  for  their  o|K*ration9 
oTff  die  world,  ami  which  s^round  their  exercises  and  ex|>eri- 
meiit'*  had  hhi^ted  and  calcined  to  a  state  of  total  and  perpetual 
iloatli.  l'o»*  hiindnsls  of  leas^ues  the  wretched  traveller  still 
ikhn  around  him  the  uniform  relic  of  a  creation  destroye^l,  a 
boundless  expanse  of  suhstanee  whieh  would  he  happily  ex- 
fhanijed  for  empty  space, — nidess  the  scorchinij  atmosphere 
should  have  lelt  him  fancy  enoii«rh  to  assif^n  this  iidinite  sand  to 
fonie  use  of  halla^t  to  the  planet  of  wliich  it  forms  so  blank 
and  di''iual  a  put  of  the  convexity.  A  tract  hroad  enoiii^h  for 
a  nsjiectahle  kini^dom,  shall  not  he  of  the  value  bf  a  single 
jiari^h,  harilly  of  a  large  farm,  of  one  of  these  more  northern 
countries,  'riu*  mighty  malignant  agency  which  has  smitten 
ih'‘se  devott'd  regions  with  utter  desolation,  has  not  Imhm)  con¬ 
fined  to  one  mode;  it  has  tlrowned  what  it  could  not  hum; 
for  it  appears  that  the  frightful  aridity  of  the  sandy  deserts  has 
it<«  (oiiiiterpart  in  the  morasses  and  stagnant  pools  which  occupy 
ranch  of  the  wide  space  from  the  coast  of  Heuiii  to  llaoussa. 

This  tMupirc  of  desolation  has,  however,  its  spots  and  stripes 
of  beauty,  a  coiisiderahle  portion  of  which  will  he  brought 
mthin  the  view  of  the  two  parties  recently  scut  from  this 
country,  since  their  track  will  he  the  course  of  the  great  rivers. 
In  the  vicinity  of  these  the  principles  of  life  an<l  fertility  will 
be  found  retaining  their  hold  on  this  dreadful  Continent,  and 
t&king  a  compensation  for  their  expulsion  from  so  large  a  pro¬ 
portion  of  it. 

The  interest  and  expectation  of  African  discovery  arc  now 
fixed  so  intensely  and  so  justly  on  these  two  expeditions,  the 
confid(*nce  is  so  great  (hat  we  shall  very  soon  sec  disclosed  in 
fill!  light  what  the  torrid  deserts  and  the  fero(*ious  Moors  and 
Arabs  have  hitherto  retained  under  the  veil  of  thickest  darkness, 
that  the  knowledge  brought  hy  this  humble,  illiterate,  hut  brave 
tndubs»*rvant  wanderer,  will  seem  of  less  value  than  it  would  have 
Mcined  some  years  since.  His  name,  nevertheless,  must  always 
rnnain  recorded  as  hy  no  means  (he  h^st  considerable  of 
African  travellers,  and  the  work  will  not  cease  to  be  an  amusing 
Personal  history,  when  whatever  it  now  supplies  of  geographical 
“oteliy  shall  become  in  a  great  measure  absorbed  and  super¬ 
set!. 

Perhaps  the  share  of  this  volume,  or  rather  tract,  eraj>loye<l 
^  verifying  the  story,  will  seem  somewhat  disproportionate. 
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The  c\idencc  is  laboured  quite  to  an  anxious  minuteness, 
few  of  tlie  main  points  eleariy  estubiisheil  in  the  sailor’s  favour 
would  \^itli  most  readers  have  ohtaiiu  d  him  credit  for  tlie rest* 
since  the  |»h*asure  of  helieviu*;  is  with  the  i;enerality  of  us  much 
C^nruter  than  that  of  douhtiii*^.  'To  the  f(*\v  of  a  contrary  taste 
this  work  will  ull’ord  v<‘ry  little  ;^ratilicatiou ;  lor  really  the 
cvideuci*  is  very  comprcdieiisive  and  couf|dete,  and  our  ohjcc. 
tiuu  to  its  ininuteiM'Ss  of  tletail  is  somewhat  abated  hytlicrir- 
cumstance  that  tin*,  process  of  vcrilication  is  matle  to  supply 
tt  very  material  addition  to  the  <(eoi;raphical  information.  Thh 
is  csp(*cially  the  case  with  the  “  Notes  and  Illustrations,” 
(umountiiu'  to  nearly  as  much  luatU^r  as  the  Narrative  itself,) 
furnished  by  Mr.  Dupuis,  the  Ihitish  \  ice-(’onsnl  at  Moi^adorf, 
who  haj>pened  to  arrive  in  Knt^lnud  at  the  time  when  the  Editor 
was  prepariiii:^  the  Narrative  for  publication,  and  was  induced 
tof;ivt'  his  ver\  iut<*Hit(ent  and  valuable  assistance. 

We  must  content  ourselves  with  a  very  brief  abstract  of  the 
story. 

‘  In  the  month  of  October,  ISl.j,  tho  Editor  of  the  following 
pages  (Mr. Cock,  of  tlie  African  rrading  Company)  was  iuformcdl^ 
a  I’riend,  that  a  gentleman  of  his  ncquaintance,  recently  arrived  Irom 
Cadi/,  had  r.ceidentally  recognised  an  American  seaman  in  the 
streets  of  Eoiulon,  whom  he  Iiad  seen,  only  a  few  months  before, 
in  the  service  of  nn  English  merchant  in  Cadiz,  where  his  extn* 
ordinary  history  had  excited  considerable  interest ;  the  man  having 
been  n  Ion"  time  in  slnirrt/  in  the  interior  of  Africa^  and  having 
resided  sr.'cral  months  at  Tombuctoo.* 

It  would  have  bi*rn  strange  if,  just  at  siicli  a  juncture  espe¬ 
cially,  Hueli  a  phenomenon  could  liave  been  siitVercd  to  pi« 
without  notice.  It  was  instantly  ami  eagerly  resolved  to  find 
out  and  lay  hands  on  so  i/aoyi/c  a  mortal.  Il(*.  was  soon  brought 
to  the  Editor,  ot»  whom  he  eouseuled  to  wait  again,  in  order  to 
answer  inquiries  relating  tO  what  lie  had  seen  of  Africa;  hut  he 
was  very  far  from  being  over  forward  in  either  ])rcsciUing 
himself  or  telling  his  story.  He  was  much  more  desirous  of 
availing  himself  of  the  first  safe  ojiportunity  of  iTturniiig  to 
America,  than  of  staying  to  he  imule  a  person  of  some  coo- 
sequeiiee  in  1«oiiden.  He  was  with  some  ditliciilly  prevailed  oo 
to  fort'go  the  first  favourahle  opportunity,  and  to  he  introduced 
to  tin*  many  disiinguished  ]iersons  who  felt  it  a  matter  not  onh 
of  curiosity  hiit  of  im)mrtam‘e,  that  all  the  information  he  could 
supply  should  he  obtaim  cl  from  him.  He  underwent  long  tod 
various  interrogatories,  in  the  course  of  yyhieh  his  clearness, 
consi>ti  iiey,  and  honest  maimer,  overcame  every  doubt  of  the 
general  truth  of  his  story,  and  excited  admiration  of  the  |i^* 
cision  yvitli  which, — when  the  uncultivated  state  of  his 
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tnil  the  wretched  condition  of  Ids  lonp^  ciplivity  were  conaidcrcd, 
^lic  hail  niudo  and  retained  his  ohservations  of  the  s|>ectac!es 
imi  tmi'^actions  of  hrs  stni!!*;;!'  piMrj^ri nation.  The  Kditor 
jisniciiIarW  riMuarks  Ids  linn  adlicp  ncx'.  to  his  statinnonts  ami 
ilescrijitions  when  once  iriven  ;  no  incrodidity,  or  reasoning, 
orcriws  oxainination,  could  make  him  in  (ho  least  waver  in  his 
a<si*rlions;  he  had  all  the  inanuei  ol*  a  person  whose  memory  is 
in  abseiute  possession  of  the  facts  he  relates.  U  was  observed 
(00  that  h»'  hahitiittlly  put  himself  at  the  disposal  of  his  exa¬ 
miners,  seldom  relalinij  ^ny  part  of  his  story  but  in  answer  to 
queries. 

From  the  results  of  a  c^rcat  numher  of  these  interrogatories, 
the  Kilitor  drew  up  the  Narrative,  intending  (as  is  still  iii- 
tenileil)  to  ajiply  what  profits  might  arise  from  its  pnhlieatioii  to 
the  benefit  of  Adams,  who  before  it  could  he  printed  went  to 
Ainerieii,  with  an  oHicial  protection  against  any  possible  eflects 
of  the  war  at  that  time  existing  between  the  two  countries,  hut 
under  a  |)romise  to  come  hack  to  Fiiigland.  The  arrival  in  this 
foimtry,  as  we  have  already  noticed,  of  Air.  Dupuis,  who  had 
known  and  helViendcd  Adams  at  Mogadore,  had  heard  a  great 
ileal  of  his  history,  and  had  obtained  hy  long  and  diligent 
inquiries,  many  |>oints  of  information  respecting  the  interior 
of  .\friea,  atlorded  the  advantage  of  accompanying  the  Nar¬ 
rative  with  decisive  proof  of  the  truth  and  accuracy  of  many 
parts  of  it,  and  the  strongest  presumptions  in  favour  of  tlio 
rwt. 

Ailamji  sailed  in  June,  IftlO,  from  New  York, in  the  Charles, 
aincrcliaiitman,  hound  to  (jihraltnr,  whence  she  made  a  voyage 
down  the  western  coast  of  Africa,  and  w'us  in  October,  wrecked, 
inconscipience  of  the  ignorance  of  the  captain,  on  a  low  sandy 
lioacli,  at  a  spot  named  A’/  Gazie^  ludgcd  to  be  about  the  ‘2*2d 
decree  of  north  latitude,  or  four  hundred  miles  north  of  the 
Senegal.  All  on  hoard,  about  ten  men,  escaped  to  land;  but 
il  was  to  fall  immediately  into  the  power  of  forty  or  fifty  Moors, 
who  were  fishing  at  the  place.  VVitlioiit  a  moment’s  delay  began 
the  series  of  indignities  and  liardsbips  which  stimulated  the 
captain’s  rage  and  despair  to  a  deportment  so  hostile  and  pro¬ 
voking  to  these  harharians,  that  in  less  than  ten  days  he  became 
*  victim  to  their  resentment,  a  fate  which  he  made  no  effort,  and 
even  ajipeared  to  have  no  wish,  to  avoid.  'Fhe  prisoners  were 
divided  among  the  captors,  one  party  of  whom  had  for  their 
'hire  Adams  and  two  others,  who,  just  a  fortnight  after  they 
hid  been  in  the  state  of  free  citizens  of  the  oidy  real  republic  on 
found  themselves  constituting  a  portion  of  the  goods  and 
diittels  of  a  gang  of  the  vilest  barbarians,  and  obsetpiiously 
•Uending  them  in  a  march  over  burning  sands, — to  what  ter- 
’*dna(ion  or  fate  they  must  patiently  wait  to  see.  'I’he  direction 
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was  a  little  to  the  south  of  eastward,  and  they  proceeded  thirti 
days  without  seeiiic^  a  human  heiiii^,  or,  which  was  much  none 
any  such  as  a  spriuir«  pool,  or  puddle  of  water.  Tbei 
ended  their  walk  lor  the  pn'seni  at  the  villan^e  or  camp  of  they 
owiirrs,  coiisistiiii;  of  thirty  or  forty  tents,  at  a  pool  of  nain 
Here  thev  were  soon  joined  by  another  of  their  ship\  crew 
anti  a  Portut^iu^se  youth,  and  they  wtre  all  set  to  teml  ^otu 
anti  shtM'p  ;  hut  they  were  soon  tli\itletl,  and  two  of  them  taken 
away  hy  some  of  the  Itlotirs  in  a  northerly  direction. 

Atlains  anti  the  Portuijuese  were  made  to  accompany  their 
lortls  in  an  expetlition  to  a  place  named  Sontlenny,  to  cttch 
negroes  for  slaves.  'I'lieir  sufl’erint^s  from  disa|>pointment  of 
6nding^  water  at  the  halt  ini'  stutit)n  in  this  loni'  march,  tod 
their  patience  in  lurkini'.  concealed  a  wht»h*  week  amuiii^  the 
hills  anti  hushes  about  the  nt‘^ro  villa^t^  *  iyini;  in  wait  for  the 
‘  inhnhitants/  were  compensated  hy  the  lucky  opportunity  of 

*  seixiiu'  upon  a  woman  with  a  chiltl  in  her  arms,  anti  two 

*  chiltlren  (ht)ys)  whom  they  fountl  w  alkin*'  in  the  evening  octr 

*  tlie  town.’  They  doubtless  lautletl  the  Prophet  for  this  com¬ 
mencement  and  omen  of  their  t'o#)tl  fortune,  anti  wisely  deter¬ 
mined  to  aw  lit  the  set|iicL  It  was  at  hand;  and  may  such 
setpiel  always  hdlow  such  bei'innin^. 

‘  During  the  next  four  or  five  days  the  party  remained  concciled, 
when  one  evening,  as  they  were  all  lying  on  the  ground,  a  large 
party  of  Negroes,  consisting  of  forty  or  fifty  men,  made  their  op- 
pcarance,  armed  with  daggers  and  bows,  who  surrounded  and  took 
them  all  nrisoiuTs,  without  the  least  resistance  being  attempted,  and 
carried  tnem  into  the  town;  tying  the  hands  of  some,  and  dririof 
the  whole  party  before  them.  I'uring  the  night,  above  one  hundred 
Negroes  kept  watch  over  them.  Next  day  they  were  taken  before 
the  (iovernor,  or  chief  person,  named  Mahamoud,  a  remarkably 
ugly  Neuro,  who  ordered  that  they  should  all  be  imprisoned.  The 
place  of  confinement  was  a  tnere  mud  wall,  about  six  feet  high,  from 
which  they  might  readily  have  escaped  (though  strongly  guarded* 
if  the  Moors  had  been  enterprising;  but  they  were  a  cowardly  let 
Here  they  were  kept  three  or  four  days,  for  the  purt^ose,  ai  * 
afterwards  appeared,  of  being  sent  forward  to  Tomouctoo,  which 
Adams  concluded  to  be  the  residence  of  the  king  of  the  country.* 

Thus  our  forced  advent unu'  was  fairly  on  the  king's  high  rood 
to  Tomhuctoo,  under  the  perfect  safeguard  of  a  strong  escort, 
little  drt*amiug  of  the  fame  of  this  city  in  Euro|)e,  or  of  the 
passionate  desire  to  obtain  a  sight  of  it,  which  had  enflsnted 
more  enlightened  spirits.  A  great  proportion  of  his  late  captor* 
and  masters  had  their  tiii.il  earthly  reckoning  to  pay  on  the  road 
Several  of  them  attempted  to  escape. 

‘  111  consequence,  after  a  short  consultation,  fourteen  were  pot 
death,  by  being  beheaded  at  a  small  village  at  which  they  tiwi 
arrived ;  and  as  a  terror  to  the  rest,  the  head  of  one  of  Um  ^ 
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Kunp  roiiiul  the  neck  of  a  camol  for  three  days,  until  it  became  so 
|,utri»l  tliat  llu'y  were  obliged  to  remove  it.’ 

On  the  arrival  at  (lie  city,  the  Kuropoans  wore  iiuinediately 
jj^ljiijriiisliod  iVoiu  (he  Moors,  as  ohjtrets  at  onee  ol*  at(en(ioii 
'  and  iiidulgeiiee.  ‘  'I'lie  King  ordeivil  (lie  Moors  iiif<»  prison, 

*  bnt  (rea(ed  Adams  and  (he  Por(nguese  hoy  as  iairiosities, 

*  (aking  (hem  (o  his  house,  where  (hey  romaimHl  during  the 
‘  nVidente  at  'romhuetoo.’ 

*  For  some  time  after  their  arrival,  the  ()iieen  and  her  female 
attendants  used  to  sit  and  look  at  Adams  and  his  companion  for 
hours  together.  She  treated  lliem  wltli  great  kimhiess,  and  ut  tho 
tin4  interview  ollered  them  some  bread  bakeil  under  ashes. 

*  The  King  and  Queen,  the  fonuer  of  whom  was  named  Jl'ooliu, 

the  latter  were  very  old  grev -headed  people.  Tlie  C^ucen 

was  extremely  fat.  Her  dress  was  oi‘  blue  n  inkcen,  edged  with  gold- 

bee  round  the  bosom  and  on  the  shoulder,  aiul  having  a  hell  or 
iiripeof  the  same  material  half  way  down  the  dress,  which  came  only 
a  few  inches  below  the  knees.’ 

The  dress,  Ailiims  says,  tlocs  not  at  all  sntVice  for  the  original 
!  purpose  of  dress;  hnt  that  is  no  naison  for  in*glecting  the  other 
purpose,  of  emhellisliment,  for  which  it  seems  to  he  oftener 
studied. 

*  besides  the  blue  nankeen  turban,  worn  only  upon  occasions  of 

,  ceremony,  or  when  she  walked  out,  the  (^uecn  had  her  hair  stuck 

I  full  of  bone  ornaments  of  a  sipiare  shape  about  the  size  of  dice, 

extremely  white;  she  had  large  gold  hoop  ear-rings,  and  many 
I  necklaces,  some  of  them  of  gold,  the  others  of  beads,  of  various 
colours.* 

Tlw  re  is  something  rcuiiarkahly  familiar  and  paternal,  some* 
thing  extremely  contrastetl  with  the  stately  and  snlleii  distanco 
of  Turkish  and  other  oriental  tyrants,  in  tiie  manner  in  which 
the  King  receives  the  homage  of  his  subjects. 

‘  When  he  walked  through  the  town,  he  was  generally  a  little  in 
idTance  of  his  party.  His  subjects  saluted  him  by  inclinations  of 
the  head  and  body;  or  by  touching  his  head  with  their  hands  and 
then  kissing  their  hands.  When  he  received  his  subjects  in  his 
palace,  it  wms  his  custom  to  sit  on  the  ground,  and  their  mode  of 
saluting  him  on  such  occasions  was  by  kissing  his  head.’ 

Nor  does  the  stylo  of  the  royal  mansion  ajipear  intended  to 
overwhelm  the  imaginations  of  the  good  citizens. 

*  The  King’s  house,  or  palace,  which  is  built  of  clay  and  grnM, 
(not  white- w'nshed)  consists  of  eight  or  ten  small  rooms  on  tho 
ground  floor;  and  is  surrounded  by  a  wall  of  the  same  materials, 
jigaintit  part  of  which  the  house  is  built.  The  space  within  the  wall 
K  about  half  an  acre.  ‘  Whenever  a  trader  arrive.**,  lie  is  required  to 
bring  his  merchandize  into  this  space  for  the  inspection  of  the  King, 
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for  Uic  purpose,  Adams  thinks,  (but  it  is  not  certain,)  of  duticibf^Q.  I 
churgeu  upon  it.  'I'lie  King’s  attendants,  who  are  with  him  til  I 
day,  generally  consist  of  about  thirty  persons,  several  of  whomarv  1 
armed  with  daggers,  and  bows,  and  arrows.  Adams  does  not  knov  1 
if  he  had  any  family. 

•  In  a  store- room  of  the  King’s  house,  Adams  obsened  about 
twenty  muskets,  apparently  of  Kreneli  manufacture,  one  of  than 
double-barrelled;  but  he  never  saw  them  made  use  of.’ 

Toinhuctoo  is  on  a  level  plain,  with  a  river,  which  .\dams 
names  La  Mar  Xanth^  running  almost  close  to  it  on  the  south¬ 
east  side.  Any  river  liere  h»‘eomes  an  ohjt'ct  of  considcriblt 
curiosity,  from  the  very  great  interest  witich  so  many  causes 
have  concurred  to  fix  on  the  Niger,  wliicli  is  uniformly  reported 
to  pass  near  this  city,  in  its  progress  to  a  region  where  it  has 
hitherto  defied,  hiit  we  (rust  will  not  long  ho  permitted  to  defy, 
all  European  iiKpiiry.  The  /.a  Mar  Xanth  flows  in  a  direction 
from  the  north-east  to  the  south-west,  according  to  the  best  of 
Adams’s  |•^‘colle(•tion,  and  therefore  must  somewhere,  at  no  very  i 
great  distance,  fall  into  the  Niger,  perhaps  at  the  place  which, 
under  the  name  of  Kabrn,  has  been  spoken  of  as  the  port  of 
Toinhuctoo,  twelve  miles  from  the  city.  But  if  the  ilistancebc 
no  more  than  that  to  the  Niger,  it  appears  somewhat  unaccount- 
able,*  that  Adams  should  not  liave  heard  of  so  important  and 
magnificent  a  stream,  in  terms  too  strong  and  re[»eated  to  be 
easily  forgotten. 

11  is  excursions  to  the  sontli  of  tho  city  did  not  reach  hevond 
some  mountains,  at  two  or  three  miles  distance,  to  winch  hit 
curiosity  was  attracted  by  an  appearance  of  fire  which  he  some¬ 
times  saw  tlierc  in  the  night,  and  whore  he  ‘  found  a  consulcr- 
‘  able  ipiantity  of  snlpliiir,  whicli  the  natives  collected.  The  only 
‘  use  to  which  he  has  seen  them  ap))ly  this  mineral,  was  to  mix 
*  it  witli  a  sulistance,  wliich,  in  black  lumps,  lookcil  like  opium, 

‘  for  the  pnr|iosc  of  making  a  liquid  into  which  tlicy  dipped  tlie 
‘  heads  of  their  arrows.’  The  Editor  judges  this  black  poisonous 
substance  to  bo  tho  same  as  that  described  by  I’ark  as  in  use 
among  the  Mandingoes,  a  preparation  obtained  by  boiling  the 
leaves  of  a  shrub  called  knoma.  Adams  witnessed  the  cireotof 
it  in  tho  instance  of  a  huge  wild  elephant,  which  being  wounded 
in  the  shoulder  with  a  slight  poisoned  arrow*,  was  found  three 
days  afterward  lying  on  the  ground  in  a  dying  state.  But, 
what  a  slow  power  of  destruction  is  this,  in  comparison  with 
what  has  been  deserilM'd  of  a  pui.son  called  Wouruli,  prepared 
by  a  tribe  of  the  Indians  of  South  America. 

Nothing  could  move  our  obstinate  matter-of-fact  vagrant , 
to  transform  Tombiictoo  into  a  magnificent  imperial  city. 

*  It  appeared  to  him  to  cover  as  much  ground  as  Lisbon.  He  is 
unable  to  give  any  idea  of  the  number  of  its  inhabitants;  but  os  the 
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art*  not  built  in  Ftrccts,  or  with  any  rej^ularity,  it.s  population, 
with  that  of*  Kuropean  towns,  is  by  no  means  in  proportion 
to  iii  no  walls,  nor  any  thing  resembling  fortification. 

The  houses  are  8(|uare,  "built  of  sticks,  clay,  and  grass,  with  fiat 
rx>or>  of  tilt*  same  materials,  'fhe  rooms  are  all  on  the  ground  floor, 
anJ  are  without  any  article  of  furniture,  except  earthen  jais,  wooden 
IkiwU,  and  mats  made  of  gross,  on  which  the  people  sleep,  lie  did 
not  observe  any  houses,  or  any  other  buildings,  constructed  of  stone.* 

There  are,  the  (b^poneiit  believes,  no  wells  in  (he  place;  the 
|HVjde  therefore  rliiiik  (lie  wa(er  of  (he  river,  wliieli  is  a  little 
briikMi.  'I'hc  chief  articles  of  sustenaiH'c  are  rice  and  guinea- 
jwn,  which  latter  production  grows  ‘  five  or  six  feet  liigii,  with 

*  a  busby  lieail  as  large  as  u  pint  bottle,  tire  grain  being  of  the 
size  of  a  nuisturd  seed,  of  wliicli  each  head  contains  about  a 
double  bamlfid.’  1 1  makes  a  fare  sniliciently  liomcly,  even  when, 

*  in  prepui  iiig  it  for  the  King  and  Queen  they  soinetiines  use 
'butter,  produced  from  goats’  milk,  which  though  soft,  and  mixed 
‘  with  hair,  appeared  to  he  considered  a  great  dainty.’  In  eating 
it  Their  Majesties,  like  their  subjects,  make  use  of  their  fingers, 

‘  htviug  ii(‘iiher  knives,  forks,  nor  spoons.’  There  are  some 
suppleiiieutary  and  more  dainty  edibles;  several  sorts  of  fish, 
ro('ow-nuts,  dates,  figs,  ])ine-apples,  carrots,  turnips,  sweet 
potatoes,  and  cabbages.  The  principal  animal  food  is  goats’ 
titNii :  an  agreeable  meal  is  sometimes  made  on  that  of  ostriches. 

'  The  nntiv(‘8  of  Tombuctoo  are  a  stout,  beultby  race,  and  are 
seldom  sick,  although  they  expose  themselves  by  lying  out  in  the 
sun  at  mid  day,  when  the  heat  is  almost  insupportable  to  a  white 
man.  It  is  the  univcr:»al  practice  of  both  sexes,  to  grease  thcrngelvcg 
all  over  with  butter  produced  from  goats*  milk,  which  makes  the 
>kin  smooth.  This  is  usually  renewed  everyday;  when  neglected, 
the  skin  becomes  rough,  greyish,  and  extremely  ugly.  They  usually 
ilccp  umliT  cover  at  night;  but  sometimes,  in  the  hottest  weather,  they 
sill  lie  exposed  to  the  night  air,  with  little  or  no  covering,  notwith- 
siamling  that  the  fog  w’hich  rist*fi  from  the  river  descends  like  dew, 
atid  in  fact,  at  that  season,  supplies  the  want  of  rain.* 

Adam's  hears  strong  testimony,  and  it  is  corroborated  by  the 
information  acipiircd  hy  Mr.  Dupuis,  to  the  mildness  and  huma¬ 
nity  of  the  people  of  this  city,  and  of  the  Negroes  of  Soudan 
in  general.  In  this  resjiect  these  pagans  appear  strikingly 
contrasted  with  every  thing  that  has  been  poisoned  with  the 
dctcslahle  superstition  of  Islam.  It  is  not,  however,  to  be 
Wgoiieii,  that  the  black  pagans  of  some  other  portions  of  this 
fhinfmeiit,  are  worthy  rivals  in  ferocity  of  the  Mahomeduns 
tlinnselves;  as  for  install^',  tlie  people  of  Dahomey;  and  a 
nation  of  which  tlie  locality  is  not  assigned,  but  of  which  Mr. 
Ihipuis  saw*  u  very  remarkable  sample  :  he  says, 

‘  1  rpcolicct  an  unusually  tall  stout  Seffrei$  at  Mogadore,  wlioso 
’nzMor  assured  me  that  she  belonged  to  a  populous  nation  of  can- 
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nibaU.  I  do  not  know  uhetlicr  tlic  fact  was  sufficiently  autlienticittd* 
but  it  is  cirtuin  that  the  woman  herself  declared  it,  adding 
revolting  accouiiUs  of  her  own  feasts  on  human  llesli.’ 

Adams  asserts  that  ‘  ♦here  is  no  piihlie  reliction  in  Tomhuotoo;* 
but  the  Kditor  thinks  he  inn>l  he  inistakmi  in  including  tW 
]S!ahoineda.»  |>art  of  the  inbahitants  under  that  assertion. 

'riu*  criminal  law,  if  the  will  of  the  monarch,  act inu:  according 
to  a  setlh'il  u  'ai^e,  may  l»t‘  so  (hmominuted,  is  more  lenient 
perhaps  than  that  of  any  other  nation. 

‘  Adams  never  saw  any  individual  put  to  death  at  Tombuctoo, 
the  punishment  for  hcav\  ottences  being,  as  has  been  stated,  slavery; 
for  slighter  misdemeanours  the  offenders  are  punished  with  beatiog 
with  a  stick;  hut  in  no  case  is  this  punishment  very  severe,  seldon 
exceeding  two  dozen  blows,  with  a  stick  of  the  thickness  of  a  sinali 
walking  cane/ 

It  is  very  true,  as  the  Ktlilor  remarks,  that  some  dt'diietioo 
from  the  utlrihnlc  of  mercy  in  this  legal  institution,  may  justly 
be  made  on  account  of  commercial  interest,  it  being  more  pro¬ 
fitable  to  the  government  to  sell  a  criminal  than  to  put  him  to 
death  :  (his  consideration  of  gain  and  loss  has  a  restraining 
force  oven  upon  (he  ferocious  malignity  and  fanaticism  of  the 
Moors  and  Arabs,  insomuch  that  in  several  instances  it  saved 
Adams’s  own  life.  Still,  it  will  be  acknowledged,  that  the 
observation  tloes  not  altogether  neiitrali/e  the  ascription  of 
leniency  to  the  ciiminul  law  of  Tombuctoo,  when  it  is  stated, 
that  only  ttcvlre  criminals  were  condemned  to  slavery  during 
the  six  months  of  Adams’s  residence  there.  Their  offences 
wen*  ‘  poisoning,  theft,  uiid  refusing  to  join  a  party  sent  out  to 
‘  procure  slaves  in  foreign  countries.’  A  government  which 
should  be  int(*nt  on  nothing  so  much  as  extorting  money,  luMt 
€*asily  contrive  that  there  should  he  a  greater  number  of  lu¬ 
crative  convictions. 

Some  of  the  expressions  wc  have  transcribed,  sufficiently 
intimate,  that  the  capture  and  barter  of  slaves,  form  a  pro¬ 
minent  feature  iu  the  political  economy  of  this  mildest  of  tlia 
African  nations.  Hy  Adams’s  account,  it  seems  to  he  the  most 
active  and  systematic  purl  of  their  business. 

‘  About  once  a  month,  a  party  of  a  hundred  or  mere  armed  men 
marched  out  to  procure  slaves.  These  armed  parties  were  all  on 
foot  except  the  officers  ;  they  were  usually  absent  from  one  week  to 
a  month,  and  at  limes  brought  in  considerable  numbers.  The  slavtf 
were  generally  a  different  race  of  people  from  those  of  Tombuctoo, 
and  diilerently  clothed,  their  dress  being  for  the  most  part  of  coane 
white  linen  or  cotton,  bit*  once  saw  among  them  a  woman  who  had 
her  tetih  filed  round,  he  supposes  hy  w  ay  of  ornament ;  and  as  they 
wore  very  long  they  resembled  crow-quilU.  The  greatest  number  of 
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dives  that  he  recollects  to  have  been  brought  in  nt  one  time  were 
about  twenty,  and  these  he  was  informed  were  from  the  place  called 
Hambarra,  King  to  the  southward  and  westward  of  Tomhuctoo  ; 
which  he  niul  rstood  to  be  the  country  whither  the  aforesaid  parties 
generally  went  out  in  quest  of  them.  The  slaves  thus  brought  in 
were  chiefly  women  and  children,  who,  nflcr  being  detained  a  day 
or  (WO  at  tlie  King’s  house,  were  sent  away  to  other  parts  for  sale. 
The  returns  for  them'  consisted  of  blue  nankeens,  blankets,  barley, 
tobacco,  and  sometimes  gunpowder.  This  latter  article  appeared  to 
be  more  valuable  than  gold,  of  which  double  the  weight  was  given  in 
barter  for  gunpow  der.  Their  manner  of  preserving  it  was  in  skins. 
It  was  however  never  used  at  Tomhuctoo,  except  as  an  article  of 
trade.' 

There  are  a  few  entertaining  particulars  of  (be  aimiscmcnts, 
manners,  and  domestic  economy;  (here  are  also  a  few  iioticeH  of 
the  animals  ot  the  eouiiti  y,  including  the  famous  dromedary 
calleil  the  lleirie  of  the  ilcsert,  and  a  beast  named  Courcoo, 
distlnguislHMl  by  remarkable  peculiarities,  but  with  wbicli  Adums 
badconfesseilly  no  sntlicient  ocular  aetpiaintance  to  give  aulbo- 
Hit  (o  bis  di'seription. 

.\t  lengtli  a  |mrty  of  Moors  arrived,  to  ransom  those  of  their 
fellow-believers  who  bad  betui  taken  as  prisoners  to  'rombuetoo 
with  (lie  sailor.  It  was  aceomplislied,  tbougli  witli  dilliciilty; 
and  he  aUo,  and  the  Portuguese  youth,  were  ransonuMl,  that 
h  to  say,  bought  as  slaves,  destined  to  pass  through  several 
transfers,  and  endure  a  tedious  and  cruel  captivitity.  A  pro- 
dij^ious  lengtli  of  march,  for  some  days  to  tlie  north-east, 
afterwards  (o  the  north-west,  over  (lie  sandy  desert,  in  whieli 
they  all  sutVered  the  severest  toil  and  deprivation,  brought  them 
(or  rather  some  of  them,  for  several  of  the  Moors,  who  had 
bien  weakened  by  tlicir  imprisonment,  actually  |K*rishe<l  by  the 
way)  to  a  villag(i  named  \V  oled  D’Icim,  iiiliahiteil  entirely  by 
Mours,  ‘  who  from  (heir  dress,  manners,  and  general  ajqiear- 
‘ance,  seemed  to  he  of  (lu*  same  tribe  as  (hose  of  the  eneanipment 
‘  to  which  Adams  had  been  conveyed  from  Kl  (la/ie.’  Here  the 
two  Europeans  were  employed  in  ((Uidiiig  llie  goats  and  sheep, 
sufleiiiig  inueli  from  exposure  to  the  intense  In^at,  and  hard 
linage.  T'ii(‘  mastiT,  named  Lauhvil,  had  at  lirst  held 

out  the  hope*  (hat  his  slave  should  he  taken  to  Mogailore,  to  be 
ransomed;  hut  after  nearly  a  year  had  been  consumed,  he  frankly 
answered,  to  Adams’s  remonstranees,  that  lie  had  now  no  such 
intention.  Tpon  (his,  Adams,  with  (he  n‘sblution  of  <l«‘spair, 
refused,  and  in  spite  of  merciless  castigations  persisteil  to  refuse, 
to  take  care  of  the  Hocks  any  longer;  and  after  a  time  took  a 
1  camel  ami  attempted  his  escape  toward  the  coast.  He  was  over- 
t.Aen  just  as  he  had  reached  El  Kahla,  another  station  inlia- 
i>ileilby  Moors,  who  were  on  no  friendly  terms  with  bis  master's 
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tribe,  llatr.el  demanded  him,  but  was  compelled  tOKxr^i  I 
very  triflini?  equivalent  for  him,  und  resign  him.  With  Miito.  K 
met,  his  new  proprietor,  he  had  a  somewhat  eahier  siTvice,  liH  ll 
his  detection  in  a  eommeree  with  one  of  his  master's  vtivn,  p 
compelled  him  to  throw  himself  into  the  hands  of  anew  owht,  B 
who  had  ^iven  him  assurances  of  beiii^  taken  to  Wed  Noon.  B 
a  station  near  the  coast.  Here  he  fouml  three  of  his  foriofr  V 
ship-mates,  now  siaves  to  tlie  «;oveinor’s  sons;  and  here  ho  Wb  B 
sold  to  one  Hel-('ossim.-AbdalIali,  ‘  for  seventy  dollars  in  triilf,  ■ 
‘  payable  in  blankets,  gunpowder,  and  dates.’  B 

This  last  statue  of  Ins  slavery,  \\hi(  h  continued  more  than  i  H 
year,  was  by  fur  the  worst.  A  eomplicalion  of  toils  ami  eruelth> 
reduced  him  near  ilespuir  and  death.  Two  of  his  companion^ 
fenounceil  their  relii^ioii,  and  so  ceased  to  be  slaves;  he  repolkni 
all  the  overtures  to  this  efl’ect.  He  ^uve  a  ]>erilous  demon- 
strntion,  first  of  his  aiidacitv,  and  next  of  invincible  eonstanev 
He  refused  to  "o  to  work,  at  the  order  of  his  master’s  son,  oa 
the  Mahomedan  sabbath,  on  which  the  slaves  are  exempt.  Ou 
receivina^  for  this  a  blow  on  the  foreliead  with  a  cutlass,  hf 
knocked  down  the  miscreant  >1  oor  with  his  fist.  The  other 
IMoors  instantly  fell  n|»on  him  with  sticks  with  murderou' 
vioienee;  und  the  yonn^  man’s  father  and  mother  iiisisU'd  hr 
should  hiimhiy  kiss  their  son’s  hands  and  feet,  on  |niii  of  hdog 
put  in  irons.  He  firmly  refused,  and  sidVered  all  the  conse- 
ipienet'S,  for  many  weeks,  in  spite  both  of  the  most  savior 
threatenin^s,  renewed  at  intervals,  and  the  persuasions  and  cTen 
entreaties  which  were  resorted  to  when  the  owner  hoi^ftn  to 
apprehend  that  rather  than  submit,  his  slave  would  die,  and  so 
he  should  lose  the  money  which  he  w  as  worth.  Adams  declarer 
he  would  rather  have  died.  When  there  was  evident  and  near 
flan^t'r  of  this  eonseipienee,  he  was  released  from  irons ;  and  not 
lonp^  afterwards  was  ransoined  by  Mr.  Dupuis,  towards  whom 
he  always  expresses  the  warmest  p;ratitudt‘.  Here  we  close  our 
abstract. 

The  excessive  price  of  this  thin  vtdume  w  ill  not  he  complainod 
of,  when  it  is  recollected  that  Adams  is  to  have  the  heiielil  ofiU 
sale.  It  will  n<»t  be  Ion"  before  its  circulation  will  bo  facililated 
by  an  octavo  edition. 


4rt.  V.  Essays  in  Rhyme  on  Morals  and  Manners,  By  *Tanc  Taylor, 
Author  of  “  Display,”  a  Tale,  foolscap  8vo,  pp.  174*.  iVica 
6*.  Taylor  and  llesscy,  181G. 

MISS  Taylor,  in  adoptiiii;  the  modest  dcHii^uatioii  of  Essays 
ill  Kliyme,  means  to  disidaim,  we  npproheiid,  all  pretensions 
U)  the  lohv  ciraracter  of  the  poet.  Hut  is  there  not  satire  oon- 
rriLsi  ill  the  very  title  site  has  ehoseii  P  Dot's  it  not  iiisiiuiate 
tiiat  niuiiy  a  loolsca))  volunie  \^hich  ranks  nndcr  the  class  of 
poetry,  tieserves  no  better  appellation  than  Essays  in  Rhyme  ? 
If,  however,  Molicre’s  professor  of  philosophy  be  rii^ht, — that, 
*  Tout  ce  (jui  tdeai  point  vent  est  prone^  \  tout  ce  (/iii  n'eut 
*  pn’iif  prose  eat  ren?,’ — theso  Essays  must  he  considered  as 
fomiinr  under  the  denomination  of  poetry.  They  indeeil  belong; 
to  tli.it  anoinalotis  class  of  compositions,  in  which  the  form  of 
jHvtrv  is  assumed  for  the  severer  purposes  of  prose,  and  the 
weapons  of  Ima^^inition  are  turned  uirainst  herself.  We  will 
not  term  them  satires,  for  they  exhibit  neither  the  arrogance, 
nor  the  exai^ij^cration,  nor  the  splenetic  temper  of  the  satirist; 
yet,  if  liord  Mansliehrs  axiom  he  atlmitted,  ‘  the  more  true,  the 
‘  more  u  libel,’  truths  honestly  urt^ed  by  the  moralist,  must 
needs  sound  like  satire,  anil  if  so,  (lowper,  the  amialde  Cowper, 
was  tiie  severest  of  satirists.  T'hese  “  Essays”  will  ih'servcdly 
rank  with  ”  Table  Talk”,  and  the  “  Froi^ress  of  Error”. 

Cowper,  it  is  probable,  took  Churchill  in  some  dej^ree  for  his 
model.  In  the  “  I’ahle  Talk”  he  passes  a  hii;h  encomium  on 
liis  •genius,  attributing  the  roui^hness  and  coarsenes.s  of  his  style 
to  the  proml  net^lii^ence  of  conscious  streuii^th,  which  made  him 
*  disihiin  the  rules  he  understood’ ;  and  he  subsequently  re¬ 
in.  irks,  in  reference  probably  to  the  same  poet, 

*  Satire  has  long  since  done  his  best ;  and  curst 
*  And  loathsome  ribaldry  has  done  his  worst.’ 

Cowper’s  satire  Was,  however,  an  attempt  of  a  holder  nature 
tlnn  had  been  made  by  any  preceding  moralist,  nnh'ss  we  admit 
Vouiiij,  in  his  “  Night  Thoughts”,  to  he  an  exception.  It  was 
an  attenqit  to  apply  the  caustic  of  severe  ridicule,  not  to  the 
fxcrescent  follies,  the  superficial  vices  of  society,  hut  to  the 
radic.d  corruptions  of  the  heart.  Ilis  approach  to  the  reader  is 
made  with  caution  and  artifice  ;  the  topics  he  at  first  introduces, 
ire  of  a  general  nature,  and  the  appeal  is  made  to  the  under¬ 
standing  rather  tlian  to  the  conscienee.  Hy  degrees  he  ad¬ 
vances  to  higher  ground,. and  at  length  tak(*8  his  stand  on  the 
plain  declarations  of  Scriptnn*, — an  eminence  which  never 
henthen  moralist  attained, — from  which  he  is  enabled  to  bring 
motives  and  sanctions  to  hear  upon  the  conscience,  with  the 
pnwer  of  which  Horace  and  Juvenal,  and  we  might  add, 
and  Hoilcaii,  were  wholly  unacquainted.  Throughout 
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(’owjur’s  st’Vi'rost  di'cl  iiniitions,  thoro  prevails  a  tone  of  bnM*. 
volenco  wliicli  forms  u  no  loss  distiiiij^nishin*^  cliaraeterisiic  of 
the  Christian  moralist,  oi>>iatin<^  ail  doulit  as  to  his  purity  of 
intention,  and  e\ iiu  ini;  tliut  his  tpinritd  is  nut,  like  that  of  tbe 
ancirtit  cynic,  witii  munkintl,  hut  only  with  their  vices. 

If  a  poet  is  really  anxious  to  produce  moral  iinj)rrssions 
that  shall  act  with  the  force  of  a  bias  on  the  minds  of  liii 
reaclcrs,  he  must  make  it  evident  that  no  unworthy  feeling 
prom!)ts  him  to  assume  the  olVice  of  censor,  and  that  it  U 
for  a  sulVK'lent  purpose  In*  employs  his  talents  in  depicting 
scones  and  chanielcrs  in  themselves  vih*  and  nnpleasinnr. 
minute  speeilieiition  of  the  details  of  crime,  aiul  the  sorrel 
workiuL^s  of  luicpiity,  iu  which  some  poets  have  delij^hled  to 
e\c(*i,  hetrays  cit'.ier  a  straiit;;e  w'ant  of  natural  sensibility,  or 
a  very  morhiil  taste.  Like  tin*  ilra\vin‘:;s  of  the  anatomist,  such 
r<'pres(‘nfalions  may  possess  threat  merit,  and  ha>e  their  |h*- 
culiar  use,  as  ijraphieally  illnstraliny;  the  elVects  of  disease; 
hilt  a  person  must  have  beeome  familiari/aal  with  such  snbjocti, 
before  he  can  surmount  the  disi;ust  which,  considered  simply 
as  pictures,  they  arc  calculated  to  awakt*n.  ('rahhe  is  con¬ 
tinually  changeable  with  the  fault  we  alluih*  to.  Some  of 
his  pii'ture.s  are  absolute  traced  and  coloured  with 

seientilic  minuteness  and  horrible  lidelity.  Ihit  the  purpose  of 
the  moralist  appears  in  poems  of  this  kind,  to  be  ijuite  lost 
slight  of. 

'rhes«*  l’iS>ays”  will  occasionally  n*mind  the  n*adcr  both 
of  (yowper  and  of  (N*ahln*,  hut  tin*)'  arc  writtt*n  in  a  style 
essentially  dillia’ini^  from  that  of  eitin*!* ;  a  style  siii:i;iilarlv 
subdued  and  chaste,  yet  risini;;  at  times  to  a  hii^li  dey^ree  of 
poetical  loree  of  expression  ;  display  ini'  far  more  of  >i:^our 
than  of  art,  ainl  cliaraett*ri/.(*d  by  a  sort  of  ft*miniiu*  boldness 
which  well  hc(‘omcs  tln^  nature  of  the  tln*me. 

'riie  volume  is  ri'inai  kaidy  liee  irom  all  ap’pcarancc  of  pro- 
tension  or  artiliee  :  then*  is  no  displajf  ;  nothing*  is  sacrilitvd 
to  c//cr/  ;  and  in  the  lidelity  with  which  tin*  prcjinlices  and 
defects  of  all  parties  arc  exposed,  there  is  no  i<*scrvL*.  An 
intimate  ucipiaintance  with  the  recesses  of  the  heart  is  dis¬ 
covered  in  these  Lssays,  whicli  can  have  been  di*rived  from 
self-know ledy^e  only  ; — that  s«*lf-knowledc^e,  whicli  thein(»st  e\- 
tensive  opportunities  of  observation  ami  conversi*  with  the  world 
will  not  sii[>[dv  or  supersede  ;  it  is  tlie  slow  trrowth  of  ilreary 
seasons  and  solitary  years.  Possess<*d  of  this,  a  person  will 
he  enabled  to  dive  at  once  to  principl4*s  and  spriny;s  of  action, 
and  aUhou;rh  conscious  of  his  personal  impii(‘a(ion  in  (he  in¬ 
firmity  and  lolly  In*  labours  to  expose,  he  will  not  consent  to 
spreatl  tin*  thin  disjrjiise  of  false  candour  over  iiumuii  cha¬ 
racter.  11  is*  judgcuitMit  of  otAiei>  will  be  tempered  iiulfcd, 
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bv  ll»t'  feelin!^  of  kindness,  hnt  it  will  aottnire  severity  from 
tin'  habitual  fear  of  stdf-deception.  llis  manner  will  lie  earnest, 
tnd  |»<‘rli  ijjs  veluMnent ;  hnl  it  will  ho  tlio  tondoiicy  of  his 
rt*|>rt*st'n  tat  ions,  not  to  hold  nj»  an  iinlividtial  rnlprit  to  riflicnie, 
but  to  mike  ns  weep  over  hiinum  uatnro  itself,  and  fool  that 
tjjiiiist  (lie  lowest  or  the  vilest  paitieipant  in  that  nature,  we 
luve  not  the  rii;;ht  to  east  (lie  first  stom*. 

Whatever  exceptions  the  reader  may  take  ut^iinst  particular 
liirbi  of  tliis  little  volume,  we  are.  much  <leceived  if  the  iin- 
pri'ssion  left  hy  an  impartial  perusal  of  the  whole  volume,  will  not 
bt'  e<|ni»llv  in  favour  of  the  Antlior’s  desin^n,  and  of  (Ik*  t^enitts 
jiiisj)l.ived  in  its  exeention.  In  some  instances  her  satire  may 
stTin  si*vere ;  as  w  hen  she  is  deserihinij;  the  pompons  iiu- 
baslity  of  a  retired  country  t^rocer  and  his  tiame  in  the  year 
of  his  luayoralty.  And  this  severity  may  only  amuse,  when 
we  do  not  feel  ourselves  implicated  in  the  raillery.  At  oilier 
times,  when  (Ik*  attack  is  unexpectedly  tiirm‘d  ai^ninst  onr  own 
jnrtv,  when  some  mortifyini^  truth  is  presstnl  home  in  opisi 
diseiosiire,  or  we  find  onr  secret  misu^iviiii^s  put  into  |)luin 
bni;ua”;«‘,  this  severity  may  not  appear  ahsohitely  inotVensive : 
but  still  the  conviction  will  remain,  that  the  Aiitlior  is  ntjhi, 
'fhe  first  I'iSsav  is  entilhMi  Prejudice.  It  opens  with  a 
hiinioiiroiis  deseription  of  the  personalises  al»ove  alliuled  to, 
as  an  exeinulirK'ation  of  ‘  vnl!|;ar  prejudice,  the  lowest  kind.’ 
’file  Author’s  d(*si;r,i,  in  ihis  franfisitii^ra  to  (he  Kssay,  is 
obviously  to  taki;  an  exlrem  i  case ;  one  in  which  the  full 
dominion  i>f  prejndici*  is  so  obvious,  as  to  appear  simply  ridi¬ 
culous  to  minds  of  intollectud  privie  ;  and  then  to  aru^ite  that 
prejuilicc,  how  did’t*rent  soever  he  the  form  it  assuiiK's,  as  we 
rise  hi'i;!n'r  in  tin*  scale  of  intellect,  is  essentially  the  sainc ; 
lint  prriudict*  ht'ini^  the  most  pernieioiis  which  somctinies  infects 
minds  of  l;ii;h  nativt*  powers,  and  whieh 

‘  Lies  in  tliiukiiig  tliat  t!e*msclvcs  are  free.* 

file  infide  l,  the  worldliiii^,  ami  the  iiiat(*riul  philosopher,  are 
iiilrotlutvd  as  heintc  the  dupes  and  the  victims  of  Jirrjudicc  — 

‘  As  hopeless  as  can  bind 
‘  The  meanest,  most  illiterate  of  inunkind.* 

‘  C’oiild  you  hut  show  by  demonstration  clear, 

How  spiritual  existences  appear; 
iVoduce  your  apparatus,  briglit  and  clean, 

And  try  experiments  on  Illinois  nnseeii ; 

Rare  specimens,  in  due  assortment,  bring 
f  h  seraph’s  eyes,  and  slips  of  angel’s  vving, 

Or  inctapliysic  air-pumps  work,  to  show 
A  disembodied  soul  inr^/CMo;  ' 

'I'lien  ’(were  a  study  worthy  of  alliance, 

With  any  other  branch  of  modern  icicncc. 
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But  mere  assertion  of  a  future  state, 

By  unknown  writers,  at  a  distant  date, 

— If  this  he  all  its  advocates  advance. 

It  is  hut  superstition  and  romance.*  pp.  \r> — IG. 

1  lie  inveterate  operation  of  prejiidiee,  in  the  ease  of  tlioM 
ho  associate  some  duiliii!'  errors  with  t  ssential  truth,  is  tbfn 
sli^;litly  hilt  keenly  exjiosed.  'I'iie  prejiulices  of  men  of  tastf 
are  heantifnily  illustrated,  hy  ima^ininiT  the  elVeet  which  thf 
preachin;^  «»f  Paul  at  Athens  would  proiluoe  in  contrast  with  the 
surroundin;^  scenery. 

‘  When  Paul  the  walks  of  beauteous  Athens  trod, 

I'o  point  it!»  children  to  their  “  unknown  God,” 

If  some  rttined  Athenian,  passing  l)y, 

Heard  that  new  doctrine,  how  W(nild  he  reply? 

Kegarding  first,  w  ith  poli^hM,  scornful  smile, 

'fhe  stranger’s  figure  and  iinclassic  style, 

Perceiving  then,  tlie  argument  was  bent 
Against  tlie  gods  of  his  establishment, — 

Uc  need  hut  cast  his  tutor’d  eye  nrtiund. 

Arid  in  that  glance  he  has  an  answer  found  ; 

— Altars  and  theatres,  and  sacred  groves. 

Temples  and  deitfes  w  here’er  it  roves : 
r,ach  long  perspective  that  the  eye  pervades. 

Peopled  w  ith  heroes,  ihick’ning  as  it  fades, 

— 'fhose  awful  forms  that  liold  their  silent  sway, 

Matchless  in  grace,  w  hile  ages  roll  away. 

'I'here,  softly  blending  w  ith  the  ev’ning  shade, 

Less  light  and  less,  the  airy  colonnade  : 

Here,  in  magnificence  of  attic  grace, 

Miurna's  temple,  rising  from  its  base; 

Its  spotless  marble  forming  to  the  eye, 

A  ghostly  outline  on  the  deep  blue  sky  : — 

“  Knoiigh — the  doctrine  that  w’ould  undermine 
'riiesc  forms  of  beauty  cannot  he  divine.” 

'Huis  taste  wonhl  doubtless,  intercept  Ids  view 
Of  that  “  strange  thing,”  wliich  after  all — was  true,* 

pp.  18—20. 

Oiir  readers  will  probably  have  in  n^collection  some  remarks 
which  were  made  in  our  review  ol  Kiislaee's  i'ravcls,  on  the 
genius  of  Heathenism,  and  outlie  inilnenee  of  the  Arts,  as  au 
insinmiental  cause  ot  the  Komish  corruptions  of  (’liristianity. 
T’he  following  lines  jdace  the  subject  in  a  very  striking  asjiecl. 

‘  When  I.iithcpA  sun  arose,  to  chase  away 
The  **  dim  religious  light”  of  Koim^h  day, 

Opposing,  only,  to  the  mellow’  glare 
Of  gold  and  gems  that  deck  the  papal  chair, 

And  each  imposing  pageant  of  the  church, — 

(iuod  sense,  plain  argument,  and  sound  research,—* 
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Here  taste,  a‘;ain,  would  prove  a  dangerous  guide. 

And  raise  n  prejudice  on  error’s  side. 

_ Beliold  tlie  slow  procession  move  along! 

'Phe  I’ontitPs  blessing  on  tbe  prostrate  throng; 

'Pile  solemn  service,  and  the  antlietn  loud. 

The  altar’s  radiance  on  the  kneeling  crowd.-  — 

Or  seek,  at  summons  of  the  convent  hell. 

Deep,  sacred  shades,  where  fair  recluses  dwell ; 

See  the  long  train  of  white-roh’d  sisters  come, 

Appearing  now — now  lost  amid  the  gloOin, 

Chnunting  shrill  vespers  in  the  twilight  dim, 

— The  plaintive  music  of  the  virgin’s  hymn. 

'I'hen  would  not  taste  and  fancy  join  the  cry, 

Against  the  rude,  barbarian  heresy, 

Tliat  sought  those  sacred  walls  to  overthrow, 

And  rend  the  veil  from  that  seducing  show  ? 

And  yet,  according  to  our  present  light. 

That  barb’rous,  ta>teless  heretic — Wiis  right.’  pp.  20 — 21; 

The  partjf-maii,  the  ecclesiastical  tloguiatist,  ami  the  true 
xTtariaii,  arc  portrayed  with  unsparing  freeiloiu.  We  were, 
tur  our  own  part,  particularly  well  satisfied  to  have  the  had 
>|mit  which  oiteii  brings  disgrace  on  a  good  cause,  exposed 
in  the  instance  of  the  partij  Dissenter,  and  to  meet  witli  the 
remark,,  that 

‘  while  Nathaniels  stand  on  either  side 
The  boundary  lines  that  ditlcring  sects  divide, 
rnchristian  tempers  every  form  may  take 
And  truth  itself  he  loved  for  party’s  sake! 

‘  Kxpcrieiice'  is  the  title  of  the  second  Kssay.  It  is  not 
jHTliaps  (hsirahlc  that  the  anticipations  i>f  youth  shoidd  be 
lowered  down  to  (he  inelanclioly  colouring  of  such  a  retrospect  ; 
lull  indeed  there  is  no  danger  of  onr  being  led  lo  expect  too 
little  Irojii  (he  world.  We  never  recollect,  however,  to  have 
Iiail  (lie  litter  insiitlieien(*y  of  earthly  pleasures  and  possessions, 
liroughl  homo  (o  the  feelings  with  so  ulPocling  at*,  emphasis,  as 
in  (his  simple,  nnexaggerated  tale  of  the  heart.  It  is  not  by 
•the  ‘complaint’  of  disappointed  ambition,  by  we(*ping  monodies, 
'»r  hy  philosophic  doclaiiiations  on  (he  nothingness  of  grandeur, 
that  the  luiml  can  he  iiiaile  to  reuoitiice  its  own  peculiar  projects 
nf  happiness.  ’Those  writers  who  throw  all  (he  blame  of  our 
(iisjppointmeut  on  the  objects  of  life,  only  betray  their  ignorance 
nf  the  (rue  seat  of  (inha)>pincss ;  while  those  who  represent  life 
a**  altogether  gloomy,  shew  that  they  have  ill  performed  its 
duties,  ami  that  they  have  not  appreciated  in  the  sjiirit  of  gra- 
jitiuio,  these  ‘  common  mercies’  which  fall  to  the  lot  of  all. 
I  he  \iew  of  lib*  which  is  given  in  tliis  Essay,  will  ap|)ear  gloomy 
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to  those  only  wlio  have  never  known  what  is  to  he  awakeaej 
out  ol  thc  ilay-ilreauis  of  roinaneo  to  tin*  encountcrins^  of 

‘  tasteless  cold  reality  ;* 

from  whom  t^rief  has  never  extorted  conviction,  or  whom  the 
jwessnre  of  pri‘sei»t  evil  lias  never  forced  to  e\«*rt  the  ener^ 
of  prayer.  'Flic  pirtnrcsynv  of  fancy,  and  the  real  of  truth, 
arc  adinirahly  contrasted  in  the  followini^  lines. 

‘  A  tatter’d  cottage,  to  tlie  view  of  taste, 

In  beauty  glows,  at  needful  distance  plac’d: 

Its  broken  panes,  its  riclily  ruin’d  tliateh, 

Its  gable  grac’d  with  many  a  mossy  patch, 

The  sunset  lighting  up  its  varied  dyes, 
rorm  (|uite  a  picture  to  poetic  eyes; 

And  yiehl  delight  that  modern  briek  and  hoard. 

Square,  sound,  and  well  arrang’d  would  not  atford. 

Ihit  cross  the  mead  to  take  a  nearer  ken, — 

Where  all  the  magic  of  the  vision  then  r 
The  piclurtscjue  is  vanish’d,  and  the  eye 
Averted,  turns  from  loathsome  poverty; 

And  while  it  lingers,  e’en  the  sun’s  pure  ray 
Seems  alnuK'.t  sullied  hy  its  transient  stay. 

The  broken  walls  with  slight  repairs  emboss’d. 

Are  but  cold  comfi)rts  in  a  winter’s  trust : 

No  smiling,  peacefid  peasant,  half  reliu’d, 

’There  tunes  his  reed  on  rustic  seat  reclin’il ; 

But  there,  the  bending  form  and  haggard  face. 

Worn  with  the  lines  that  vice  and  misery  trace. 

Thus  fades  the  charm  by  vernal  hope  supplied 
’To  every  (»l)ject  it  lias  never  tried.’  pp.  IS,  it. 

The  tenor  of  this  Kss  iy  is  adupteil,  not  to  ciicouragr  any 
feelings  bordering  iijioii  disgust  with  the  worhl,  hut  rather  to 
shew  the  utireasonahleiu'ss  of  our  expectations.  'This  is  in« 
stunced  ill  tlie  romantic  cstiinutcs  of  early  iriiMidsliip ;  and  we 
c(»uld  not  perhaps  select  a  passage  more  strikingly  displaying  the 
lelineil  eorreetness  of  sentiment  and  the  ('xperiiiieiital  wisdom, 
wbieli  eharaeteri/.e  these  moral  dissertations. 


‘  Blind  to  our.«elvcs, — to  others  not  loss  hliiul, 
We  slowly  learn  to  understand  mankind. 

Sanguine  and  ardent,  indisposed  to  hold 
'The  cautions  maxims  that  our  fathers  told, 

Wc  place  new  objects  in  the  fairest  light. 

Ami  offer  gon’rous  friendship  at  first  sight. 

Kxpoct,  (though  not  the  first  rate  mciita!  pow’rs) 
A  nnnd,  at  lca^t,  in  unison  with  ours; 

I'rce  from  those  meaner  faults,  that  most  conspire 
’To  damp  our  love,  if  not  put  out  its  fire. 

Cold  o'er  the  heart  the  slight  expression  steals, 
That  tirst  some  trait  of  clioracter  reveals ; 
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Some  fault,  perhaps,  less  prominent  alone, 

Hut  causing  painful  friction  with  our  own. 

Long  is  the  liarsh,  reluctant  thought  supprcst, 

We  ilrive  the  colil  suspicion  f»*oni  our  breast ; 

But  when  confirm’d,  our  gcn’rous  love  condemn, 

Turn  oil’ disgusted  w  ith  the  world  and  them. 

Resolve  no  more  at  iTiendship's  fane  to  serre, 

And  call  her  names  she  does  not  '^uitc  deserve. 

But  this  is  rash — Experience  would  confers 
That  friendship’s  very  frailties  cliill  us  Icsa 
(Sincere  and  w'elldntentioned  all  the  while) 

Than  the  world’s  complaisant  and  polish’d  smile. 

With  other  chattels,  nameless  in  my  verse, 

Friends  must  be  held  for  better  and  for  worse 
And  that  alone  true  friendship  we  should  cull. 

Which  undertakes  to  love  us  faults  and  all ; 

And  she  w  ho  guides  this  humble  line  could  prove, 

'I^iere  is,  there  /s,  such  candid  gen’rous  love, 

And  from  the  life,  her  faithful  hand  could  paint 
Glowing  exceptions  to  her  own  complaint.*  pp.  4f>,  47. 

We  shall  make  room  for  one  more  extract  from  this  Essay. 
Every  real  sullercr  must  feel  how  just  is  the  following  re- 
|>riscntation. 

When  hope  her  scat  to  memory  has  resign’d. 

And  our  chief  solace  is  to  look  behind. 

Then  shall  we  learn,  perhaps  too  late,  to  know 
That  sin  w  eighs  heavier  on  the  mind  than  woe. 

Grief,  genuine  grief,  that  comes  at  God’s  command, 

In  which  our  ow  n  misconduct  has  no  hand. 

Though,  for  the  present,  not  a  joyous  thing. 

Yet,  when  it  passes  over,  leaves  no  sting. 

The  pains  we  fear’d,  the  ills  we  dreaded  most. 

Departed  seem  a  weak  and  harmless  host ; 

We  suTer’d,  wept,  but  now  can  smile  serene, 

And  wonder  that  our  anguish  was  so  keen  ; 

Or  if  some  blow  that  struck  the  tend’rcst  part, 
lias  left  its  deep  impression  and  its  smart; 

Still  years  allay  it,  and  at  length  diffuse 
A  pleasing  sadness  that  we  would  nut  lose. 

But  when  hy  conscience,  memory’s  eye  is  cast. 

Pain’d  and  reluctant,  on  the  guilty  past. 

And  sees  life’s  path  bestrew’d  on  every'  side 
With  sins  and  follies  thick  and  multiplied, — 

Follies  for  which  our  shame  arrives  loo  late. 

Sins  that  Heav’n  only  can  obliterate. 

And  what  slight  efforts  had  restrain’d  their  pow’r,— 

How'  hitter  the  remembrance  to  this  hour  !’  pp.  54,  55. 

fh^tale  which  closes  this. Essay,  will  disappoint  rcMiders  who 
mteresteil  only  hy  incident.  It  portrays  a  person  of  an  or- 
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dinary  cliaractrr  iindiT  oidinnry  ciicnnistnniM's  ; — a  !»ort 
ji*t  t  on  which  Wortlswortii  is  toiul  of  <‘\|!ciuiin«r  nil  the  fort, 
of  his  tjeniiis,  hut  which  he  could  not  liavt*  ventured  to  tmi 
with  mere  ju  rfeci  simplicity,  nor  have  rendered  more  afiiHtio^ 
without  the  sli^htisl  aid  fioin  poetical  end  ellishment.  Weilo 
not  suspect  our  Author  of  hu%iii‘;  tiie  cicsi^n  to  sup|H)rt  iqi 
metaphysical  theory  on  points  of  taste  :  hut  it  is  singular,  boi 
carelully  she  avoids  the  «lecorutive  phruseolony  and  all  the  if. 
tifices  of  poetry,  as  thout;h  a  Doric  severity  of  style  wasaloo^ 
hefittini'  tlie  suhject.  if  this  he  the  mere  undesi|»;ned  n^sult  of 
native  taste,  it  evinc<*s  a  passion  for  simplicity  and  a  dclican 
of  tdvty  not  very  common  in  younu:  poets ;  »'t‘d  we  may  hetn. 
snred  that  some  amhitious  etiort  to  he  tine,  some  occasionil 
j^litter  of  e\]>ression,  would  let  out  the  secret,  were  tim 
him|»licity  of  style  accidental,  or  connected  with  poverty  of  inu. 
filiation. 

‘  l'li»;otism’  is  in  a  dllTerent  strain,  and  |)erhaps  not  equal  to 
the  precedini;  Essay  as  a  whole.  We  ilo  not  think  the  illustri- 
lions  are  uniformly  the  most  foreilile  or  upprojniate  that  coukl 
be  seleeti  d.  'I'lieie  is  however  inueh  smamu  ss  and  inoflonshc 
humour  in  the  descriptions;  and  we  have  now  and  then  an  e\- 
(piLsiU'  eoiiph‘t,  as  for  instance, 

‘  Woe  to  tlieiiisclvcs,  and  uoc  to  small  and  great 
When  two  good  egotists  are  icte  it  tctc  !* 

The  concliulini;  part  r<'minde<l  ns  contimifilly  of  Cowper. 

‘  Poetry  and  Kealily’  is  vvritttMi  with  more  sustained  vii^our 
than  any  Essay  in  tlu‘ volume:  the  satire  is  very  kern  without 
being  broad,  and  the  moral  is  excellent.  It  is  this,  that 

‘  A  poet's  soul  may  miss  the  road  to  Heaven  !* 

'riic  contemplative  devotion  of  the  mere  man  of  taste,  thf 
religion  of  philosopliie  sentiment,  is  (‘xcpiisitely  ridiculed. 

‘  (),  he  approves  the  Bible,  thinks  it  true ; 

(No- matter  if  he  ever  read  it  through) 

Admits  the  evidence  that  some  reject, 

For  the  .Messiah  professes  great  respect. 

And  owns  the  sacred  poets  often  climb 
Up  to  the  standard  of  the  true  sublime* 

Is  this  then  all  \  is  tiiis  the  utmost  reach, 

Of  what  ninu  learns  when  (lod  descends  to  teach? 

And  is  this  all — and  were  such  wonders  wrought. 

And  tongues,  and  signs,  and  miracles,  for  nought? 

If  this  he  all,  his  reason’s  utmost  s  ope. 

Where  rots  his  fjith,  his  practice,  and  his  hope?*  p-  SK 

*  I  lis  heathen  altar  is  inscrib'd,  at  host, 

To  “  (lod  unknown,”  unhonour'd,  unaddre^'d  ; 

Ills  licav'n,  the  same  Klysian  fields  as  theirs, 

—Much  such  a  world  as  this,  without  its  cares ; 
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Whore  souls  of  friends  and  lovers,  two  wd  two, 

Walk  up  und  down,  with  nothiuj^  else  to  do. 

He.  iu  that  path  the  ancient  sceptic  trod, 

“  Knows  not  the  Scripture  nor  the  powV  of  God;’' 

Nor  loves  nor  looks  to  Zion's  heavenly  gate, 

Wlierc  many  mansions  for  believers  wait; 

Where  ransom  d  sinners  round  their  Saviour  meet. 

And  cast  their  crowns  rejoicing  at  His  feet; 

And  where,  whate’er  pursuits  their  pow’rs  employ, 
llis  presence  makes  the  fulness  of  their  joy. 

— Tliis  is  the  bliss  to  wliicii  the  saint  aspires. 

This  is  that,  “  better  country”  he  desires; 

And  ah  !  while  scoffers  laugh,  and  sceptics  doubt, 

'I’he  poor  xi'ay-J'ariug  man  shall  Hnd  it  out.*  pp.  S3 — k 

Our  ;\uthor  has  not  spare<l  to  lash  st'ctariun  prejudice.  Our 
church -gointr  lii(*mls  must  not  therefore  he  ant^ry  at  her  e\- 
in  turn,  the  delusions  of  the  enthusiast  iu  reference  to 
di  lliat  is  captivatini^  to  the  senses  in  the  pomp  of  ecclesias- 
tk'jl  architect  me,  and  the  scenic  decorations  of  Christian 
iiniples.  T  hey  must  recollect  that  ‘  Popery  is,’  according  to 
IU  episcopalian  author,  ‘  the  religion  of  cathedrals.' 

*  'file  village  church,  iu  rev’rend  trees  array’d. 

His  fav  rite  haunt — he  loves  that  holy  shade; 

And  there  he  muses  many  an  eve  away, 

'i  hougli  not  with  others,  on  the  Sabbath  day\ 

Nor  cares  he  how  they  spend  the  sacred ’hour, 
lUit — how  much  ivy  grows  upon  the  low’r. 

Ves,  the  deluded  poet  can  believe 
The  soothing  influence  of  a  summer’s  eve, — 

'i  hat  sacred  spot — the  train  of  pensive  thought, 
llj  osier'd  grave  and  sculptur’d  n»arl)le  brought, 

The  twiiiglit  gloom,  the  stillness  of  the  hour, 

Poetic  inusings  on  a  cburcli-yard  llowcr, 

The  moonshine,  solitude,  and  all  the  rest, 

Will  raise  devotion’s  flame  within  bis  breast ; 

And  while  susceptive  of  tlie  magic  spell, 

Of  sacred  music  and  the  Sabbath  bull. 

And  each  emotion  nature’s  form  inspires, 

He  fancies  this  is  all  that  God  requires. 

‘  Indeed,  the  Gospel  would  have  been  his  scoff. 

If  man’s  devices  had  not  set  it  off'; 

Por  that  which  turns  poor  non-conformists  sick, 

Touches  poetic  feeling  to  the  quick. 

— 'Phe  gothic  edifice,  the  vaulted  dome. 

The  toys  bequeath'd  us  by  our  cousin  Rome, — 

"Hie  pompous  festival, -the  splendid  rite. 

The  mellow  vi  indow’i  soft  and  soothing  light, 

The  painted  altar,  and  the  white-rob’d  priest, 

(  Pilose  gilded  keep  sakes  from  the  dying  beast) 
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The  silken  cassock,  ami  the  sable  pown — 

Make  nthrr  less  .i^reeuble  ibinps  po  down: 

Like  liitn.  bow  many!  (ctaild  we  tn^ke  ibe  search) 

Who  while  they  hate  the  (lospel.  love  “the  Church,’* 

— 'i'hnt  (lospel,  preach’d  by  Jesus  to  the  poor; 

Simple,  sublime,  and  spiritual  and  pure. — 

Is  not  constructed,  and  w  as  ne’er  design’d, 

'I'o  please  the  morbid,  proud,  romantic  mind: 

*Tis  not  in  dow*rs  or  Helds,  or  fancy  ibund  ; 

Nor  on  Arcadian,  nor  on  holj  ground ; 

»Tis  not  in  poetry ,  lis  not  in  sound  ; 

Not  even  where  those  infant  lips  respire, 

A  heav’n  of  music  from  the  fretted  (juire; 

C'hauntinp  the  prayer  or  praise  in  hiphest  key, 

— 7e  Deuniy  or  \on  nohti  Domine'  pp.  85 — 7. 

It  ^as  rather  darinp  to  brinp  forwaial  so  iinresmcdly  u 
Itinerant  preacher  as  a  contrast  to  the  I'htthiisiast :  but  we|pv 
our  Author  credit  for  havinp  painted  from  the  life,  and  as  htt 
appeal  is  fttets,  she  ought  to  he  safe  even  from  the  sneer  fll 
the  man  of  taste.  IVrhaj)s  the  parallel  wiiieli  is  drawn  bt'tnefi 
the  poor,  cont(*mnrd,  and  h<*etie  inothodist  preacher,  and  tlip 
titled,  heneficed  overseer  of  the  Chiireh,  will  appear  invidious; 
yet  ‘  the  strange  thing’ 

‘  is  after  all  too  true.’ 

One  cirenmstanee  our  Author  does  not  neglect  to  introducr 
>vith  feeling  and  emphasis, — that  wliosoevcr  is  guilty  of  pn’itli- 
ing  the  Oospel  in  heathen  flistriets,  where  now, 

*  the  once  aavage  tnincr  kneels  and  prays,’ — 

even  the  pov .  itim  rant,  is  sale  from  ahsohite  persecution;  Ir 
is  uo  longer  exposed  at  least  to  sueh  [>erseeution 

*  as  his  lorc-fail’.ers  saw, 

Thaidcs  to  the  shclt’ring  arm  of  r/V//law.* 

The  elVeets  of  his  lahours  are  then  described,  and  the  pool 
closes  with  the  following  indignant  challenge. 

‘  Now  let  the//g7i/  of  «r;/;/rr*hoasting  man, 

“  Do  so  .\ith  his  enchantments,”  if  he  caul— 

Nay,  lot  him  sltmhcr  in  luxurious  ease, 
rencath  the  uinhrago  of  his  idol  trees; 

IMuck  a  wild  daisy,  juoralise  on  that. 

And  d  rop  a  ti  ar  for  j  ii  expiring  gnat,  j 

Watch  tile  light  clouds  o’er  distant  hills  that  pass, 

Or  w  rite  a  soiuut  to  a  blade  of  grass.’  p.  92. 

‘  f'he  M  nrld  iii  tin*  House,’  aud  ‘  'I'lu'  World  ill  the  Hctf' 
are  tin*  rather  (plaint  titles  of  the  last  two  Kssays  in  tbf  ^ 
liime.  'Ihey  relate  to  that  great  ‘  stumbling-block,’  the  •* 
consistency  of  the  temper  and  spirit  often  manifested  by  p 
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(.'ll list i  ills,  with  tliut  muiiirintioii  of*  {\\e  world  and  that 
spiral  **»  "hich  an-  dt‘>(  rilu*<l  in  ilio  Now  ToatainolU 

•»»  >i  lvs  of’  ili  •  <lisri|»li*s  of  Christ. 

*  Love  not  ihc  uorld* — most  merciful  decree 
'rh.it  makes  its  friendship  enmit)  with  'I  hee.’ 

The  •iTo-ils  sc  ’p»»  I’or  all  th»*  severity  of  satire,  and 

if  at  Afi\  line-  inis  ii  o  ie  oi  assmit  may  tic  efVeclivelv  employed 
ill  die  'f’vier  of  Irutli,  it  sci-ms  most  ‘pproj  ii  iie  when  directe^i 
4;piiii-i  iic-oiisisteiicv  liieoiiijriiiiy  ul\\a%^  riilieittou*^.  Our 
.\utl»  r  ull  not,  ho  '.ever,  tu'  eisily  roririviMi  U»r  liir  t’nsMlom  of 
h,T  s nedires  on  the  lasti*,  the  ostentation^  maritics, 

^d  die  s('(‘ul  r  spirit  ot  tlie  rt'li'xious  world;  yoi  i;  ^tmnid  tend 
in  1)0  Miiull  detcree  to  eo'.iciiiate,  that  h-ivinij'  such  pow(*r  of 
atirie  huinoiir  at  eoiniiitnd,  an  i  tjider  .sucii  temptation  to 
cierrise  it  with  divertino;  e//* '  i  •■o’  passaij;e.s  are  few  in 
ahii-li  she  Ims  deviated  into  th;-  tone  of  irony  or  sarcasm; 
31m1  ill  diost-  few  tin;  siiri'asiu  is  luideniahlv  jnst.  As  the 
|ias<«a!j:e^  to  wliich  w(>  .tilnde,  will  a^^ain  and  acfain  he  ipntied,  per- - 
>onilh  a^>piit‘d,  perhaps,  iind  ini.>%-up[)li(‘d  and  hlamed  ns  im- 
camliil  l»y  those  who  te«*l  their  truth, — we  shall  preh'i*  taking 
(Mirextraets  from  other  parts  of  the  Poems.  I'lie  coneludiii^ 
lim-s  ill  the  first  of  these  l'»o  Cssays,  deserve  transeriptiun 
for  the  excellent  spirit  they  hrealtie,  no  less  tiian  for  the  axio- 
mitic  wisilom  of  the  sentiments. 

*  Oh,  for  a  soul  magnanimous,  to  know, 

Voor  world,  thy  littleness,  and  let  thee  go  I 
Not  with  a  g  oomy  proud,  ascetic  mind 
That  loves  tliee  still  and  only  hates  mankind; 

Reverse  the  line,  and  that  my  temper  be, 

— To  love  mankind,  ana  pour  contempt  on  thee.* 

In  *  the  World  in  the  Heart.'  the  various  forms  in  wliicli 
ctrflily-tuin dec! ness  diseov*  rs  itself,  aie  admirahiv  described, 
dthoiu'ii  we  have  some  exceptions  to  make  in  point  of  illus- 
tntioii,  as  well  as  of  expression.  We  may  as  well  state  in 
this  place,  that  our  Author  is  not  iinfiequeiitly  misled,  either 
by  a  dread  of  over-refineil  expression,  or  hy  a  wish  to  «^ive 
the  utmost  force  to  licr  sentiments,  into  ro//oiynui/Mi/iM,  and 
illustrations  of  a  domestic  plainness,  which  will  not  in  all  cases 
he  ihU'lligihle,  und  in  most  instances,  they  let  r/orru  the  sub¬ 
ject.  We  refer  to  ‘  tlie  worldly  minded  cook,'  (o  the  simile  of 
‘  Tom  7'  'icklvr  M  (jroHndy  (0  such  phrases  as  ‘  muij  her 
wd  ‘  iMTseveriiiij;  clack,’  anil  at  the  risk  of  heiug  thought  fas¬ 
tidious,  we  must  idd  the.  wor<l  *  skull,'  wliich  occurs  by  the 
#ece»siiy  of  rlivine.  In  the  fttllowiiiir  couplet. 

'  The  few  ideas  that  travel,  slowr  and  dull 
Acrou  the  sandy  desert  of  her  skull.* 

VoL.  VI.  N.  Y 
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These  offences  against  taste  are  rare,  but  they  are  Dot  tbi 
less  objectionable.  We  rci^ret  also  ♦  xeecdincfly,  that  the  teni. 
fication  in  some  instances  hetrnys  marks  ol  carelessnest  or 
fatigue,  linperl’ecl  rhymes,  Lise  quantity,  or  accent,  such  * 
lines  as 

‘  Who  seeking  that,  cares  little  for  all  this,* — 

faults  of  this  nature  are  the  less  to  be  excused,  where  tht 
composition  itself  is  of  so  hiajli  a  character,  and  when  ll»e  senti¬ 
ments  deserve  that  tiie  utmost  elaboration  should  be  bestowed 
on  expressini'  them. 

To  how  hit^h  a  style  of  poetry  Miss  Taylor  is  capable  of 
attainintr,  will  be  evidenced  in  the  two  extracts  we  have  re¬ 
served  as  concludini;^  s|)eeimens  of  the  volume.  ’I'he  first  k 
taken  from  ‘'The  World  in  the  Heart.’  After  depictinij  in 
strt)iu^ly  marked  lines,  the  melancholy  portrait  of  the  noininil 
Christian,  in  the  tlecline  of  life,  merged  in  the  spirit  of  ihf 
world,  the  Author  presses  home  the  importance  of  ascertaiuin? 
on  what  evidence  we  rest  our  hopes  of  Heaven,  when,  as  an 
ol^oct  of  desire,  it  appears  so  dim  and  distant, 

‘  Not  as  it  is  indeed — true,  awful,  near. 

‘  And  yet,  amid  the  Iiurry,  toil,  and  strife, 

The  claims,  the  urgencies,  the  wliirl  of  life, — 

The  soul — perhaps  in  silence  of  the  night — 

Has  tla.shcs,  transient  intervals  of  liglit; 

When  things  to  come,  without  a  shade  of  doubt, 

In  terrible  reality,  stand  out. 

Those  lucid  moments  .suddenly  present 
A  glance  of  truth,  jis  though  the  lleav’ns  were  rent. 

And  through'lhat  chasm  of  celestial  light. 

The  future  breaks  upon  tl>e  startled  sight ; 

Life’s  vain  pursuits,  and  'fiine’s  advancing  pace., 

'  Appear  with  deatlwbed  clearness,  face  to  face; 

And  Immortality's  expanse  sublime, 

In  just  pinportlon  to  the  speck  of  time: 

Wliilc  Death,  uprising  from  the  silent  shades. 

Shows  his  dark  outline  ere  the  vision  fades; 

In  strong  relief  against  the  blazing  sky. 

Appears  the  shadow  as  it  passes  by. 

And  though  o’erwhelming  to  tlic  dazzled  brain. 

These  arc  the  moments  when  the  mind  is  sane.’ 

pp.  ICIL— 170* 

'Mic  image  of  Death  in  thr.so  lines,  is  as  sublime  a  concep¬ 
tion  as  we  recollect  to  have  met  with  for  a  long  time.  iD* 
awfully  picturescpie,  and  the  expression  is  not  less  felicitous. 

Our  last  extract  we  shall  select  from  one  of  the  srotikf 
poems  in  the  volume.  These  might,  we  think,  have  been  plt^* 
with  more  propriety,  togetlicr  at  the  end,  as  some  of  tba* 
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iss  Taylor's  Uttnays  in  Rhyme,  > 

iK  far  1>*'1^»"'  Kssuys  in  |)oiiit  ol*  merit  and  of  style.  ‘  The 
*  squir/s  IVw,’  however,  is  u  delii^iitiul  little  poi'ni :  the  senti- 
n^ent  trite  as  tlie  moral  of  a  p;ravestone,  hut  it  has  seldom 
btvn  more  simply  and  more  hoautifully  act,  ‘  Ueereation’  is 
net  "ell  managed  :  a  yffitny  wijo  had  partieipatetl  in 

>u(li  amusement,  would  not  so  have  narrated  it.  ‘A  town’  is 
jury  lively  tiescriptive  sketch.  Hut  we  think  that  hy  far  the 
fiiie?«t  ihiiip:  in  tlie  volume  is  the,  second  portrait  of  the  ‘  Pair.* 
|i  is  marked  with  all  the  minute  accuracy  and  life  of  Wilkie’s 
piinlinif^-  Wordsworlli  himself  has  nothiir^'  liner. 

‘  Down  a  cloisc  street,  whose  darksome  shops  displayi 
Old  clothes  and  iron  on  both  sides  the  way; 

Loathsome  aud  wretched,  whence  the  eye  in  pain, 

Averted  turns,  nor  seeks  to  view  again; 

Wheie  lowest  dregs  of  human  nature  dwell, 

More  loath^iome  than  the  rags  and  rust  they  sell;— 

A  pale  mechanic  rents  an  attic  lloor ; 

Hy  many  a  shatter’d  stair  you  gain  the  door; 

’  I’is  one  poor  room,  w'hose  blacken’d  walls  arc  hung 
With  dust  that  settled  there  w  hen  he  was  young. 

'I’he  rusty  grate  two  massy  bricks  displays, 

'fo  (ill  tliC  side>  and  make  a  frugal  blaze. 

’riie  door  unhing’d,  the  window’  patch’d  and  broke; 

The  panes  obscur’d  hy  half  a  century’s  smoke  : 

There  stands  the  l.'cnch  at  wliijh  his  life  is  spent; 

Worn,  groov’d,  and  bor’d,  and  worm-devour’d,  and  bent ; 
Where  daily  undisfurb’d  by  foes  or  friends, 

In  one  unvaried  attitude  he  Ixmds. 

His  tools,  long  practis’d,  seem  to  understand 
Scarce  less  their  f  unctions,  than  his  own  right  hand. 

With  tl)  esc  he  diivcs  his  craft  w  ith  patient  skill ; 

Year  after  year  woiiid  find  him  at  it  still ; 
rhe  noisy  world  around  is  changing  all. 

War  follow  s  peace,  and  kingdoms  rise  and  fid! ; 

I'Vanee  rages  now,  and  Spain,  and  now  the  Turk  ; 

Now  victory  sounds; — hut  there  he  sits  at  work  1 
A  man  might  see  him  so,  then  hid  adieu, — 

Make  a  long  voyage  to  China  or  Peru ; 

There  traffic,  settle,  build;  at  length  might  come, 

Alter’d,  and  old,  and  weather-beaten  home. 

And  find  him  on  the  same  square  foot  of  floor. 

On  which  he  ieft  iiiin  twenty  years  before. 

— The  self  same  bench,  and  attitude,  and  stool. 

The  game  c^uick  movement  of  his  cunning  tool ; 

Tlie  very  distance  ’tw  ixt  Iiis  knees  and  chin. 

As  though  he  had  but  stepp'd  just  out  and  in. 

'  Such  is  his  fate — and  yet  you  might  descry 
A  latent  spark  of  meaning  in  his  eye. 

—  That  crow  ded  shelf  beside  his  bench,  contains 
One  old,  worn,  volume  tliat  employs  his  brains  : 
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Mi»>  'ra\lor*  IJsin^n  in  lihyuif.  ! 

With  algebraic  lore  its  page  is  spread, 

Where  a  and  6  contend  with  x  and  z  ; — 

Sold  by  tiomc  student  from  an  Oxford  hall, 

->Hought  by  the  pound  upon  u  broker’s  stall. 

On  tills  it  i>  his  sole  delight  to  pore, 

Karly  and  late,  when  working  time  is  o'er  : 

Uut  oft  he  stops,  bewilder  d  and  perplex’d. 

At  some  hard  problem  in  the  learned  text; 
kVchsing  his  hai'.d  upon  his  puzzled  brain, 

At  what  the  dullest  school-boy  could  explain. 

‘  From  needful  sleep  the  precious  hour  he  saves. 

To  give  his  thirsty  mind  the  stream  it  craves : 

There,  with  his  slender  rush  beside  him  plac’d. 

He  drinks  the  knowledge  in  with  greedy  haste. 

At  early  morning,  when  the  frosty  air 
Hrightens  Orion  and  the  northern  Rear, 

II is  distant  window  mid  the  dusky  row. 

Shews  a  dim  light  to  passenger  below. 

—  A  light  more  dim  is  flashing  on  his  mind, 

'I  hat  show  s  its  darkness,  and  its  views  confin’d. 

Had  science  shone  around  his  early  days, 

How  had  his  sord  expanded  in  the  blaze! 

Rut  penui  y  hound  him,  and  his  mind  in  vain 
Struggles  and  writlici  beneath  her  iron  chain. 

— At  length  the  taper  fades,  and  distant  cry 
Of  early  sweep  bespeaks  the  morning  nigh: 

Slowly  it  breaks, — and  that  rejoicing  ray. 

That  wakes  the  healthful  country  into  day. 

Tips  the  green  hills,  slants  o'er  tne  level  plain, 

Keddens  the  pool,  and  stream,  and  cottage  pane, 

And  field,  and  garden,  park,  and  stately  hall, — 

Now  darts  obliquely  on  his  wretched  Wall. 

He  know  s  the  wonted  signal ;  shuts  his  book. 

Slow  ly  consigns  it  to  its  dusty  nook ; 

Looks  out  aw  hile,  w  ith  fixt  and  absent  stare. 

On  crowded  nmfs,  seen  through  the  foggy  air; 

— Stirs  up  the  embers,  takes  bis  sickly  draught. 

Sighs  at  his  fortunes,  and  resumes  his  craft.*  pp.  1S4— f). 

llsefulness  has  evidently  been  ibc  Author’s  principal  df' 
.sign  in  these  Ks^ays,  and  their  excellent  temleney  will  ciimip 
her  ample  reward.  We  liavc  sehlom  met  with  a  voluir.e  cf 
poetry,  that  bore  more  strikingly  the  impress  of  native  thought, 
or  that  supplied  (bo  mind  more  richly  with  materials  for  .deep 
retleclion.  It  is  evident  from  the  last  extract,  that  Mb* 
T'aylor  can  uebieve,  as  a  poet,  something  of  a  still  higher  c*?t 
than  even  those  Essays  in  Rhyme. 
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Art.  Vf*  I*  Comment ^rie^  nn  some  cf  the  most  {mporiant  Disenses 
Ckilfirrn.  IW  Jolin  Clark*',  M.O.  Sec,  S:c.  Part  the  firtf.  royal  8vo. 
pp.  Il^S.  I.on^mtin  aiul  C'o.  ISl.v. 

i.  De  I* Kdncnlion  physique  dc  V  llommc  i  par  M.  Frii  dlantlcr  D.M. 
\c.  iSro.  i  P‘'r»s,  flic/.  iVeut  il  ct  Wi'inz.  181  j.  pp.  I9l>. 

ni)\V  fu  h'sson  llio  ituin  of  pliysicil  «*vil  !(»  llio  state 

of  infuiu:Y»  is  om*  of  thi*  fiiosl  itn  o«*i.int  probliMiis  that 
cjii  cxrrcisi'*  the  piihlic  iniml.  'I'IliI  n  foortli  pirt  of  tin*  luiinati 
rii'e  ‘ilmiiol  dio  iu  tin*  lirst  or  socond  xo.ir  uflor  binh.  oouM 
i|)|HMr,  as  fur  i.s  \vt»  are  »al  all  couipeient  (o  of  ioimnn 

alliir.",  lo  Ih*  inconsistent  with  the  laws  ninl  desiini<‘>«  of  our 
iHiie.;.  At  all  events  it  is  us  ]>lain  a  duty  devolvint;  upon  in.in 
to  aim  tt  the  diminutinn  of  this,  as  of  any  oth«T  ill  to  which 
he  is  heir :  an<l  sneli  diinimition,— let  us  hail  the  fact  with  ex- 
filiii*;  saiisf.iction, — has  already  eoniinenced.  We  have  recently 
nitii(‘^>tMi  a  ha)>py  reforinati.)n  in  the  ni.inai'eineiit  of  >oun< 
fliildreii.  'I'lie  i^\K>d  sense  of  mothers  has  at  lem^^tli  pi\>t«'sie(l 
tj^aihst  the  nonsense  and  tyruinty  of  nurses  and  nurs<*rie'*,  and 
theeirceis  of  sucli  protest  are  more  or  less  visilde  in  itic  couii- 
irnaiiee  uni  limns  of  al  nost  every  child  we  meel.'*^ 

As  if  is  tlnm  in  the  power  of  mothers  to  tlo  s*)  nmeli,  it  is  of 
consetjuenLe  that  every  facility  should  be  t^iven,  uid  every  im¬ 
pediment  sliouhi  he  removed  to  the  exercise  (»f  their  tender 
duties;  and  althoii!^h  the  most  eorrecl  precepts  fn*  tin*  learin;^ 
of  c!hlilr<Mi  arc  to  be  found  in  nature  and  instinct,  it  is  necci- 
Mry,  espcciiilly  in  tin*  present  artiheidl  state  of  society,  not 
itnieeil  to  impose  ordinances  for  blind  and  implicit  obediinice,  but 
to  )miiit  out  rules  for  tlie  guidance  of  inatern.il  solieitude:  and 
kiicli  ;»re,in  pan,  the pr*»fcssetl  objimts  of  the  books  the  title  patfes 
ef  whie.i  are  copied  al  tin?  bead  of  the  present  artiede  Takint^ 
litese  treatise's  us  a  text,  and  occusioiially  reft'rrim^  t)  their 
contents,  we  shall  now  proceed  to  our  own  brief  “  comini'iilary** 
on  some  of  the  most  important  eircMimslaiiees  (‘onneeted  with  tlui 
tronomy  and  maladies  of  infancy. 

Ih'fure  we  proeet  d  to  <lo  so  we  would  in  the  first  plae»»  join 
'villi  some  of  our  respectable  contemporaries,  in  lamimtniLC  the 
Uct  and  caiitioniiii^  ut^.iiiist  the  conse<juenees,  of  eonlii  enlal 
^nu:rraiit)j|  It  is  mortifyins^  to  relied  that  just  at  the  time 
when  tin*  c;ood  smise  of  Kn^lish  mothers  had  been  freed  from 


'  Dr.  Fricdlander  presents  to  his  readers  a  Uible  exinctcd  from 
the  rcjrister  of  the  Lying-in  Hospital  in  London,  from  which  it 
appears  that  even  in  this  public  charity,  there  has  Veceniiy  been  a 
'cry  remarkable  diminution  in  the  number  of  casujiltit*»*  to  lying-in 
’"^oincn  and  new-horn  children ;  which  this  candid  writer  very  justly 
attributes  to  an  improved  management  of  the  concerns  of  the  house, 
in  consequence  of  more  correct  notions  having  come  to  prevail. 
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the  shack l''s  \>hich  had  hitlierto  ohsfriictod  their  doiucstr 
ilulifs, — it  is  painhil,  we  say,  to  lolleci  that  unothcr  source  h 
openeil  lor  more  than  posslhlo  mischiel’,  from  the  contact  an<i 
coutamin  ition  ol*  rrem  h  maiim  is.  It  was  uetnally  hccomia]* 
fushionahle  to  he  ilomestic  ami  motherly  ;  l)ut  arc  we  not  now 
at  tin*  very  best  likely  to  losi?  the  little  i»;roii!e.l  W(*  had  ^^aiiied 
rather  than  to  makt‘  I’nrlher  ailvanees  in  tin*  rii::ht  course;  for 
ulthom^h  the  |>’)litier.l  inllnenct*  of  rranee  noon  (»tin*r  nations  li» 
been  reciMilIv  so  m  iti'i'i.tllv  diminisln*  !,  its  ase“nfh*ney  as  thf 
arhitor  of  enstoms  ami  reu;nlator  of  m  imiers  uill  oe  Tear  con* 
tiniie  to  he  ackno\vh*di;e(l.  We  wonhl  not  he  nnjnstly  natioml,  I 
iior  are  we,  we  ho;u*  so,  in  heseeeiiiiii^  parents  to  stay  at  Iioiih*, 
and  in  the  hosom  oT  their  I’amilies  hear  tin*  hnrden  ot*  the  diy, 
rather  than  rove  abroad  ami  take  all  the  eons*‘(piei;c(*s  of 
gallii  i/.ine:  t!n*ir  ollsprin:::,  may,  oi'  aetnally  heinu:  tlie  laihcis  and 
motlieis  <d’  Fri'neh  ehildn'n,  merely  heeause  in  Franee,  mihic, 
ami  drawing,  and  dancinit;  maslt'rs,  can  he  proenietl  at  half 
the  Fiii^lish  price.  Farents,  we  will  allow,  may  he  as  eonim'U*nl 
to  doiiii^  justice  to  tln*ir  <'hildren  in  one  part  ot'  the  world  in 
niiotln*!*,  and  we  are  clad  to  l>e  able  to  say  timt  in  the  .Mctropolw 
of  l'''ranee,  a  \ery  nhh*  and  exeelli'nl  publication  has  recciitljr 
a])peareil,  on  the  |»hysie  d  ami  moral  eidtnre  of  man  frtun  hh 
earlh'st  infancy  to  y^'ars  of  maturity;^  and  we  hav4»  no  doubt 
that  in  every  part  and  province  of  that  tim!  conntry,  there  may  bf 
ioumi  females  who  niii:ht  s(*r>e  as  models  even  for  some  Fin^lisb 
mother^  ;  hut  it  is  tiie  i^eneral  fec‘rmi;  resp(*cti!i"  what  should 
con^litni**  ne  aceoniplislie  I  woman,  tl*.e  siandard  <d’  which  we 
dre.id  ma\  h ‘ctnm*  joateiiaily  altert'd  by  tin*  pn*s»‘nt  raj^e  for 
emiijr.  tion  aid  fi)reii;n  settlements.  We  are,  it  is  to  he  feared, 
preaebiin;  in  tlie  desert  ;  but  wtieiher  men  will  hear  and  forhetr, 
or  not,  the  duty  of  the  attempt  to  eojixinee  is  ecpially  imperative. 

‘  ('\*st  avee  la  tjrn^seKse  <pie  eoimnencent  propreineiit  le^ 

‘  soins  <le  la  mere'.  F«*males  should  he'»;i!i  to  act  the  part  of 
iiiotiu'is  the  moment  tlu'V  find  tliu  tlw’y  are  tt)  he  so.  The? 
must  miw  at  any  late  linv^o  the  allurements  of  dissipation, 
and  they  must  he  fupially  earefid  not  ((»  n^ive  way  to  an  imlolcnt, 
sedentary  di'.posinon.  Uei^nlar  and  temperate  exercise  \i 
ahsointelv  re(pVi**«le  for  tlie  wcll-hein”;  both  of  parent  and 
ollspiini:’,  ami  we  lielii'Vi*  that  much  mischief  ofo’ii  accrui’S  to 
each  from  a  nci^liijencc  respeetinij  this  d(*mand  t)f  nature.  It 
will  he  well  too  for  both  motiier  and  child,  that  as  little  attention 
as  possible  he  i^ivi*n  to  those  volumes  of  niai>ellons  hislorteo, 
which  every  muse  bus  readv  to  ponr  into  the  ears  ol  the  niiiniU- 

“•  Not  however  written  by  a  I'rencinnan,  we  woidd  say,  were 
not  fearful  of  tlijidayinj'  rather  too  imieh  of  anti-^allican  prejudice* 
Jsuch  however  is  tlie  fact;  nnd  wc  are  surprised  at  the  nnutery  which 
the  Author  of  the  work  aliuded  to,  and  tlie  title  of  wliicii  head5  the 
present  article,  appears  to  have  Hcipiircd  over  a  foreign  language. 
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marks  and  monstrosities,  the  consequences  of 
Hf^irfs  and  of  nppreliensive  impressions.  It  would,  wo  feel, 
1,^  1  hopeless  tusk  to  attempt  to  convince  even  the  present 
^nrralion  that  all  these  thintjs  are  merely  ideal  and  visionary* 
ind^ithoiif  support  from  either  pli'slolotjy  or  fact;  hut  it  may 
|»ro|K  I  to  say  that  their  numher  *  very  day  lessens,  as  the 
fiMiiale  mind  f>eeoiiu‘S  emancipated  from  the  marvels  and  mya- 
iffios  of  iiurs(‘ry  lore.  We  shall  stop  to  quote  a  sentence  or 
two  fM*ariii*x  upon  this  parctiular  fro!n  the  work  of  Mr  Fried- 
landrr 

*  Tlie  celebrated  professor  Chaussicr  made  particular  observation* 
during  Hve  years,  of  the  number  of  deformities  which  occurred  in  the 
k(4plce  de  In  Matcmite^  into  which  institution  femuies  are  admitted 
unuer  eircuinstanecs  calculated  to  expose  them  to  havint;  children 
marked  and  deformed  ;  and  even  in  this  hospital,  out  of  tweiUy-lhrcc- 
lIiousjnd  oiie-bundrcd  and  niiiety-ihrco  births,  there  were  only  onc- 
kandied  and  thirty-two,  that  had  any  marks  of  defect/ 

And  let  (he  reader  he  particular  to  notice  the  nnturc  of  lbe*c 
deftrts 

•  Thirtv-seven,*  f("hau*5^ier  goes  on  to  say)  ‘  had  lame  or  tortuous 
feet,  (he  most  common  of  all  accidents,  and  without  doubt  ocen* 
fioneil,  as  indeed  the  greatest  part  of  the  others,  by  the  mothers 
hiving  endeavomed  by  tight  lacing  to  conceal  their  preennney.  Out 
of thirty-four  infants,  (the  Professor  continue^,)  who  iuiu  any  inulcon- 
foraiation  of  the  heail  or  the  hack,  there  was  not  to  he  found  a  single 
ioktunee  of  actual  resemblance  to  beings,  about  whicti  so  much  tolk 
was  wont  to  be  made  in  former  times  of  superstition  and  fancy.’  p.  15. 

We  have  thought  projUT  to  advert  to  this  particular  in  thi* 
pl.iee,  because  it  lias  been  our  fate  to  have  witnessed  miieli  unea¬ 
siness  ihiring  tin*  whole  period  of  pregnancy,  arising  out  of  this 
source  of  un!ouii(h‘d  a|)pi'ehensiou.  Now,  us  it  is  scarcely 
jiossililc  for  feir.ales  to  walk  the  streets  of  a  great  city  without 
being  subject  to  willies'^  all  kinds  ami  ilegrees  of  mutil  itions  and 
deformities,  were  tiie  theory  correct  upon  wliicli  the  doctrine  of 
maternal  marks  is  foiimled,  every  cliibl  (h  it  is  horn  into  the 
''oibl  ought  to  have  some  palpable  and  prominent  error  of 
I  ^hape  or  structure  Hut  we  have  just  protested  aguinst  going 
into  tin*  arguments  or  facts  of  (In*  case,  fiir(ln*r  than  to  caution 
anxiouN  lemales  against  jiermitting  tliemselvt's  to  Income  the 
diipes  uf  mere,  fancy  am!  invention  on  the  part  of  others,  and 
thus  iutiiring  both  themsrjves  ami  their  od’spiing  by  siitlering 
llie  appivlnuisioii  to  afVeet  their  liealfli  ami  comfort. 

We  sliall  not  enlarge  on  the  subject  of  pregnancy.  We  mn^t 
however  proi«*si  against  a  too  liher.il  ami  imfiserindiiate  employ, 
meat  of  evueuants  and  of  lowering  measures,  in  oriler  to  ob- 
^iite  some  temporary  ami  partial  inconvenience's  arising  out  of 
the  state  alluded  to.  Such  expedients  it  is  true  are  in  Home 
cases  absolutely  necessary ;  but  even  this  ncccsbity  might  for 
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the  most  part  be  ob\i.iie(i  by  sx^tenmlic  liy  culufulij  || 

cbeerfulae»»s  of  temper,  ainl  by  uvo’uliuir,  mi  tlu*  one  luud^  11 
kind  of  <*\ce>s,  unit  on  the  other,  babit^  iu'  I 

ation.  I 

The  first  ijues’ioii  tlial  occurs  eoiuM  hiM^  tli»*  rtM|ui*.ii.*x  o*  tW  I 
new-born  infant,  is  with  r4*‘^iird  to  t'u*  mMiiiuT  in  whiih  k  1 
be  feii  ;  and  to  ibis  nature  ut  (oh  e  limiisius  le^  uiih  •»  (i^)^  | 
It  lias  been  asseited,  that  not  one  in  a  liniidi*  <1  of  lie-  i.ii,m^  0 
who,  in  the  first  SI. »i;o  of  their  esi-ttiue,  .  le  L’i'en  iiv  i 
mothers  into  tin*  ehiirt;e  of  fo>ier  pin.iit'.,  s»»,\  I  liU  5  I 

doubtlt*.ss  a  bij^ldy  ^'Xajxi^eralt'd  si  .l»*nn‘iil  ;  l»ni  i*\  n  dlowihjriii^  I 
proportion  of  (b*aths  to  be  one  iialt  oi  the  inf.uit  tints  (Uyn^^  I 
of  inaiernal  eau*,  tin*  nniuber  is  siill  sunieienilx  lai  ;;;**  jo  ,  x I 
themts  puinfuL  and  indexed  nM‘l  nebol)  ri'th'eiions.  i'hrifdrrt 
liuwt‘\er,  many  iiistanei's,  altlioni^li  )trob:il  1  iimili  r  tUu  I 
IS  ^enerulls  sn|  pos«*tl,  ttf  ineap.ieity  on  tin*  nart  of  Ibe  |mr«*ulU 
nourish  ln*r  t»un  oll'-prinir;  and  in  sm  b  e»;s«  s  i(  r(*nMiiis  to  k  I 
determined  wbedier  it  in*  lu‘t((*r  to  i^ive  tin*  infant  o\er  toatv>stf; 
nurse,  or  to  sii’tstitnle  some  kind  of  tditit  for  its  sup,  ort. 

Some  of  tin*  exils  I'l’SMltiiiLC  ftoni  the  f»;inn*r  mode  of  treat- 
iiient,  are  stated  l»y  Dr.  ('1  o  ke  in  ihe  follow im^;  exiraet, 

‘  If  the  child  lives,  for  which  the  wet  mn>e  is  invited  by  thr  I 
prospect  of  present  gain  to  forsake  her  own,  the  child  ol  the  wet*  j 
nurse  often  dies,  or  it  hecomes  diseased  or  crippled.  Her  other 
children  are  neglected,  and  her  luislnind,  for  want  of  her  society  b^ 
comes  drunken  and  proriigare :  she  rarely  rc'turii';  home  (’ontented  whh 
her  lormer  st.iiiun,  but  comparts  her  present  privations  w  ith  the  indal* 
gcnces  which  she  has  left :  tlu*  whole  comfort  of  the  lahouiinj:  man’i 
tire-side  is  broken  up,  and  society  has  only  cxehanged  the  life  of  one  | 
child  tor  that  of  another,  with  all  the  disadvantages  above  enu¬ 
merated.’ 

'Mn*  following;  is  the  Aiulior's  iideivnce,  after  a  full  consi¬ 
deration  of  tlu*  matter  under  discussion. 

*  On  the  whole  it  would  be  better,  perhaps,  that  the  children  of 
the  wealthy  should  he  brought  up  artifici.illy,  wliere  the  mother  does 
not  suckle,  hce.iusc  they  would  have  tverv  advantage  of  gooc 
nursing.  cleuniine>s,  air,  and  medical  treatment,  and  would  therefore 
have  a  belter  chance  of  living  than  the  child  of  the  wet-nurse  who 
will  want  all  these  advantages.’ 

Ill  a  paragraph  immediat<*ly  suiiscipiciit  to  that  which  we  haw 
just  ipioted,  .l)r.  (^.  in  some  measure  contradicts  his  own 
position,  by  asserting  that  ‘  the  most  deslrahle  thing  (H'diap 
‘  would  be,  that  u  strong  wet -nurse  shoiibl  as  far  as  she  is  ablr 

*  fiiekle  her  own  and  tlie  foster  (  hihl,  and  thai  tlu*  deficiency  of 

*  bulb  slioidd  be  supplied  by  artificial  fouil.'  This  eomprouik’ 
woiibl  not  perhaps  ht!  very  readily  siihinitted  to,  or  very  ewih 
pracMised;  and  xve  ftH*l  sonic  hesiutioii  iti  luliiiittiiii^  any  scIkuKi 
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(Hal  intcrk'rfs  \vit!»  an  ohviou'*  lUity  uiul  of  nature,  tha^ 

f\frv  I  I’M  nr  rich,  sl.onlil  fi.MH^ii  li  ml  tolmr  o\i  n  nlVw|,rinjf. 

ii  '  iluTi*  an*,  conft'S'irillv,  in  iiiv  inst  im*.  s  m  uhich 

thh  lainMi  in*  ilonn,  tin*  in*\i  )mmii(  (o  In*  usi‘t>ri.iini*J  i«,  wliat 
kind  <ii  n  Oil,  uniU*r  tlinsn  i  iivuinst.iiions,  in  flm  hrst  ^iihsiuiitc 
lor  itn*  iii'lk  of  tin*  iiiotlinr.  Anil  wt*  iniiHt  |>rott>*^t  ui^ainsi  tlin 
prariii't*  until  very  lately  was  tin*  (*nininnii  one  ol  U'i%int( 

ihf  iiit’ant  a  iniMare  of  hreuil  and  wntia*,  or  eoininoii  jt.ij).  I'liis 
rt)in|n)'*iiion  ireneraies  acidities  in  tlie  lirst  pissai^es,  and  occa> 
^ioll^  jtaiiis  and  restlessness.  Cows'  milk  gently  wanned,  aini 
(iilutnt  with  an  i*<|nal  i|uantity,  or  rather  n  ore,  of  water  oi 
«;ni«  I,  will  onnn.il  ily  lie  found  the  best  suhsiitutc;  and  this 
r)i\  l)(*  oc(‘asion  dly  chantred  for  arrow  root  ami  milk  in  the 
S.IIIII*  iiroportinn.  Kecoiiise  may  also  he  had  to  i  litti  il^rii- 
i;rui‘!  withie.ii  milk  :  hut  tin*  i^reater  proportion  of  milk  lhat  tlu^ 
iiilanl  can  he.tr  without  disorderinuT  tin*  stomach,  the  liettcr. 


W.iriii  pan  id  >s  and  ••loels  are  apt  to  ;;ive  temporary  ease  at  the 
risk  of  serious  and  )n*rmuin.*iit  miseliief. 

It  ini'*  l»een  a  very  treneral  practice,  immediately  upon  the 
hirtii  o!  (in*  child,  to  udminister  tir  it  a  pur^aiivt*  medicnn* ;  *  as  if 
,Nays  a  modern  writer)  ‘  to  prove  to  tin*  little  stransi^er  that  it  !ra> 


‘  airlveii  ill  a  whrhl  of  physic  and  of  evils.' 


'riiis  praetiec  i* 


I'ljiiaily  cruel  and  unnecessary  ;  lor  nature  has  ptovided  tin*  first 


milk  that  is  .st*creted,  with  a  (|uality  of  this  kind  ;  and  even  when 


the  iiitant  is  hroui^ht  up  without  the  hiv.ist,  this  artificial  stitunliu 


to  tin*  liouels  will  not  often  he  loand  necessary. 

With  ri  s  ,ect  to  weanins>:,  it  may  he.  safely  laid  down  as  an 
axiom,  tir.it  tiiere  are  very  few  iiixtaiices  imleed  in  whicli  i^ood 
lias  ever  heeii  done  eillier  to  molliei*  or  child,  hy  tiie  infant'.s 
l)t‘in>;  eoiitiiined  at  tiio  hreast  more  tlian  nine  moutiis  ;  and  in 


i;nierai  it  is  in*tter  for  hotli,  ttiat  after  tin*  tiiird  or  fourtli  mouth 
tlu*  cliild  siiould  het;iii  to  take  other  food,  so  lliat  I  lie  weaniiii; 
slioiil  I  in*  a  hiisiiiess  very  {rraduaily  and  almost  iiisensiidy  el- 
Ifcted.  It  will  he  ri‘collected  that  these  rules  are  ad.ipted  to 
the  present  arlifieiul  state  of  society.  In  the  rude  health  ac¬ 
company  liii^  (he  simplicity  of  savage  existence,  the  mother's 
hrea.si  affords  the  sole  mitriment  (hat  the  infant  reipiires  during 
the  whole  period  of  lactition,  and  the  mother  supplies  its  wants 
"illi  perlecl  impunity. 

He  now  proceed  to  consider  the  best  mannor  of  t^iiardinc^ 
ai^auist  tin*  injurious  operation  of  vicissitudes  in  temperuture ; 
lud  fust  of  ilress.  It  is  in  this  particular,  i*specially,  that  our 
aioilcro  improvements  in  the  maaai^einent  of  infuney,  are  so 
uneiiuivoeally  ami  happily  operative.  When  we  look  fiaek  ii|>on 
the  scn^i'lcss  ami  cruel  C(>ntriv.iiie4*s  practised  a  f*w  years  since. 
Wonder  that  so  many  infants  escaped  witli  inipuiiity,  rather 
tkan  iliat  so  much  injury  was  the  product  of  such  improvciuents 
tlie  economy  of  nature.  ‘  Physicians,’  (says  uii  author 
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ho  writes  on  the  management  of  children)  ‘  spc'cidated  tkoii 
‘  the  infant’s  inn>erfect  structure  at  hirth,  about  the  iniperfm 
‘  slructiiiv  of  |jis  hones,  tlie  ^haj)eh•ss  lorii>s  o!  his  hettl 
‘  and  the  injuries  he  ndfi^lit  {-iisiuin  iii  hirth  ;  about  injurirsmd 

*  distortions  from  hurtful  motions  and  uunttmal  poMtiot^ 

‘  ’I'liey  tliou‘;ht  the  infant’s  hoily  unnlde  to  suj)poi t  itself,  iud 

*  that  even  its  own  motions  iniitht  d(  slroy  it.  Then  in  ca®^ 

‘  tile  mid  wives  for  their  share  of  the  i'oneern.  '{'lie  tusk  wy 
‘  theirs  to  model  the  hi  ad,  and  to  straighten  tlie  limbs;® 

‘  improvi*  upon  nature;  und  io  support  tli<*ir  improMinents  bt 
‘  the  ap|)licMtion  of  fillets,  rolhis,  uml  swaihUint:;*  hands.  IVy 
‘  vied  with  eaeli  other  who  should  v^ork  the  work  movt  cuo- 

*  nini;ly;  for,  stran:^e  to  tell,  dexterity  in  woikin*;  this  work 

*  of  iTurity  wus  reckoned  one  of  their  most  necessary  and  im. 

*  portunt  (|Uiilifie:itioiis.’ 

It  is  at  leni;th,  hapjidy,  v<  ry  p*nera!ly  understood,  that 
swathin*;s  and  partial  |uessures  are  founded  upon  a  wron«^  prin¬ 
ciple,  and  uie  caleulatcd  to  he  destructive  of  their  own  p«r- 
liO'ie  'I  he  renui>itcs  of  clothiuc^  are  confined  almost  soloh 
lo  tlie  preservatiiui  of  a  dm*  d4*mce  of  warmth,  and  all  the  ban- 
diii;in5;  that  is  reipiired,  is  a  strip  of  liannel  or  cotton  folded 
round  the  body,  not  very  tiy^lil,  lo  serve  as  a  support  for  the 
navel.  'I’here  is  one  partieulur  with  regard  to  the  infant’i 
dress  that  is  still  too  tmicli  used,  and  a^^ainst  whieli  wc  are 
hapjiy  to  find  Dr.  ('larke  enter  so  dUtinet  and  decided  a 
protest.  It  is  that  of  undue  warmth  to  the  head.  A  thin 
single  cap  is  the  whole  of  the  coverin;;^  that  (he  head  should 
re(‘ci\e  Irom  the  hirth,  and  lo  this,  it  should  he  reiiie inhered, 
it  is  ol  ^leat  moment  to  attend,  'i  he  actions  of  the  system  ire 
ilisjiroportionately  directed  towards  tin*  hrain  duiinuf  infuncy;and 
we  art'  disposed  lo  think  with  Dr.  C’.  ilnit  kt'epim;;  the  head 
warm,  which  is  tlu^  eai  neshsoliciliide  of  so  ir.anv  parents,  while 
they  are  not  sulficicntly  careful  jirohahly  with  ri‘Hpert  to  ex¬ 
pos  uioof  the  extremities^  may  he  tme  amoni^  tlie  many  exciting 
souiifsc*  hydro<*t‘pi;aIus  or  water  in  Iht*  hraii..  It  is  the  ex- 
tri  n.itits,  especially  the  leet,  (hat  call  for  the  aitificiul  wurmth 
t'f  clothing; ;  ami  these  on^hi  never  to  Im*  t'xpost'd  lo  cold  while 
other  pails  of  the  hotly  are  heated.  Iiidecti,  it  is  the  partbl 
up)ui(  ution  of  cold  trom  which  most  danger  is  always  to  be 
kpp'ehcndcd. 

llcfoiewt'  tpiit  the  snhjt'cl  of  temperature,  and  (he  best  nicaiw 
of  ijuardint'  the  infant  Irom  injuries  likely  lo  arise  from  ex- 
jM'isiiiisto  till*  vai i.uions  of  eidd  and  heal,  We  shall  say  a  fett 
wolds  on  bathing.  On  this  head,  parents  still  find  a  (tiverwty 
of  opinions  picvailini;  aiium^:  prolcssional  men.  The  objects 
ir.lciulctt  ti»  he  deri\e<l  from  hathint^  tin*  infant,  are  twofold. 
In  the  first  place,  it  is  practised  for  the  purpose  of  cUanlinc^J 
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jn.l  in  llie  next,  to  fstrcn^thon  tho  infnnt's  frniiio,  and  fi^Ive  mure 
^riiritv  in  liitiire  life  n^ainst  tlie  Inuttiil  opiVMfioii  of  cold,  lii 
tills  ai  ill  V  other  part  of  infantile  re*^  d.iiion,  very  much 
(IqieiHU  npoh  the  eoiij^litutional  eli.irae.er  ot  t!ic  child.  Perlinps 
ii»*ni«v  lay  it  down  as  a  i^cncr.d  rnh%  applicahle  to  such  as  arc 
likclv  to  lurome  the  suhjects  of  onr  oiiservalions,  that  tlio  practice 
of  cnlti-iMthini;  is  more  to  he  honotired  in  the  hreneir  than  in 
llu'  eliMTV.ie.ce ;  nevertheless,  with  rohnst  chihircn, 

Urovitleil  there  is  no  local  irritation  in  thefratin*,  purticnlarly  such 
as  alVei  tions  of  the  howeU,  daily  dijipinu^  in  cold  water  may 
prove  uhninl.intly  scM  vicaalile  ;  hot  never  let  recourse  he  had 
to  it  as  a  hardening;  me  .sure  with  weakly,  delicate  children, 
ill  whom  tin*  eircnlutory  powers  arc  too  languid  to  produce  a 
subMMjuent  re-aetion>  and  c^enc'ral,  not  feverish,  ;;lo\v. 

It  may  not  he  aini>s  to  state  tiiis  (‘antion  more  fully  in  the 
wonis  ol  a  int)dern  writer,  with  wltose  sentiments  \.e  fully  co¬ 
incide. 

*  ImiiK'ision  in  cohl  water,  durini^  the  period  of  infancy, 

‘  (water  onder  il(*i;ro4*s  of  Fahrenheit,'  has  h<‘en  very  Ijc- 
‘  tier.dly  n'commended,  and  too  often  hud  recourse  to  in  an  in- 

*  (liMaimni.itt*  manner,  to  preM*rve  health  and  insure  hardinesii. 

‘  Tile  author  has  ri’inarktal  sev(*ral  instances,  whtTe  seiisihleand 

*  some'iimes  in  dcrial  injury  has  arisen  from  iiei;lectiiuj  to  ob- 
‘  serve  tin*  precautions  necessary  to  rei^ulate  the  (*uiploYmcnt 
‘  of  this  iiiijiortant  aj^ent  in  very  early  years  ^In  infaneVt 
‘  danger  to  the  hiii'^s  from  cold  hathiiit;  has  been  slated  to 
‘  exist  in  a  very  inferior  dei^ree  ;  ami  by  the  practice  of  dijipin^ 
‘  ehildren  in  cohl  water,  s'lsceptihility  to  the  injurious  impression 
‘of  cold,  in  snci'cedincf  yens,  has  been  thoti^lii  to  he  ma- 
‘  terially  dimie.ished.  'i’his  piin(*iple,  in  the  ahstruet,  is  uii- 
‘  doahtedly  correel ;  ami  witli  iJn;  exceptions  and  cautions  now 
‘  to  la  *  mentioned,  may  he  pursued  witli  propriety  and  advaiica^^e. 
‘  Twt)  iid‘anl>  may  In*  supposetl  oi  one  fatnily,  of  reverse  coii- 
‘  !>ti»utions.  In  tin*  one  a  general  torpor,  (h*hility,  ami  threat 

*  susiv'pii!)iliiy  to  coM  sh  dl  prevail;  in  (he  other,  con.paralivi* 

»  ir,  activity,  and  warmth.  T'hat  tle^ree  of  cold  which 
‘  "(Mild  inviiToran*  the  one,  would  conlirm  <lehility,  and  au|^- 

*  meat  forp-ar  in  the  other.  A  hath  which  is  not  cold  to  the  sen- 
^<1*11011,  iiHist  in  the  first  itistance  at  least,  he  resortcil  to  for  tlm 
"eriker  inf.mi :  and  in  neither  case  should  immersion  in  cold 
"atn  l)r  pr.jelis«‘il,  wht?n  tin* external  warmtli  of  the  body  isiu- 
lerior  ill  d»  iriw  to  its  u^eoeral  standard  ;  when  alter  iinmersioti 
the  iiody  appears  to  h*i  chilled,  or  when  retiiriiiiit?;  heat  is  nl- 
l^iided  witli  {e!»rile  lan'^iior,  inst4*ad  of  thei'ratefni  (genial  warmth 
Hiaract'a'istio  of  the  '^pnropriai4*  action  of  excilinjc  powers. 
Ifthe  pr.i':tic4*  of  imn.er.sion  is  ^uiih'd  by  u cautious  observancr 
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*  of  these  parlieulars,  it  may  he  uflnpted  wiih  safety,  tadtj 

‘  ho  \%illi  siicivss  :  hut  a  total  neglect  of  bttbW 

‘  wouUI  he  greatly  preferable  to  the  severe  aiul  moauiip^ 

‘  iiiaiiiier  ill  wiiieli  iiif.iiits  are  Ireqiieiuly  exjiostMi  to 

*  \i4»lei)t  ami  lupid  chanires  in  tempiTatiire  ' 

IV'ilups  it  may  he  useful  to  some  of  our  readers  to  a<iil,  tlut 
^^lietlier  liathin;;,  or  only  common  w  ishinir^  he  pr.ictise<i  pr^. 
\ious!y  to  the  infant's  hein^*  ilressed  for  the  day,  the  sub¬ 
sequent  dryiiiic  sliould  Ih'  very  carefully  attended  to.  Mueb 
and  very  ti oiddesome  irritation  of  the  patts  in  which  the  skla 
lies  loose  and  folded,  is  often  oonsecpient  upon  the  iiurse'tiM^. 
lectint;  to  make  these  parts  lhoroii>;hly  dry. 

\Vc  have  not  yet  dune  with  the  nursery  :  some  oliservutioui 
remain  to  he  matle  in  respect  to  air  and  exercise.  As  in  retjird 
to  dress,  so  likewise  in  ndation  to  air,  the  erroneous  nutiuii«o{ 
some,  and  tln‘  apathy  of  others,  will  serve  to  excite  the  sur¬ 
prise  of  snhsetpient  eeiteratiuns.  It  may  he  rtMuarkeil,  loo, 
as  a  trimrqdi  of  science  over  the  elVoi  ts  of  mere  nature  and  b. 
stinet,that  mankind  sianned  almost  dead  to  the  hlessimi^s  ofa  frr« 
enjoyment  of  the  siirroiiiidiii<;  air,  till  chemistry  iinlolded  iu 
nature  and  conslitm  nt  principles  ;  and  now',  that  we  hi^t^in  ti 
live  ami  hrivithe,  we  are  astonisheil  at  our  former  torpor.  Th* 
follow  in£r  t-de  has  heiui  many  times  told,  hut  it  (  uiinot  be  too 
fre<piemly  pressed  upon  tlie  considcrutiou  of  those  who  are  io- 
nttenlive  (t>  ihe  ijood  arisiujj  from  a  free  circulation  and  fro* 
qiirnt  <‘!uiiiire  of  air.  *  In  the  liyint;-in  Hospital  at  Dublb, 
‘  2,1)14  iid’ants,  out  of  7,050,  died  in  the  year  1782,  within  ibi 
‘  first  lortnii^hl  from  their  birth;  they  almost  all  expired  ii 
‘  convnUioMs;  many  foamed  at  the  mouth,  their  thumbs  were 
‘  <lrawu  into  tlie  palms  of  tlu'ir  hands,  their  juv>s  were  locked, 
‘  their  faces  swelleil,  and  tliey  pr«‘sented  in  a  greater  or  leu 
‘  decree  overy  appearance  of  sulliication.  'This  la^t  lircuni- 
‘  stance  at  lent^th  induced  an  impiiiy  whether  the  rooms  wore 

*  not  too  (dose,  and  insulVieiently  vtuililated.  The  upurtinenU 

*  of  the  hospital  were  rtuidered  more  airy  ;  and  the  coiisequeDCf 
‘  has  lieeii,  that  the  proportion  of  deaths,  accordin'^  to  tlir 
‘  rei^ister  of  succeeding;  years,  is  diminished  from  three  ta 
‘  one.’ 

fjot  then  tlie  ajiartmcnts  in  which  infants  arc  reared,  by  ill 
means  he  icndcrcd  as  airy  as  possible;  and  lei  this  v.ntilalii'* 
ho  so  conliived  as  to  prevent  a  enrr  nt  or  stream  of  air  from 
comint;  upon  tin*  eliild  or  ehildren.  In  a  lormer  article,  oi 
C'onsumption,  ue  have  pointed  out  (he  attention  nece'isary  I® 
this  particular,  and  the  comparatively  threat  repird  that  is  ^iici 
to  it  in  4’ounlries  where  at  the  same  time  the  inhabitants  m* 
much  more  free  in  resprd  (<»  ijcnc  ral  exposure,  and  inucli  mon 
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isnibU  thnn  c  arc,  or  cor.iiMvo  ourselves  to  be,  of  endiirin^ 
tdi'h  exposure  uith  ii^ijuonty. 

for  tiir  iln*<  e  luoutlis  the  wnnfs  of  the  iiiiant  are 

ooafineJ  »iliuo*'l  solely  to  "ootl  air,  «;ooil  nourishmeiif,  uml  plenty 
I  ifilffp  Ahrru -\r<ls,  it  chaiii»es  this  passive  cxisttuiee,  for  one 
f  if  injure  positive  and  active  natore  ;  and  it  titen  heeonn»s  an  iin- 
‘  fcxiant  iinpiiry  liow  to  reirnlato  the  <lcvelopment  of  bcMlily  faoul- 
I  daily  disjdayin:^  themselves.  !>r.  Friedlmider  tells  us, 

I  ihit  in  his  opinion  ‘  the  Cr4Mich  nmtljors  jdiiy  too  much  (jounient  *“ 
i  •  irup)  with  their  infants  in  the  early  montIts,  and  that  they 
‘  •  thus  ‘jive  too  early  a  slimuhis  to  their  natural  vivacity,  while, 

‘00  the  contrary,  the  (German  mothers  pursue  too  far  the 
‘lystfin  ofipiietude.  In  biin^lund,  (he  says),  wln»re  the* phy- 
‘  >icil  edui’Htion  of  children  has  urri\e(i  at  the  ijrealest  detjree 
•  of  juTreelion,  the  little  om  s  are  left  more  at  liberty  to  obey 
!  ‘  the  dictates  of  nature  — and  the  more  this  is  done,  the  better, 
ji^baus.  NVe  think  there  is  sometimes  too  much  tossing; 
ml  ivcrse  as  we  are  to  forming  any  general  conchisioiis  from 
I  few  particubir  facts,  it  lias  now  and  then  ap|)eared  to  us, 

!  tint  serious  affect  ions  of  the  head  have  been  induced  by  tliut 
indue  and  violent  agitation  to  which  very  young  children  are 
iometiines  suhjectecl.  But  let  ns  on  the  other  hand  guard 
!  iKiiuHt  a  torpid,  indolent,  uninterested  nurse,  as  one  who  is 
*  likely  to  do  an  irreparable  injury  to  (he  constitution,  and 
UTetimes  actually  to  the  structure  and  shape  of  our  children. 

Ill  were  better  that  the  infant  were  put  on  the  floor  and  left  en- 
:  Jrely  to  bis  own  natural  and  unassisted  actions,  in  the  manner 
io  which  we  are  told  the  infiiits  of  the  Caffres^  are,  than  carried 
oa  tile  arm  of  a  nurse  who  feels  her  charge  a  burden,  and  who, 

■  thcii  out  of  immediate  notice,  will  keep  it  in  one  position  for  per- 
'  bi))sai)  hour  at  a  time,  and  (hat  u  very  had  one  ;  resting  on  the 


:  •*  The  children  of  the  Caffres,’  (lays  the  author  of  Travel*  into 
ike  Interior  of  Southern  Africa)  ‘soon  after  birth,  are  suffered  to 
1 '  crawl  about  perfectly  nakt  d;  and  at  six  or  reven  months  they  are 
I 'able  to  run.  A  cripple  or  deformed  person  is  never  seen.  In 
Ejry pi  again,  the  haram  is  the  cradle  or  school  of  infancy.  The 
j '  Dcw-born  feeble  being  is  not  there  swaddled  and  tilleted  up  in  a 
‘  iwathe,  the  source  of  a  thousand  diseases.  Laid  naked  on  a  mat, 
‘  expo‘*ed  in  a  vast  cliaaiher  to  the  pure  air,  he  breathes  freely, 
*  ud  with  his  delicate  limbs  sprawls  at  pleasure.  The  new  clement 
'  in  which  he  is  to  live  is  not  entered  with  pain  and  tears.  Daily 
btilnd  beneath  his  mother’s  eye  he  grows  apace.  Free  to  act,  he 
'  triei  hia  coming  powers ;  rolls,  crawls,  rises,  and  should  he  fall, 

‘  fsnnot  much  hurl  hiimelf  on  the  carpet  or  mat  Uiat  covers  the 
j  ‘  fkor.»  .  ‘ 
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arm  hanging  by  (bo  si<lo,  inslo.id  of  npon  the  band  \iuh  tbem 
»omou!ia(  oxteudre’,  ubicb  i'^  iliooidv  way  in  which  achildili^ 
bec.urifd  ;  jmoI  ii*  (bo  nu'sc-muiii  liavi*  not  ^ll*cngt)l  todot^ 
slio  is  I’iOl  <|n;difi4'd  for  her  siiiia(i<in.  Constant  change  of  ^ 
(oition  also,  noth  whon  tin*  rliiid  is  canied  in  the  arms,  and  vb^ 
it  is  put  down  ill  bed,  ought  to  be  nr«:ed  us  a  Cardinal  ingredim 
in  good  nursing;  and  tliat  mure  (specially  when  any  dUioclj. 
nation  to  such  chang(‘  is  discoverable  on  the  purl  of  the  iiduc 
otberwi>e  a  rickety  conformation  will  appear  before  any  i^jun 
may  bn\e  been  suspected  even  by  a  inotlier  who  is  not  ctiele^ 
of  her  charge.  Diiiiy  frictions  ought  likewise  to  be  ctuployrd, 
(^p('(*ially  wlien  any  thing  like  a  menace  of  a  rickety  ilis|)o«itigi 
begins  to  display  itself. 

/''/o  1)0  confinuod.J 


Art.  VII.  Srrrnojts  to  Vor/n^  Prnpif.  By  the  late  Ilev.  Samuel  L 
▼ington,  of  Bideford,  Devon:  l)elivored  at  n  Lecture  founded  h 
tlie  late  C'aptain  Young.  l‘2mo.  pp.  2S0.  Price  (is.  6d. 

Long  IHL^. 

■  N  the  r»*vi(wv  of  IMr.  Cobbin’s  French  Proacbor,  in  the 
^  last  Number,  we  have  extracted  a  description  of  ik 
style  of  the  Author  of  these  Sermons,  accompanied  witliitf)- 
timony  to  tin*  nmiablencss  of  bis  character,  which,  we  belieri 
to  l)e  strictly  just.  Two  vohinu's  of  IMr.  Lavington’s  Serroo#* 
have  ulread)  (ditaini  il  a  wich*  circulation,  and  have  made  thf 
Author  extiMisivelv  known,  ns  a  pulpit  orator  of  considenMf 
originality  and  elegance.  A  familiar, sometimes  colloquial  modr 
of  addrc'ss,  admirably  calculated  to  lix  the  attention;  ahapp^ 
adaptatit'U  <d  scriptural  language;  and  an  afl’rctiouate  carneit- 
ness  of  manner  in  his  hortatory  npjH'als  to  the  consciefKt, 
rendf'r  tlu'se  Sermons  liighly  useful  as  models,  tlioughnotltf 
iiuliserimimitt'  imitation,  and  still  more  valuable  for  domestic 
and  village  r('ading.  The  present  vidnmc  conluins  a  serieiflf 
annual  addresses  to  Young  People,  which  were  delivered  it 
llideford,  in  pnrsiianee  of  the  directions  of  Captain  \oiflif 
Mr.  Lavington  avails  himself  of  this  circumstance,  to  represrtt 
the  l<('ctnre  as  the  Captain’s  legacy  to  the  young  ])eople  of  tk 
town.  One  can  scarcely  conceive  of  any  thing  much 
impressive  timn  some  of  the  addresses  and  expostulations 
tallied  in  this  volume,  if  they  were  delivereil  with 
animation  by  the  veni‘rable  minister.  It  is  scarcely  fair  to  jud^ 
of  them  l»>  a  dt  taebed  specimen.  There  is  ueeasionally  a  quiwt 
ness  which  marks  the  time  when  the.  Author  was  young;  ^ 
this  is  more  obvious  in  extracts,  than  on  perusing  a  vp®' 
sermon.  The  Sermons  form  a  complete  series,  (lie  cxordH»8 


y 
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^  to  comprisins:  a  n»r«*rc!ice  to  the  texts  of  tlie  preoetling 

lefiN.  The  lliini  is  fouiuieH  on  Gal.  i  15.  “  When  it  plonaetl 
a(](x|  torewal  his  Son  in  me,  immediately  1  conferred  not  whh 
s^eshand  hlood.” 

*  If  he  Ind,*  exclaims  the  Preacher,  '  he  had  never  been  a  convert. 
n»li  and  blood  would  have  started  so  many  objections  and  thrown 
fomany  ditficultits  in  the  way.  as  would  have  etfectually  stiHcd  the 
kiodlintf  conviction.  “What!  (they  would  have  hastily  cried)  Saul 
**ulkuf  turning  Ciiristian  !  Saul,  an  Hebrew  of  the  Hebrews  ;  a  Pha* 
<*nsee  so  celebrated  for  sanctity  and  zeal,  wilt  tbou  quit  the  eminent 
\  station  in  the  church  thou  wust  horn  in,  and  join  a  sect  that  is  every 
i  ^  where  spoken  against  i  Depend  upon  it,  thou  wilt  be  spoken  against 
I  “  loo,  and  be  persecuted  thyself  ns  violently  as  ever  tnou  hast  per¬ 
il  **  lecuted  others.  What  is  this  call  and  this  vision  which  thou  pre- 
j  **  tendcst  to  have  had  ?  It  may  be  only  thy  fancy,  a  delusioo ;  iK'tter 
j  “tike  no  notice  of  it.  Thou  art  ns  good  already  ns  any  need  to  be,  * 
I  “  Don't  meddle  with  those  new  opinions,  they  will  only  bring  thee 
j  “  into  trouble.  .Wa.'itcr,  spare  thyself.’'— Tins  is  the  advice  which 
I  Ml  and  bl«)orl  always  give  to  those  who  are  beginning  to  thiuk  se- 
I  riouily  about  Keligion;  and  if  Saul  had  consulted  with  them,  he  had 
i  been  undone.  Hut  he  did  not  consult  them  ;  he  was  so  fully  per- 
I  iuaded  of  the  truth  of  his  divine  call,  that  he  resolved  upon  an  iiDm»> 

;  dbtc  compliance  co.st  what  it  would — and  this  is  wliat  I  wish  to  see 
j  in  you  'I'IiIm  is  now  the  third  time  1  have  been  called  upon  by  the 
ippointment  of  the  late  Captain  Vonng  to  address  myself  particu- 
I  Urly  to  young  people :  and  ii  was  a  wise  and  kind  appointment,  and 
Ihope  some  (»f  yon.  and  many  that  arc  yet  unborn,  will  have  reason 
■  W)  respect  Ids  memory  and  bless  God  for  putting  it  into  his  heart. 

:  Wethen  ns  wnrkrrs  t^ifrether  xviih  (lod^  do  ar^ain  and  a^ain  beseech  uon^ 
r  dst  yr  receive  not  the  frrnce  of  God  in  vain.  The  last  year  I  held  up 
j  to  you  ilie  example  of  Moses,  xvhovdien  he  was  cotne  to  raised 

I  to  be  called  the  son  of  Pharoah\s  datnhtcr.  chootinz  rather  to  suffer 
I  offiictionxcth  the  people  of  God  than  to  cnjoi/  the  pleasures  <if  sin  for  a 
I  leason.  Perhaps  w  Idle  y<*u  were  hearing  it,  yon  applauded  his  choice, 
i  lod  tiiuught  wlien  you  were  co:ne  t(»  years,  you  would  do  the  suinc. 

,  Bui  alas,  the  hafxcst  is  jMtst,  the  summer  endedy  and  yc  are  not  saved^ 
I  How  many  could  I  reckon  up  that  are  old  enough  to  choose  their 
I  buincss,  their  connections,  their  habitations,  to  choose  almost  every 
j  thin^  but  their  lleligiun  ;  and  you  would  have  chosen  yoor  Religion 
I  t»o,  very  probably,  if  you  had  not  conferred  with  Hcsli  and  bloo^L' 
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Art.  VIII.  Conxcrsationx  on  Politual  Katnonii/  ;  in  which  the  EUmstt 
c/*  that  Science  are  familtariy  explaint  d.  i>y  the*  Author  of  *«  Qot. 

“  vcr.s.»tit)Ms  on  Cheniiatry.'*  l‘2nio.  pp.  x,  KH.  Price  ys.  Louait 
anil  (  ‘  Hl(i. 

I  T  i'i  not  ousy  a  mutter  as  at  (ir>t  he  suppo^ttl 

one  intio.ately  aeipiainteil  with  a  .seienee,  to  intiodiiee  anotikr 
even  to  the  t*l(*ments  of  it.  lie  may  he^ill  ut  the  het;inaiB« 
ilrfine  terms,  luy  down  t;;eneral  priiieiple>,  detliiee  {tarticubr 
truths,  and  sjo  oh  re'^iilarly,  fleariiii^  as  he  ^oe>,  and  loatin^ 
notliiii!^  Idr  an  alter  pureiitliesU ;  and  yet,  only  overwhelm  il}« 
memory,  perplex  the  reason,  and  ultimately  disi^ust  his  pupil 
with  the  snhjeel.  8uch  u  plm  is,  no  douht,  the  most  naiufil 
to  the  tntoi,  and  the  most  proper  tor  any  one,  who,  in  Nome 
flc^ree  already  aeijuuinted  with  the  subject,  should  yet  aid) 
to  rehesh  his  memory  upon  it.  lie  kiiouN  how  the  terms  df. 
lined  are  to  come  into  play,  and  whither  the  i^eneral  principles 
tend;  and,  therefore,  tch'jt  he  is  about  He  sees  that  the 
arrany^ement  is,  perhaps,  the  best  that  ean  he  adopted  for  the 
st'ienet*  ahstracledly  eonsideied,  the  one  that  will  most  eunciseli 
develop  truth,  and  is  least  ]iah!e  to  lead  into  repetition  andbe 
has  that  sati>ftietion  which  arises  from  the  contemphition  of  order. 

A  mind  totally  nnacipjainted  with  the  siihjeet,  knows  nothing 
of  all  this.  With  such  a  one,  we  will  venluie  to  say,  the  mibt 
concise  and  least  ri'petitious  method,  is  not  the  best ;  the  one 
which  most  iei;ulirly  develojis  the  science,  is  not  the  most  phi¬ 
losophical.  The  most  philosophical,  hcc.inse  the  most  naturtl 
method,  is  that  which  accommodates  itself  to  the  mind  of  the 
learnei  ;  the  best  teacher  is  he  who  can  most  fully  put  himself 
in  the  pupil’s  place. 

^nch  a  teaclier,  we  imni^ine,  would  open  a  way  into  iDT 
science,  by  some  observation  likely  to  occur  to  an  uiiinstructed 
and  iiiipiisilive  mind  ; — as  upon  the  Hi^lit  of  a  stone,  the  weight 
of  a  body,  the  tj^.iine  of  see-saw,  in  meehaiiics  ; — the  circuiB* 
uavi^ation  of  the  t^lohe,  or  the  >icissitiide  of  day  and  night,  ic 
gstronoiny  the  freezinfi^  of  water,  or  the  working  of  a  stetm* 
engine,  in  ehemisiry  :  —  no  mutter  what  the  observation,  sothil 
it  involves  some  grand  principle  of  the  science.  Hy  lending 
questions  he  will  draw  the  pupil  to  the  development  of 
principle,  and  place  it  lull  before  him  ;  he  will  follow,  or  in 
^'ming  to  follow,  he  will  in  some  measure  direct  the  course  of 
the  pupil’s  mind  ;  making  observations,  tracing  consequence*, 
vtarling  objections.  In  such  an  introduction  to  a  science,  ib^ 
form  of  dialogue  is  obviously  very  d(*sireal)le. 

We  are  very  glad  to  meet  with  our  old  friend,  Airs.  II.*  ngnin 
Wc  know  no  one  under  wliose  guidance  we  should  ratb^ 
place  a  beginner  in  diemistry  or  political  economy.  The  ‘  cd* 
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•  derations  on  cliemistry'  stand  in  no  need  of  any  praise  of 
For  its  luminous  order, — iu  power,  we  mean,  of  making 
trhiKI  think  luminously  ujion  the  suhjet't,  ami  then  aptly  fol- 
!  lowing  np  *he  train  ot  thou^^lit  ihus  excited, —  its  beautiful  illus- 
iniions,  it?*  pertinent  experiments,  its  natural  and  well-bred 
j  diilo2:tu*,  and  its  easy  and  graceful  style,  it  stands  at  the  very  top 
!  of  the  scieiititic  library  of  the  scltool-room.  It  is  the  heat 
;  pftise  we  can  give  to  the  work  before  us,  to  say  that  it  is  fully 
!  worthy  of  its  prcdeces^ior. 

From  such  a  work  ii  is  <lil]icult  to  know  what  to  quote.  It 
Vikes  no  pretensions  to  oi  igiuuHty  of  mutter,  and  of  the  arrange- 
inrnt  of  course,  we  can  give  no  specimen.  \Vc  shall  venture  at 
nindom. 

Caroline  objects  to  the  substitution  of  machinery  for  human 
industry,  us  tending  to  throw  the  poor  out  of  employment. 

*  Mrs.  n.  It  may  appear  paradoxical,  but  it  is  ncverthelest  true, 
tha  whatever  abridges  and  facilitates  labour  will  cirntualli/  increase 
!;  the  demand  for  labourers. 

;  ‘  Carolinr  Or,  in  other  w’ords,  to  turn  people  out  of  work  is  the 

I*  most  certain  means  of  procuring  them  employment  !-^This  is  precisely 

I  the  objection  1  was  making  to  the  introduction  ot  new  machinery. 

*  Mr.s.  D.  'fhe  invention  of  machinery,  1  allow,  is  at  first  at- 
tendcti  with  some  partial  and  temporary  inconvenience  and  hardship; 
but  on  the  other  hand,  the  advantages  resulting  from  it  arc  almost 
iocalcul  il)!e  hot!)  in  extent  and  tluration.  When  any  new'  machine 
or  proce>s  whatever  which  abridges  or  facilit  ites  labour,  is  adopted, 

I  the  coiiiiniulity  produced  by  it  falls  in  price*  the  low  price  enables  a 
I  i^rcater  number  of  persons  to  !)ecomc  purchasers,  the  demand  for  it 
increases,  and  the  supply  augments  in  proportion  ;  so  that  eventually 
more  hands  are  employed  in  its  fabrication  than  there  were  previoui 
to  the  adoption  of  the  new  process.  When,  for  instance,  the  machine 
.  for  weaving  stockings  was  first  invented,  it  w'u.s  considered  os  a  severe 
I  hardship  on  those  who  had  earned  a  maintenance  by  knitting  them; 

[  bat  the  superior  facility  w  ith  which  stockings  were  made  in  the  loom, 
rendered  iiieni  so  niuch  cheaper,  tliat  those,  wlio  before  were  unable 
I  lopurch  ise  them,  could  now  indulge  in  the  comfort  of  w'caring  them, 

I  ana  the  prodigious  increa.se  of  demand  lor  stockings  enabled  all  the 
I  knitters  to  gain  u  livelihood,  by  spinning  the  inuteiials  that  were  to 
be  woven  into  .stockings 

*  Caroline,  That  was  a  resource  in  former  times,  but  household 
•pnniog  is  scarcely  ever  seen  since  Arkwright’s  invention  of  spin¬ 
ning  jennies.  Where  are  the  spinners  now  to  find  employment  f 
The  iinprovements  in  machinery  drive  these  poor  workmen  from  one 
expedient  to  another,  till  1  fear  at  last  every  resource  will  be  ex¬ 
hausted. 

‘  rs,  n.  No  :  that  cannot  be  the  case.  Where  there  is  capital 
tSc  potir  will  always  find  employment.  In  countries  possessed  of 
great  wealth  we  see  prodigious  works  undertaken.  Hoads  cut 
ihrouvh  hills,  canals  uniting  distant  rivers,  magnificent  bridges, 
id  edifices,  and  a  variety  of  other  enterprises  which  give  work 
(  VoL.  111.  N.S.  X 
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to  thousands,  iniU*prndcnlly  of  the  usual  employment  of  capiui  it  \ 
n^riculliire,  manufactures,  and  trade.  Wlrit  is  the  reason  of  alltka^  i 
It  is  in  order  that  the  rich  may  employ  their  capital ;  for  in  uiecvt 
and  free  government  no  man  will  sutler  any  part  of  it  to  lie  idle;  the 
demand  lor  labour  is  iherelbre  proportioned  to  the  extent  of  rupj^ii 
Inhistiy,  we  have  already  t»l)^erved,  knows  no  otlier  limiu.  The 
eupitali.Nt  who  employs  a  new  maclune  is  no  doubt  the  iaunediiu 
gamer  i)y  it;  hut  it  1>  the  jmblie  who  ilmive  from  it  tlie  ^rciite^i  15^ 
most  lasting  advantage.  It  is  they  who  pri>iit  hy  t lie  diminution  of 
the  price  of  the  gooils  fabricated  hv  liie  maclune;  and,  singuUr » 
it  inty  appiar,  no  class  of  tlie  public  icceivcs  greater  henetit  froo 
the  introtiuction  of  those  processes  whiel»  abridge  inaiuml  labour, 
than  the  working  classes,  as  it  is  they  w  ho  are  most  interesied  in  the 
cheaptiess  of  the  gt)ods.*  pp.  107 — I  10. 


Art.  I\.  Pi  tit  CuiimUf  u  la  Jvnnessc^  ou  Fa/tles  Xouvrllc^t  en 
I'rangni*,  L'omposees  a  I.ondres.  Par  M.  A.  Mejanel,  IVofeMcur 
de  la  I.anguc  hian.,nise.  ‘2lino.  pp.  08.  Price  Is.  Dulau,  1816. 

^''11  IS  little  volume  is  entitled  to  eonsiderahlc  eotninemlalioa. 

*-  ’J'he  lan»;tiaire  is  s»;ood,  aiul  the  verst*  much  more  aitrrf. 
nblc  than  is  the  general  ease  of  I'^encli  poetry,  'riie.sc  Fablw 
are  at  om!e  entertuiifing  and  insti iic(i\e;  atid  the  jiioral  is  prr- 
feetiy  <  t)nect  an  1  jnst.  Its  general  tendiMicy  is  to  eradiettf 
habits  of  negligence,  to  suj>pn  ss  vanity,  to  incite  to  diligeiicf, 
inculcate  nuulc.sty,  and  to  enfore.*  olicditmcc.  'The  work  » 
eliielly  adapted  to  those  nho  liavt'  alri’ady  iiuule  some  progrf«o 
in  (he  language,  as  (he  style  is  rather  above  the  comprolicn«oo 
of  younger  chihlren;  not  Ijowcver  lh.it  it  is  obscure  or  alistrusp. 
'rile  fables  in  regard  to  the  talcs,  are  suited  to  young  person! 
of  ditlerent  ages.  Some  of  tlieni  art!  I)t*antifidiy  simple,  and 
are  far  superior  to  the  gt»neral  sl\!e  of  ehildreifs  f44bles;  parti¬ 
cularly  ‘‘  lics  tieux  Ik'oiiers;”  “  Lcs  deux  CMiiens “  La 
“  V'ioietle  ^  la  'I'lilipe;'’  and  I  a*  Mensonge.” 

'I’he  name  of  (iotl  oecurs  twiet';  that  of  the  dc\il  onc<*. 
These  hleinisht's,  it  may  •  he  snjiposetl,  might  escape  thf 
notice  t)f  a  rrench  ^vriter  even  \\ht*n  cliildit*n  are  coneernfd; 
to  an  I'liiglisli  eye  and  car  however,  they  are  exceetlingly 
sive  amt  ohicelitmahlt*.  We  liope  JM.  .Alcjanel,  will  soon  hare 
nn  opportuiiiiy  of  aeknowlcdging  the  impropriety  hy  excludint 
tht'in  troin  a  new  edition. 


Art.  X.  Infancy^  a  Poem.  !U'  Thomas  Prock.  A.M.  post  Sto. 
pp.  .5*2.  Pric^  88.  Whillinghain  and  .\rliss.  l^K?. 

1^0  pm.'^on  possessed  td  the  least  tlcgree  of  sensil)ihty,  will. 
-1  ^  alter  perusing  this  little  ptunn,  he  disjmseil  to  eriticise  it 
with  <'ohl  ami  eaptitins  se\erity.  It  displays  im»  small  i*li^ 
of  cultivated  (a^te  and  correel  feeling  ;  the  sentiments  it  contain* 
are  not  merely  jnst,  hut  they  are  of  that  cast,  of  which 
is  the  graceful  and  appropriate  medium  :  and  if  the  versifieatioi 
is  not  of  a  splendid  character,  if  there  urc  no  brilliant  coc- 
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f.j«citions  of  thought,  sfill,  there  is  llirou^hout  the  poem,,  an 
f^uible  rtow  of  dielioii,  and  the  subject  to  the  last 

Oiiiutiins  its  iutt'ii'st. 

The  |»oein  oprus  uith  un  apostrophe  to  Love,  ‘  the  ^reat 
‘  iciintiui;  principle  of  ^ood  in  the  heart  of  man.’  'The  Author 
inneunce.'  th  it  it  is  his  intention,  ‘  il  time  can  he  spared 
»  from  more  '•erions  occupations,  to  pursue  the  subject  of 
‘  PoMi.sTic  liin:  tliron^li  its  s(‘Vern!  staLjes.* 

The  folio"  inix  i*.\tr  ict  ticscrihes  the  feeling  of  maternal  hop- 
jiiuess  awakened  by  her  new  horn  infant. 

‘  He  wakes !  and  soft  expressive  inui  imirs  bear 
The  welcoioe  incssai^e  to  Iier  wistful  car: 

Tti’  uncurtainM  silks  lier  well-known  form  disclose^ 

Sudden  he  starts,  he  turns,  he  twines,  he  glows; 

Ihit,  ere  a  plaint  the  thirsty  wish  expresf, 

The  blooming  cherub  revels  at  the  hreust ! 

Now  to  the  >welling  sphere  hin  lips  arc  glued, 

Now  with  endearing  hand  he  ranges  rude 
O’er  the  soft  .“urlace  ; — curious  to  explore 
The  lionieil  region  whence  such  riches  pour! 

(juaifoii,  ile.ir  babe,  by  a  fond  motlier  prest, 

Draw  life  .iiul  love,  unsparing,  from  her  breast: 

No  foreign  sweets  thy  little  hands  engage, 

No  meiccnnry  streams  thy  thirst  asfuage, 

Nor  quench  the  filial  riame, — seiaphic  glow  ! 

Iticli  recompense  of  the  maternal  throe! 

‘  And  now  thou  turn’st  te  tinile  in  tender  piny— 

Thy  w  inged- smile,  the  heart-reflected  ray. 

Its  thrilling  magic  darts  upon  her  soul : 

In  vain  she  strives  her  feelings  to  controul, 

Ihit,  fondly  hanging  o’er  the  lovely  hoy. 

Yields  unresisting  to  a  mother’s  joy! 

'J'Ik*  tear  of  rapture  trembles  in  her  eye, 

And  the  full  hliss  heaves  the  relieving  sigh! 

‘  Oh  !  blest  the  parent,  whose  indulgent  cares, 

Alfeclion  sanctifies,  rewards,  endears : 

A  fairer  world  is  open  to  her  view — 

'I’liC  world  of  feeling,  w  here  each  sense  is  new  ! 

Where  Nature,  cloth’d  in  more  attractive  charms. 

Of  apathy,  the  stoic>hreui>t  disarms  ; 

Studious  eaeli  hostile  purpose  to  remove. 

And  open  all  the  avenues  to  love! 

Wliere,  rapture  wakM  in  every  cLrcling  vein, 
doy  mounts  to  tran.^port,  and  to  pleasure  pain  ; 

Where  anguish  charms ;  os  Love  inflicts  the  smart— 

Pangs  that  enrich,  and  meliorate  the  heart : 

Which  teach  llie  novice-hosoni  how  to  feel. 

And  the  pure  springs  of  tenderness  reveal  ! 
for,  of  parental  thoughts,  the  soul,  posscft, 

In  their  sof\  exercise  alone  is  blest ; 

Prom  Pov€‘,  new'  pow’rs,  new  energies  obtains. 

And,  in  the  life  bestow’d,  a  new  existence  gains  P 

Z  2  pp.  15—15. 


Art.  XI.  Travels  inio  various  Coumtrias  of  Euroj^^  Atia^  and  Afntg. 

By  Kilward  Daniel  Clarke,  LL.D.  Tart  11.  Greece,  ^ 

the  Holy  Land. 

(Continued  from  p,  i^.J 

Dr.  Clarke  expresaea  a  liTely  and  iiulii^nant  regret  at  tkit 
process  by  \fhich  the  cupidity  of  British  taste  was,  alibi 
time  of  his  sojourn,  despoiling  the  temple  of  Minerva  of  the  Im 
moveable  decorations  of  its  ruins.  Lusieri  was  tlie  reluctim 
director  of  the  operations,  and  he  said  that  a  correspondiai 
dislike  to  the  proceeding,  in  the  Turkish  inhabitants,  much  ob¬ 
structed  his  progress  in  the  dilapidation  of  a  *  building  alucb 
*  they  had  been  accustometl  to  regard  with  religious  veneratioa, 

*  and  had  converted  into  a  mosque.*  It  is  not  however  pretended 
that  this  attachment  to  the  edifice  had  the  slightest  possibU 
rogaVd  to  the  beauty  of  its  sculptures.  Indeed  it  is  quite 
certain  there  could  be  no  such  feeling  among  the  generality  of 
the  Mahomedans,  whether  rabble  or  quality, — if  it  be  w(^ 
while  to  distinguish  ranks  that  are  intellectually  on  a  lord. 
The  regret  and  disjdeasure  of  these  iconoclast  reinonstruU 
probably  took  but  little  higher  account  of  the  matter,  tbu 
Uiat  so  much  well  coloured,  well  fitted  stone,  was  taken  frow 
tlio  mosque,  thereby  making  its  appearance  somewhat  more 
ruinous.  As  to  the  JOisdar  Aga,  who,  at  sight  of  theaccideat 
by  which  several  masses  of  marble  were  brought  down  tad 
dashed  in  piec*es,  *  actually  took  his  pipe  from  his  mouth,  and, 

*  letting  fell  a  tear,  said  in  a  most  cmphatical  tone  of  voiof« 

*  TiXo^r  positively  declaring  that  nothing  *  should  induce  him  to 
consent  to  any  further  dilapidation  of  the  building,* — if  there  wu 
in  his  grief  any  thing  allied  to  a  taste  for  the  fine  arts.  Dr.  C. 
should  have  made  some  inquiry  into  the  history  and  education  oC 
an  individual  so  unaccountably  distinguished  from  the  general 
cliaracter.  'Hie  syktematic  antipathy  of  the  true  belicven  to 
pagan  imagery,  is  notoriously  so  well  sustained  by  a  total  insen* 
sibility  to  its  utmost  beauty  as  a  manifestation  of  genius,  thit 
there  can  be  no  hazard  in  affirming  that  every  Turk  in  Atbfiii 
or  in  Greece,  exct'pting  the  said  DUdar^  would  have  been  gra¬ 
tified  at  the  demolition  of  these  disjdaced  pieces  of  marble,  cos- 
sidered  as  parts  of  the  sculpture  of  the  temple,  though  probably 
more  gratified  if  the  sculptures  could  have  been  destroyed, 
and  the  blocks  left  in  their  places  on  the  walls. 

Our  Author  adverts  repeatedly,  and  with  great  severity  of 
censure,  to  Lord  Elgin's  proceedings.  There  is  much  force 
in  his  observations  on  some  particulars  of  this  affair;  especially 
on  tlie  removal  of  the  admired  Horse's  head.  He  states  that  ft 
was  found  impracticable  to  detach  it  without  destroying  the 
previously  uniojurod  angle  of  the  pediment;  at  which  ^cry 
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^^119  coftt  tliorcfore  to  ^hatinay  be  called  its  native  situation^ 
II  ^ill  ilisplty  its  lire  aiul  power  in  our  national  Museum.  But 
Ilf  ju>tlT  observes  also,  tliat  much  of  lliat  expression  of  enrrj^ 
puit  be  lost,  when  the  head  is  beheld  withdrawn  from  all  the 
idftntafp's  of  the  position,  adapted,  with  the  unrivalled  artist's 
wooti'd  skill,  to  give  it  etfect  in  the  view  of  a  bchoUlcr  from 
below. 

*  The  bead  of  this  animal  had  been  bo  judiciouil^'  placed  by 
pbidiiit  that  to  a  spectator  below,  it  seemed  to  be  rising  from  an 

foaming  and  struggling  to  4)urst  from  its  confined  situation, 
vtth  a  degree  of  energy  suited  to  the  greatnesa  and  dignity  of  its, 
cbiracter.  All  the  perspective  of  the  sculpture  (if  such  an  expression 
be  admissible,)  and  certainly  all  the  harmony  and  fttneis  of  its  pro¬ 
portions,  and  all  the  etfect  of  attitude  and  force  of  composition, 
depended  upon  the  work  being  viewed  precisely  at  the  distance  in 
which  Phidias  designed  tJiat  it  should  be  seen.  Its  removal,  there* 
fore,  from  its  situation,  amounted  to  nothing  less  than  its  destruction: 
..uke  it  down,  and  all  the  aim  of  the  sculptor  is  instantly  frustrated! 
Could  any  one  believe  that  this  was  actually  done  I  and  that  it  wras 
done  too  in  the  name  of  a  nation  vain  of  its  distinction  in  the  Fine 
Arts!  Nay  more,  that  in  doing  this,  finding  the  removal  of  this 
piece  of  sculpture  could  not  be  effected  without  destroying  tha 
entire  angle  or  the  pediment,  tlic  work  of  destruction  was  allowed  to 
proceed  even  to  this  extent  niso.* 

U  would  not  be  easy  to  give  a  plausible  colour  to  this  pari 
of  the  process.  But  regarding  the  proceeding  generally,  we 
should  think  the  question  of  its  justification  in  the  court  of 
Taste,  is  now  reduced  to  a  very  small  compass.  In  which  of 
two  situations — left  entirely  aiul  finally  at  once  to  tlic  oiieratioD 
of  the  elements,  and  in  the  power  of  the  most  incorriguile  bar¬ 
barians,  detesting  the  beautiful  imagery,  anil  gladly  knocking 
(be  most  exquisite  forms  in  pieces  to  make  lime, — or  placeil 
sod  preserved  with  the  utmost  care  in  the  national  repository 
•f  the  most  civilized  people  now  in  the  world— in  which  of 
these  two  situations  have  these  graceful  relics  the  better  chance 
for  duration,  and  for  contributing  to  the  improvement  of  correct 
Uste  and  elegant  art }  There  seems  no  possibility  of  hesitatmg 
if  to  the  reply ;  at  least  when  the  fact  is  addeil,  that  with  sitiaU 
exception,  it  was  only  from  absolute  ruins  that  they  were  token, 
10  that  no  original  violation  was  committed  by  their  removoL 

Dr.C.  availing  himself  of  the  apparatus  of  tlie  artists  at  ibe 
Parllienon,  asccndeil  to  all  the  higher  parts  of  (he  ruin,  and 
fxtmined  the  sculpture  with  the  minutest  attention. 

*  That  on  the  metopes,  represonting  the  combats  of  the  CenUum 
iid  Lapitbie,  is  in  such  bold  relief  that  the  figures  are  all  of  them 
^^itues.  Upon  coming  close  to  the  work,  and  examining  the  state 
of  the  marble,  it  was  evident  that  a  very  principcl  cause  oC  tlie 
^juries  it  had  sustained  was  owing,  not,  ns  it  has  been  asserted,  [by 
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Dr.  C.  himieir  in  a  former  publication]  *  to  **  the  zeal  of  Uc 
Chnsiianit  the  baibarisin  of  the  Turks,  or  to  the  explotioni 
took  place  when  the  temple  was  used  as  a  powder  magaiine,**  but^ 
tlic  decomposition  of  the  stoae  itself  in  consequence  of  the  nctiomf 
the  atmosphere  for  so  many  ages.  The  miscliicf  has  originated  k 
the  sort  ot  marble  which  was  used  for  the  building;  this,  not  bdk 
entirely  homogeneous,  is  characterised  by  a  tendency  to 
when  long  exposed  to  air  and  moisture.  Any  peri^tn  msy  be  cot. 
vinced  of  this,  who  will  examine  the  specimens  of  sculpture  which 
have  been  since  removed  to  this  country  from  the  Parthenon ;  althotch 
being  expressly  selected  as  the  ntost  perfect  examples  of  the  wq^ 
tliey  do  not  exhibit  this  decomposititin  so  visibly  us  the  remsiaii^  I 
parts  of  the  building.  But  throughout  the  metopes^  and  in  all  the 
exouisite  sculpture  of  the  frieze  which* surrounded  the  outside  of  the 
cell  of  the  temple,  this  maybe  observed:  a  person  putting  his  htsd 
behind  the  figures,  nr  upon  the  plinth,  where  the  parts  have  beeii  loi 
exposed  to  the  atmosphere,  may  perceive  the  polished  surface,  as  it 
was  left  when  the  work  was  finished,  still  preserving  a  high  degree  of 
smoothness ;  but  the  exterior  parts  of  the  stone  have  been  altered  by 
meathninv  •  and  where  veins  of  schistus  in  the  marble  have  been 
affected  by  decomposition,  considerable  parts  have  fallen  off.* 

It  the  Peiiielican  inarhW,  of  wbicb,  exclusively,  the  Par¬ 
thenon  was  coicilrucled,  that  has  this  fault  of  being  travened 
by  veins  of  extrani'oiis  substances,  in  consequence  of  which  ill 
ancient  works  finisbe^l  in  that  material  have  suffered  in  sone 
degree  by  decomposition;  and  many  so  iiiiicb  as  to  ‘  exhibit i 

*  surface  as  earthy  and  as  rnde  as  common  limestone;  wherfH 

*  the  works  execnte<l  in  Parian  iiuirhle,  retain,  with  all  the  delicste 

*  softness  of  wax,  the  mild  lustre  even  of  their  original  polish.* 
Of  the  marble  of  Paros  are  the  *  Medicean  Venus,  the  Bel- 

*  fidere  Apollo,  the  Antinous,  and  many  other  celebrated  worki.* 
That  of  Mount  Pentelicns  was  preferred  in  the  sjdendid  age  of 
Athenian  archit<‘Ctnrc  and  sculpture,  on  account  of  its  being 
whiter,  as  well  as  nearer  at  hand.  Hy  the  nature  of  the  ensf, 
the  only  complete  lest  of  Uie  comparative  merits  of  (he  two  sub¬ 
stances,  was  out  of  reach ;  a  long  series  of  ages  alone  could  giw 
the  proof. 

In  sjnte  of  all  that  a  homely  plain  judgement  of  the  utility  of 
things,  or  a  high  and  austere  morality,  can  say  and  remonstrate, 
tliere  seems  to  be  in  these  eftlorrscences  of  lieatbcn  genius,  eves 
in  their  faded  state,  some  inexterminable  power  of  infection  oa 
the  imagination  of  susceptible  and  highly  cultivated  spirits 
wbicb  we  must  cons4»nt  to  admit  ns  absoUing  them  from  tW 
ordinary  sobrieties  of  language.  As  witness  our  Author: ‘A 
‘  sight  of  the  sjdendid  solemnity  of  the  whole  Panatheno^ 
‘  Fe*tir<i/,  rejwesentcd  by  the  best  artists  of  Ancient  Gree^>** 

*  one  continued  picture  above  three  feet  in  height,  and  origin*®! 

*  tix  bundrcil  feet  in  length,  of  wlych  a  very  considerable  |»orUo* 
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<aow  r^nftins,  U  alone  leorth  ajoi/niev  fo  s4thon$;  nor  irill 
*  lay  scholar  deem  the  undertakinu^  to  be  unprofitable  who  sboulti 
*risit  Greece  for  thU  alone.*  Nevertheless,  it  is  probable  that 
jpgn^  i  ‘  scholar’  will  behold  witli  very  little  of  ibis  rapture, 
ibf  ino^t  perfect,  confessedly,  of  these  pieces  now  in  existence, 

tcetl  ill  order,  as  they  uill  soon  be,  in  the  British  Museum. 

lit  will  be  justly  aHe|ro<t  by  Dr.  Clarke,  that  they  will  there 
it  iir«‘n,  like  princes  in  exile,  under  an  inconceivable  disacU 


viitace,  as  dctaciied  from  all  tlu!  imposing  associations  of  their 
tfisind  and  majestic  locality.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  ri^ht  to 
«6«rrve,  that  the  su|>erlative  excellence  attributed  to  their  exe* 
cation,  may  be  justly  reijuired  to  sustain  even  this  severe  test. 

The  journal  of  the  time  spent  in  Athens,  abounds  with  curious 
lad  iiiterestiiifi^  matters;  but  we  must  abandon  the  fascinatin|^ 
Kfoe  ill  Incite,  to  truce, 'in  a  few  excessively  brief  notices,  the 
lonir  ^live^^ilied  (ruin  of  our  Author’s  succeeding  adventures, 
tloe  of  the  most  eiitertainins^  of  them,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Athens,  is  the  bold  and  dexterous  exploit  of  carrying  oil’  from 
Kleusis  the  ponderous  mutilated  statue  of  Ceres,  now  deposited, 
uicollrci  ite  honours,  at  Cambridi^e;  a  situation  which,  if  he 
ii  cbillent^ed.  in  his  turn,  as  one  of  the  spoliators  of  (ireece, 
be  will  probably  not  hesitate  to  uthrm  more  betittim^  a  {goddess, 
ibtn  the  beini' enthroned  literjlly  in  a  duiu;liill,  even  at  blleiisis.  * 

He  (piitted  the  Piraeeiis  with  the  intention  of  ^  sailing  to 
'Epidnunis;  and  after  visitins^  Kpidaiiria  and  Ari^olis,  to  return 

•  *tbrouirh  ihe  iioitbern  districts  of  Peloponnesus,  towards Me^ara 
'ind  Hleusis.’  In  a  grand  scene  of  solitary  ruins  at  Kpidaurus, 
be  bad  no  doubt  be  ascertained  the  ground*plot  of  the  temple 
of  yEsculapius;  and  found  in  au  uncommonly  perfect  state  the 
ibeatre,  which  can  be  no  other  (liaii  that  formed  by  Polyclctus. 
.\lTiryn8  he  contemplated  with  amazement  the  walls,  of  cyclo- 
{leii!  structure  and  unknown  anthpiity  ;  a  work  than  wbicli,  1.,^ 
*»p,  *  with  the  exception  of  the  interior  structure  of  tlie  Pyra- 

*  raids,  a  more  marvellous  result  of  hiAnaii  labour  lias  not  been 
‘found  upon  earth.’  The  desiniction  of  Tiryns  is  of  so  remote 
wtiijuity,  that  its  walls  existed  nearly  as  they  do  at  present  in 
the  most  remote  periods  of  Grecian  history.  The  prodigious 
mwsos  of  which  they  consist,  were  put  together  W'ithoiit  cement; 
wd  lln*y  are  likely  to  brave  the  attacks  of  time  through  ages 

more  numerous  than  those  which  have  elapsed  since  they 
^orc  built.  t>wiiig  to  its  walls,  the  city  is  celebrated  in  the 
pormM  ol  Homer  ;  and  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  an  example  of 
niilitiry  architecture  of  the  heroic  ages,  as  it  was  beheld  by 
bira,  perhaps  only  granted  to  the  moderns  in  this  single 
»J«ance.  They  have  remained  nearly  in  their  pres<*ut  stale 
three  thousand  years.  It  is  believed  that  they  were 
^reeled  long  before  the  irojaii  war. 
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Anotb<*r  hlgli  ^tifieation  of  the  same  kind  awaited 
traveller  in  beliolclini^  the  walls  and  of  Mycen«,  aiidili 
more,  tlie  reputed  tniii))  of  Agamemnon,  over  the  entnnee  it 
which  is  placed  a  stone  ‘  fttcnttf-iei^en  feet  in  lengthy  teen. 

•  teen  feet  in  widths  and  four  feet  seren  t#tcAee  in  thickmm* 

*  perhaps  the  larfi^i*st  slab  of  hewn  stone  in  the  world.*  At  Ari^ 

he  had  an  opportunity  of  examinin!'  a  pfreat  variety  of  terr% 
cotta  vases  found  in  sepulchres;  and  he  (;oes  some  lens^th  ian 
interestiiiu:  inquiry  concerning  the  intention  with  which  sack 
vessels  were  plact  d  in  tombs,  leavin;^  it  undecided  whether  tbe? 
were  tokens  of  re8}>ect  to  the  dead,  or  ollerin^s  to  the  *  Godsot  I 
‘  the  dead.’  I 

He  ptirsued  his  route  to  Nemaha,  Sievon,  and  Corinth,  en.  1 
ndnins^  the  antiquities  of  each,  and  admirins^  the  prodigioai  i 
fertility  of  the  ttroiind  between  the  last  two.  Corinth  is  very  ’ 
])Oor  in  ancient  remains,  and  lias  a  pernicious  air,  which  in.  i 
ilicted  on  our  traveller  a  fever,  but  ill  com|)ensated  by  tbi  | 
luai^niilccncc  of  the  view  from  its  lofty  end  iuipre^nahle  ciCadd.  f 
He  could  not  leave  the  IhIIiiuuh  without  an  earnest  and  deter*  | 
inineil  elVoi  t  to  discover  the  lost  site  of  the  isthmian  Town,  tbt  ^ 
Temple  of  Xeptuue,  the  Stadium,  and  the  Tiieatre.  *Tbi  i 
‘  earth  w  as  covered  w  ith  fragments  of  various  coloured  mirbh,  | 
grey  granite,  white  limestone,  broken  pottery,  di^ointed  sbifh.  I 
‘capitals  anil  coraicca.  We  observed  part  of  the  tinted  shtftd  i 
‘  a  Doric  column,  which  was  five  feet  in  diameter.  Not  a  1 
‘  pillar  stands  ert^i  :  the  columns,  with  their  entablatures,  kifi  i 
‘  all  fallen.*  ’ 

After  a  short  valedictory  visit  toi  Athens,  our  Author  tod  hh  ^ 
companion  sctotVlo  the  north  west,  to  traverse  the  mostmeoM-  ' 
rahlc  scenes  of  Hellas;  which  are  described  with  an  animatioi  j 
of  style  well  corres|>onding  to  that  ardent  and  indefatiftbit 
activity  of  investigation  by  which  Dr.  C.  is  so  eminently  db- 
tinguished.  It  is  a  rcy^ion  where  a  reflective  traveller  is  new 
stiHered  to  subside  iuio\  quietude  of  feeling.  The  spots  mi 
objects  to  excite  enthusiasm  occur  at  such  short  intervals,  Unt 
before  his  enchanted  musings  on  the  last  have  given  waytotbt 
fatigue  and  ordinary  incidents  of  travelling,  he  finds  himselfii 
the  presence  or  near  prospect  of  still  another  object,  wW 
renovates  his  bright  out  |)cnsivc  visions.  The  face  of  Ihii 
illustrious  tract  is  moulded  in  such  a  manner,  and  the  distanen 
are  so  moderate  from  one  prominent  and  memorable  positioiti 
another,  that  the  traveller  801*8  beforchim  theconsecrateil  emip®t» 
indicating  the  site  of  another  of  the  renowneil  cities,  before  bf 
ceases  to  lose  in  his  retrospect  the  one  which  he  hat  bat^ 
now  surveyed,  and  of  which  he  is  still  glowing  with  theintpk** 
lions.  The  country  consists  of  so  great  a  number  of  bcaatiW 
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soHlimc  Iuiu1s(>a{)es,  as  our  Author  is  confident  no  other 
pirt  of  iho  world  can  present  in  continuity.  And  while  to 
|iktures<pie  in  the  whole  comhination,  they  are  disposed  with  a 
Birvrilous  felicity  for  giving  a  completeness  of  scene,  and  a 
ctisoitiidinn  eficct  to  each  of  those  cities,  distinctly,  of  which 
the  fery  names  cannot  he  heard  without  emotion  by  cultivated 
ipirits. 

This  unrivalled  natural  arrangement,  repeatedly  awakened 
(he  Traveller's  attention,  and  is  celebrated  with  his  accustomed 
fificity  of  expression,  combined  in  one  of  his  references  to  it, 
with  what  is  eipially  characteristic,  a  certain  daring  adveil* 
tarousness  with  which  he  will  at  any  time  suddenly  invade  some 
ipeciilative  subject  with  an  unqualified  assertion.  Indeed,  we 
fbouM  long  since  have  noticed,  that  the  general  course  of  his 
writing  bears  a  character  of  unafiected  independence  and  intre-, 
phiity,  which  greatly  contributes  to  the  life  and  interest  of  the 
work,  and  is  perfectly  in  unison'  with  the  spirit  practically 
eviaced  in  his  researches  and  rovings. 

*  Ad  observation  has  before  been  made,  that  every  principal  city  of 
Greece  occupies  its  peculiar  plain,  surrounded  in  a  most  remarkable 
minner  by  a  natural  wall  of  mountainH :  and  too  much  stress  cannot 
be  liid  on  this  fact,,  because  it  will  enable  the  reader  to  take,  as  it 
were,  a  mental  survey  of  the  country;  and  the  mere  name  of  any 
Gredan  city,  by  this  circumstance  of  association,  will  convey  with  it, 
whenever  it  is  mentioned,  a  correct,  though  an  imaginary  picture  of 
ioippiM'ance  and  situation;  especially  to  the  minds  of  travellers 
who  hsvc  once  seen  any  similar  instance.  The  country  is  naturally 
diitributed  into  a  series  of  distinct  craters,  each  containing  a  spacious  • 
and  level  area,  admirably  adapted  to  the  purposes  of  maintaining  and 
dciliniding  as  many  different  colonies.  Among  the  mountains  that 
thus  surround  the  Plain  of  Thebes^  the  snow-clad  ridges  of  Parnauuif 
lad  of  Helicon,  are  particularly  conspicuous.  It  may  easily  bo 
bigined,  without  much  description,  w'hat  scenes  for  the  painter 
Mch  a  country  must  afford, — what  subjects  for  poetry  it  mutt 
contain :  heaven  and  earth  seem  to  be  brought  together ;  the  moun- 
tim  tops  appear  shining  above  the  clouds,  in  regions  of  ineflbblo 
light,  at  thrones  for  immortal  beinM ;  and  the  clouds  collected  into 
anpendous  volumes  of  inconceivable  splendour,  and  of  every  possible 
bcin,  cnine  rolling  around  the  bases  of  the  mountains,/  as  ir  bringing 
tkt  majesty  of  their  celestial  conductors  towards  the  earth.  Under 
tb  influence  pf  so  many  sublime  impressions,  the  human  mind 
bcooes  gifted  as  by  inspiration,  and  is  by  nature  filled  with  poetical 
deal.  The  Muses  nave  ever  made  such  scenes  their  favourite  abode ; 

it  is  upon  this  account  that  they  have  haunted  Helicon  and 
fernauus^  and  all  the  heights  and  the  depths,  the  vales  and  the  rocks, 
^  the  woods  and  the  .waters  of  Greece nor  can  an  example  be 
i^Qced  where,  in  any  country*  uniformly  flat  and  monophanoas, 

Scythia  or  Belgium^  the  nre  of  imagination  has  ever  kindled, 
k  k  not  that  Greece  owed  its  celebrity  to  an  Orj)he^u  or  a  Pindnrf 
V*L.  VI,  N.  S.  2  A  . 
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Another  hlg^li  ^tification  of  the  same  kind  awaited  the 
traveller  in  beholding  the  walls  and  ^ate  of  Mycenn,  iadni 
more,  the  reputed  teiiih  of  Agamemnon,  over  the  entraoes  if 
which  is  placed  a  Mono  *  twenty -Metien  feet  in  lengthy  •eeea. 

‘  teen  feet  in  widths  and  font  feet  seren  inches  in  thickn^» 

‘  perhaps  the  lar^t^t  slab  of  hewn  stone  in  the  world.*  At  Ar^ 
lie  had  ail  opportunity  of  examinins'  a  q^rcat  variety  of  (am 
cotta  vases  found  in  sepulchres;  and  lie  t;oes  some  lens^th  ioaa 
interestinsf  in<|uiiy  troiic'ernint^  the  intention  with  which  sudi 
vessels  were  plact  d  in  tombs,  leuvinq^  it  undecidcil  whether  tbcf 
were  tokens  of  res)>ect  to  the  dead,  or  olltTings  to  the  *  Gods  of 

*  the  dead.’ 

He  pursued  his  route  to  Nemaea,  Sicyon,  and  Corinth,  en- 
mtnins'  the  anti<|uities  of  each,  and  admirin^  the  prodi^oai 
fertility  of  the  ground  between  the  lust  two.  Corinth  Is  very 
]>oor  in  oneiciit  remains,  aud  has  a  pernicious  air,  which  in- 
ilicted  on  our  traveller  a  fever,  but  ill  com))ensated  bj  tbt 
iuap;nidcencc  of  the  view  from  its  lofty  end  impregnable  ciudd. 
He  could  Hot  leave  the  IslhiuuH  without  an  earnest  and  deter¬ 
mined  elTort  to  discover  i!ie  lost  site  of  the  isthmian  Town,  tbt 
Temple  of  Neptune,  the  Stadium,  and  the  Theatre.  *  Tbt 

*  earih  ivns  covered  with  fras^iiients  of  various  coloured  marbli, 
^  grey  granite,  white  limestone,  broken  pottery,  disjointed  sbtfb, 
‘capitals  and  cornices.  We  observed  part  of  the  tinted  shaftof 

*  a  l>oric  coluioii,  which  was  five  feet  in  diameter.  Not  aungle 
‘  pillar  stands  ert^t  :  the  columns,  with  their  entablatures,  btfi 
‘  all  fallen.* 

After  a  short  valedictory  visit  (o  Athens,  our  Author  and  bis 
companion  set  off  to  the  north  west,  to  traverse  the  mostmema- 
rabic  scenes  of  Hellas;  which  are  described  with  an  animitJOB 
of  style  well  corresponding  to  that  arilent  and  indefatitpibk 
activity  of  investigation^ by  which  Dr.  C.  is  so  eminently  dis¬ 
tinguished.  It  is  a  region  where  a  reflective  traveller  is  oerer 
siitlered  to  subside  iiuo'V  quietude  of  feeling.  The  spots  and 
objects  to  excite  enthusiasm  occur  at  such  short  intervals,,  tint 
before  his  enchanted  imtsings  on  the  last  have  given  way  totk 
fatigue  and  ordinary  incidents  of  travelling,  he  finds  himsdfii 
the  presence  or  uear  prospect  of  still  another  object,  whkl 
renovates  his  bright  out  |icnsivc  visions.  The  face  of  Iba 
illustrious  tract  is  moulded  in  such  a  manner,  and  the  distanon 
are  so  moderate  from  one  prominent  and  memorable  positiottf 
another,  that  the  traveller  sees  beforchim  the  consecrated  emiMici 
indicating  the  site  of  another  of  the  renowned  cities,  before  b* 
ceases  to  lose  in  his  retrospect  the  one  which  lie  hat  bat^ 
now  surveyo<l,  and  of  which  he  is  still  glowing  with  theiaspirt* 
lions.  The  country  consists  of  so  great  a  number  of  beauUtt 
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iimI  soKKmc  luiulsoapes,  as  our  Author  is  confident  no  other 
pgrt  of  the  world  cau  present  in  continuity.  And  while  to 
picture^pi^  in  the  whole  comhination,  they  are  disposed  with  a 
gifrvellous  felicity  for  giving  a  completeness  of  scene,  and  a 
coanniinlinn  eficct  to  each  of  those  cities,  distinetly,  of  whicli 
the  fery  names  cannot  be  heard  without  emotion  by  cultivated 
ipirits. 

Tlii^  iiiinvalled  natural  arrangement,  repeatedly  awakened 
tha  Traveller's  attention,  and  is  celebrated  with  his  accustomed 
Tivicity  of  expression,  combined  in  one  of  bis  references  to  it, 
with  what  is  equally  characteristic,  a  certain  daring  advCD* 
turousae«s  with  which  he  will  at  any  time  suddenly  invade  some 
ipeculative  subject  with  an  unqualified  assertion.  Indeed,  wa 
ihouM  long  since  liavc  noticed,  that  the  general  course  of  his 
writing  bears  a  character  of  unaffected  independence  and  intrs-. 
piitity,  which  greatly  contributes  to  the  life  and  interest  of  the 
work,  and  is  |>errectly  in  unison*  with  the  spirit  practically 
(vioced  in  his  researches  and  rovings.  , 

*  An  observation  has  before  been  made,  that  every  principal  city  of 
Greece  occupies  its  peculiar  plain,  surrounded  in  a  most  remarlubU 
romner  by  a  natural  wall  of  mountains :  and  too  much  stress  cannot 
be  Iiid  on  this  fact,,  because  it  will  enable  the  reader  to  take,  as  it 
vfre,  a  mental  survey  of  the  country ;  and  the  mere  name  of  any 
Gredin  city,  by  this  circumstance  of  association,  will  convey  with  it, 
whenever  it  is  mentioned,  a  correct,  though  an  imaginary  picture  of 
ki  tppo.r*ance  and  situation;  especially  to  the  minds  of  travellers 
who  have  once  seen  any  similar  instance.  The  country  is  naturally 
datributed  into  a  series  of  distinct  craters,  each  containing  a  spacious 
aid  level  area,  admirably  adapted  to  the  purposes  of  maintaining  and 
defroding  as  many  different  colonies.  Among  the  mountains  that 
(bus  surround  the  Flain  of  Thebes^  the  snow-clad  ridges  of  ParnatiuSf 
lad  of  Helicon,  are  particularly  conspicuous.  It  may  easily  b# 
bsgined,  without  much  description,  what  scenes  for  the  painter 
Mch  a  country  must  afford, — what  subjects  for  poetry  it  must 
contain:  heaven  and  earth  seem  to  be  brought  together;  the  moun- 
tim  tops  appear  shining  above  the  clouds,  in  regions  of  ineffable 
hght,  St  thrones  for  immortal  beinn ;  and  the  clouds  collected  into 
tnpendous  volumes  of  inconceivable  splendour,  and  of  every  possible 
hem,  come  rolling  around  the  bases  of  the  mountains,/  as  ii  bringing 
(bt  majesty  of  their  celestial  conductors  towards  the  earth.  Under 
(bt  influenre  pf  so  many  sublime  impressions,  the  human  mind 
becomes  giffed  as  by  inspiration,  .and  is  by  nature  filled  with  poetical 
deal.  The  Muses  nave  ever  made  such  scenes  their  favourite  abode ; 
iBd  it  is  upon  this  account  that  they  have  haunted  Helicon  and 
fernatsut^  and  all  the  heights  and  the  depths,  the  vales  and  the  rocks, 
^  the  woods  and  the  waters  of  Greece nor  can  an  example  be 
i^QCfd  where,  in  any  countiT»  uniformly  fiat  and  monophonous, 
^  Scythia  or  Belgium^  the  nre  of  imagination  has  ever  kindled. 
^  •  not  that  Greece  owed  its  celebrity  to  an  Orj)htm  or  a  Pindar, 
Vot.  VI.  N.  S.  2  A 
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and  tlio  long  list  of  poe U  it  produced*  ai  it  it,  that  thote  illutuJoiu 
bards  owed  the  bent  of  their  genius  to  the  scenes  of  nature  whtrtiB 
they  were  born  and  educated.  Even  Homer  himself,  if  he  had  beta 
a  native  of  oriental  TarUiry,  and  had  been  cradled  and  brought  up 
under  the  impressions  made  by  such  scenery,  and  under  the  indueoci 
of  such  a  climate,  would  never  have  been  a  poet.*  VoL  JV  p  iS, 

It  is  easy  lo  admit  the  whole  of  this  creed  as  to  tlie  effect  of 
the  dead  Hats  of  the  earth  it  is  prohalde  enough  that  Belgium 
Of  Tartary  wotd»l  liave  put  an  elVeetiial  negalivt*  on  any  atternot 
of  nature  to  make  there  a  Homer;  hut  on  the  other  hand,  wh^ 
she  decided  there  shonhl  he  but  one  Homer,  it  was  in  vain  that 
ail  the  charms  and  spleiuloiiis  of  the  (trecian  scenery  tad 
climutc  consjnred  to  multiply  the  numher.  The  great  and 
iin(|uestionubie  power  of  such  a  noble  and  most  enviable  sUtj 
of  the  material  worhl,  to  develop  and  enrich  native  goniui, 
oonfesseil  its  limits,  and  its  total  inability  to  create  genius,  in 
the  innumerable  beings  of  ordinary  faculty  in  ancient  (ireeoi, 
even  in  the  |KViod  when  so  many  other  mighty  causes  co-ope¬ 
rated.  And  what  tiocs  it  do  fioic?*  The  identical  (ireeot 
remains,  in  that  eflidgence  of  elemental  glory  which  so  justly 
eorapturiMl  onr  Author ;  but  what  are  its  men! — 

The  enthusiasm  inspired  at  Athens,  was  not  likely  to  languitk 
(HI  the  Plain  of  Marathon,  which  is  finely  illusti*ated,  in  every 
sense;  several  beautiful  plates  assisting  the  minute  and  per- 
.spicuous  to|M)graphical  (lescription.  I'he  Investigator  couM 
not  doubt  that  he  distinguished,  in  a  conspicuous  tumulus,  the 
tomb  of  the  Athenians;  and  lie  very  clearly  and  strikingly 
e&plains,  in  surveying  the  M'.cne  of  action  in  the  vicinity  of  tlit 
itiarsh,  how  a  prodigious  multitude  of  the  Persians  would  inevi¬ 
tably  he  ingulfed  in  it.  lie  had  narrow ly  missed  seeing  the  Cav# 
of  Pan,  in  approaching  Marathon,  on  the  road  from  Athfw. 
In  crossing  the  territory  of  the  ancient  Tanagra,  he  ohsenm 
that  it  is, 

‘  a  plain  of  such  extraordinary  beauty,  extent,  and  fertility,  that 
the  sight  of  it  alone  is  sufficient  to  explain  all  the  ancient  authan 
have  written  concerning  the  contests  maintained  for  its  posscsstoa, 
between  the  inhabitants  of  Attica  and  of  Bccotia.* 


The  site  of  Tanagra  was  first  aseertained  by  Mr.  Hawkiiw, 
and  a  letter  from  him  is  inserted,  describing  some  curious  exhi¬ 
bitions  there  of  (he  ridiculous  superstition  of  the  Greek  peasaoto, 
which  frustrated  his  attempt  to  get  on  hoard  his  vessel  a  beau¬ 
tiful  Ionic  capital  of  white  marble.  I'lie  aspect  of  Thebai, 
when  first  In'lield,  at  the  distance  of  several  miles,  was  very 
sinking;  its  fine  position  giving  a  grand  effect  to  ‘  the  pro- 
‘  digious  ramparts,  and  high  mounds,  of  a  very  artificial  forOi 
‘  which  appear  upon  the  outside  of  it.’  ‘  A  deep  fosse  surrountb 
‘  it,  and  the  tracca  of  it.s  old  walla  may  yet  be  discerned;*  but 
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<  bavinf^  aufflTed  inorc  than  any  other  city  of  Greece,  it  liaa 

*  little  within  its  walls  worth  notice.*  A  most  iiiflnstrious  inve^- 
tii^ation  was  made  of  its  scanty  remains ;  ami  our  Author  U 
CiiolMeiit  that  ‘  a  very  correct  topos^ranliy  of  the  city  mi^ht 

*  composed  from  traces  still|  dis(*ernilde;*  the  situation  of  its 
leTeii  iratos  mijjht  bt*  ascertained.  A  niimlK'r  of  inscriptiona 
wrre  transcribed ;  and  in  llio  church  of  5^t.  Demetrius  there 
tnty  be  seen, 

*  ibe  rarest  specimens  of  ardiitecturc  in  Greece;  namely,  teveral 
beautiful  capitals  of  tiuit  cliaste  and  ancient  pattern  of  the  Cortfi* 
tkian  mlcr,  which  is  entirely  w-ithoiit  volute  for  the  corners^  and  hat 

*  tingle  wreath  of  the  simplest  Acanthtis  foliage  to  crown  its  base, 
'ilierc  it  not  in  Europe  a  single  instance  of  this  most  elegant  variety 
of  llje  Corinthian  in  any  modern  structure.  In  fact,  it  is  only  known 
to  those  persons  who  have  seen  the  very  few  examples  of  it  that 
eiin  among  the  ruins  of  the  Grecian  cities.  There  is  no  trace  of  it 
•iDong  the  ruins  of  Rome  ;  yet,  in  point  of  taste,  it  is  so  exceedingly 
lupcTior  to  the  more  ornamented  and  crowded  capital  which  was 
sllcTwards  introduced,  that  both  tlie  rival  connoscenti  of  Athens, 
Lusierit  and  Faitvel,  have  designed  and  modelled  it,  and  they  have 
ipoken  of  its  discovery  as  forming  an  ejxKha  in  the  history  of  the 
srt.* 

A  still  finer  and  more  perfect  specimen  occurred  afterwards 
•mong  the  ruins  of  Lehad^a.  We  wish  the  form  that  deserves 
such  applauses  had  been  cunveyed*  in  a  drawing.  Dr.  C.  it  of 
opinion  that,  denuded  as  'riiebes  appears  of  the  beauties  of  an¬ 
cient  art,  there  must  be  Miiany  of  its  antiquities  lyingconceal- 

*  ed  from  observation,  within  the  mosques,  baths,  and  dwellings 

*  of  its  prt'sent  inhabitants,  and,  above  all,  beneath  the  soil  now 

*  occupied  by  the  town  and  the  suburbs and  there  he  is  willing 
to  unticipate  it  niay  not  be  long  before  they  will  be  detected. 
Among  the  few  visible  relics  he  observed  *  bt'neatli  a  ruined 
‘  tower,  a  massive  Soron  of  one  entire  block,  of  marble,  serving 
‘as  a  cistern  beneath  a  fountain.  Upon  this  SoruH  there  ap- 

*  peared  a  very  curious  bus- re/icy,  representing, in  rude  and  most 

*  ancient  sculpture,  the  figure  of  a  Phrenixy  peichcHl  upon  the 
‘  pinnacle  of  an  obelisk.'  This  combination  recalls  to  mind  a 
Boiicc  in  I’ausanius,  answering  in  some  points  of  the  description, 
and  instantly  the  tomb  of  Hector  is  before  our  Author's  eyes. 

*  Hie  remarkable  representation  of  a  PhoBuix  upon  an  Obelink 

*  of  the  SuHy  as  having  rinen  from  itu  as/iev,  seems  to  be  pecu- 
‘  liarly  adapted  to  the  story  of  the  removal  of  Hector  a  as/ief, 
‘  in  obedience  to  the  Oraclcy  from  his  Trojan  yrarCy  to  lierome 
‘  an  object  of  reverence  in  the  city  of  Cadmun,^  His  fancy, 
siwiysiull  of  living  fire,  conics  upon  us  here  with  one  of  thoM 
(oruscations  which  evince  bis  genuine  kindrcil  to  ths  aneient 
breaks. 
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•  Perhaps  it  may  be  doubted  whether,  in  any  part  of  Greece,  tkfrr 
could  be  tnund  a  nobler  association  of  sublime  and  digniSed  ob^ctti 
than  was  here  ci>llccted  into  one  view;  the  living  fountain— tW 
speaking  sepulchre — the  Cadmean  citadel — the  Ogygian  plain— oy^f. 
uhclniing  the  mind  with  every  recollection  that  has  been 
powerful  by  genius,  and  consecratcil  by  inspiration;  where  ererr 
zephyr,  breathing  from  Helicon,  and  Parnassus,  over  the  moulderi&’g 
fabrics  of  Thebes,  seems  to  whisper,  as  it  passes,  the  names  of  £|k4. 
minondah  and  Pindar,  and  Homer  and  Orpheus.* 

The  i-uiiis  of  Plata?;!,  Leiictr.i,  ami  perhaps  Thespia,  wcff 
visited  on  the  way  to  Mount  Helicon;  wbei*e  the  Traveller'* 
rxeinplary  imjuisitivoness,  enterprise,  and  careful  study  of  the 
Cireek  g;eograpbers,  were  rewaialerl  in  a  very  g^rutiiyiiig  manner. 
The  nsii.il  inodeni  route  has  been  roiintl  the  base  of  tliemomiUis 
to  Lebutlea ;  but  be  was  coiifulent  there  must  have  Ireeu  io 
ancient  times,  a  road  across  the  monutain  itself  by  /Iscra  to 
Ix'badea.  lie  therefore  brought  iimler  interrogation  u  number 
of  tlie  .Mlmniun  peasants,  whose  character,  manners,  tloinestic 
habits,  and  comparative  intelligence,  be  takes  this  among  mtnt 
other  occasions  of  describing  with  much  commt'ndaiioii;  •nil 
be  was  ileliglileii  to  loeeivo  fro!!i  them  information  of  ihf 
existence  of  an  old,  partly  (lestroyed,  and  «|ui(e  deserted  rotd, 
ascending  ibrongb  the  elevated  passes  of  the  moimtaiii.  Thi* 
was  eagerly  entered  upon,  and  it  led  to  the  most  romantic  and 
interesting  solitary  scenes,  in  which  it  is  e\ery  thing  hut  to 
absolute  certainty  that  tin;  udventurer  found  the  fountain* 
Aganip|>e  and  llippocreiie,  and  the  precise  spot  where  the ganus 
sacretl  to  the  Muses  were  etdebrated.  Proceeding  forward, 
ho  enttTC<i  \\  deep  valley  surrotnided  by  walls  of  lofty  ruggctl 
n»cks,  and  eontaining  a  village  called  /agaru,  which  he  accu- 
mulati's  a  great  number  and  force  of  reasons  for  assuming 
to  he  the  mo<lerii  representative  of  the  native  town  of  Hesiod. 

The  halt  at  Lehadea  gives  occasion  for  a  minute  and  curious 
description  of  the  social  customs,  especially  at  meals,  in  the 
lioiises  of  the  (ireeks  of  distinction:  and  trulv  it  tends  to  shew 
how  much  in  vain  it  is  to  pretend  to  speculate,  beforeliaud, 
on  what  can,  or  cannot,  he  com)iatihle  with  a  state  claiming  to 
hr  called  civilisation,  und  enforcing  that  claim  by  a  most  coa- 
plicated,  puiietilioiis,  and  aiistocratical  eti({uette,  in  which  tbe 
important  concern  of  precctlency  Lsregulatoil  with  a  scrupulow 
formality,  not  to  he  excelled  by  the  most  polished  courts.  lli« 
a  matter  of  earnest  study  and  ambition,  to  display  tin*  cosdieft 
habiliments;  and  <iirt  ami  vermin  form  no  deduetion  frointbe 
efleet  of  the  show.  Music  is  indispeiisahic  to  the  repasU  of 
rerrmoiiv  ;  ami  so  little  «)f  the  spirit  of  ancient  (ireece  bt* 
d«!?cemled,  that  the  tircek  music  is  pronounced  by  Dr.  C.  to 
b*'  the  worst  in  Purope,  excepting  iierhaps  that  of  I«apland. 
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^Tas  not  to  be  quitted  uidiout  an  earnest  tlioii^h 
uo»uc(ejt^rul  attempt  to  penetrate  the  adyinm  of  Troplioniui^ ; 
fifn*  circumstance,  however,  in  whose  precincts  wat 

M^Tcrely  scrutinized,  and  with  all  the  aid  of  the  Author's 
Hrnin?,  and  of  his  remarkable  facility  and  ins^enuity  of  expla¬ 
nation  and  conjecture. 

An  excursion  was  made  to  Cha'ronea  and  Orchoineniis,  befor# 
<eitin«r  forward  to  encounter  the  enchantments  of  Delphi,  and 
all  Parnassus,  the  sublimities  of  which  were  continually  haunting 
tiie  si;;bt,  and  with  an  eilect  on  the  imau^inalion  so  niiicli  more 
commaiidiin;  than  that  of  the  infinitely  i^rander  objcK't,  tha 
loininary  wliose  radiance  those  ]>roud  and  snow-crowned  eini- 
Dt'Dces  retii'cted; — but  an  object  beheld  without  eniotion,  becauie 
it  iiiAV  be  beheld  every  day  and  every  where. 

In  descending  towards  Delphi,  throu|;h  some  of  the  dedlat 
of  Purnnssns,  after  luivinc^  surmounted  the  hii^hest  jmrt  of  the 
road,  tbe  'I'ravelhT  felt  how  admiruhlv  adajued  such  an  avenue 
inu'it  have  been  to  make  the  previous  impressions  on  the  minde, 
dfvady  ilismayeil,  (»f  the  pilgrims  of  superstition. 

*  This  descent  continues  uninterruptedly  for  four  hours,  through 
the  boldest  scenery  in  the  world.  The  rocks  ore  tremendous  im 
mmiitiulc  and  height.'  *  I’recipices  every  where  surround  the  tra- 
relli'r,  except  where  the  view  extends  through  valleys  and  broke* 
cJiifs  towards  Delphi  ;  giving  that  powerful  solemnity  to  those  scenet 
of  nature,  wliieh  formerly  impressed  with  rcligicHis  fear  the  minds  of 
vourii^a  journeying  from  the  most  distant  parts  of  Greece,  and  here 
ipproaebing  the  awful  precincts  of  the  Pythian  God.’ 

It  utuild  he  (piite  in  vain  to  attempt,  in  oiir  now  diminutif* 
remsindrr  of  room,  any  kind  of  a!)struct  or  account  of  this 
•  niincntly  interesting  portion  of  tbe  Fourth  Volume.  It  is  full 
of  hold  <1  seii|)tiou  and  classical  ardour.  Our  Author  inves- 
tii^ited  all  the  principal  remains  of  the  ancient  city,  placed  in  a 
^aiid  thoatiicul  semieirele  hollowed  out  hy  nature  in  the  sid* 
of  the  inoiintuin,  amid  a  (raiiscendently  noble  eomliinatioii  of 
<cenrry;  and  lie  then  ascended  to  tlic  summit  of  Parnassus,  to 
contemplate  in  one  vast  panorama  the  greatest  part  of  all 
firiYce. 

rile  next  lofty  )>osition  was  the  summit  of  a  part  of  Mount 
®ta,  puKsi*d  on  the  way  to  the  Straits  of  Thermojiylic ;  tht 
first  reniarkttble  object  at  the  entrance  of  which  was  a  Tumulus. 
After  a  low  n^marks  on  the  appearance  and  situation  of  this 
'^Jonuiiieiit,  Dr.  C.  proceeds, 

*  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  allege  any  additional  facts  to  prove  U 
•nonj,  this  tomb  belonged:  being  the  only  one  that  occurs  in  the 
jnole  of  this  defile,  and  corresponding  precitely,  as  to  its  lituatioa 

T  the  niilifary  aviy,  with  the  aceounts  given  by  authors, 
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there  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  was  the  place  of  burial  alluded  toU 
Herodotus,  where  thost?  heroes  wert*  interred  who  fell  in  the 
of  Thennupylw;  and  that  the  Tu  nulus  itself  is  the  Po/yajidfi» 
mentioned  by  Strabo,  whereon  were  placed  the  five  Steic  *  oAdf 
which  contained  that  thrilling  Epitaph,  yet  speaking  to  the  hearts 
all  who  love  their  country.’ 

The  \>hule  of  this  defile  is  iniiiiitely  and  luminously  doscribed, 
with  constant  and  most  (^ratilyiiit;  relerences  of  ideiitlficitioi 
to  the  particulars  id  its  e.ver- memorable  history  ;  and  with  inter. 
mint^lcHl  c\prc*ssioiis  of  eiiiotiuii  and  enthusiasm  in  which  it  wii 
be  adiniited  on  all  hands  it  is  hardly  possible  to  be  exirtva^L 
No  other  instance  ])roliuh!y,  within  the  compass  of  pagan  historj, 
comhiiies  so  illustrious  a  fact  with  such  precisely  asecruinibli 
localities.  From  our  Atilhor's  ohsei  vatious  it  would  seem  thit, 
bi‘siiles  the  tiecessai y  general  certainty  of  the  ground  in  tbi 
unchangeahle  narrow  track  in  a  very  strait  rocky  defile,  tben 
arc  several  points  where  some  of  the  eircnmslances  of  tbt 
histni'N  can  be  connected  with  the  spot  to  a  rood,  to  afoot. 

The  physical  characUTof  the  place,  within  the  pass  and  tboa 
its  outlet,  is  described  as  in  the  bigiiest  degree  loatlisome  ii4 


noxious. 


*  We  looked  back  towards  the  passage  w  ith  regret,  marvellin|ri  i 
the  .same  time,  that  we  sliould  quit  with  reluctance  a  place  whicb, 
wiihout  the  interest  thrown  over  it  by  ancient  history,  would  be  oet 
of  the  most  disagreeable  on  cartli.  Unwholesome  air,  inepkiu 
exhalations  bursting  tliroiigli  the  rifted  and  rotten  surface*  ot  a  co^ 
rupted  soil,  as  if  all  the  land  around  w  ere  diseased  ;  a  filthy  and  ftlid 
quagmire ;  **  a  heaven  fat  w  ith  togs stagnant  but  reeking  poob: 
hot  and  sulphureous  springs  ;  in  short,  such  a  scene  of  morbid  natoit, 
aa  suggested  to  the  fertile  imaginuiion  of  ancient  poets,  their  ide« 
of  u  land  poisoned  by  the  **  blood  of  S'essusf*  and  that  calla  to  miai 
their  deseriptiuus  of  Tartarus;  can  only  become  delightful  from  the 
most  powerful  circumstances  ot  asaoeiatiou.* 

&t  may  be  gratif\iug  to  some  bettiT  principle  than  pride, 
that  the  mind  is  thus  capable  of  teeling  frotn  a  kind  of  nioni 
character  ideally  left  upon  a  place  by  a  transaction  of  a  lev 
hours  duration  several  ihousantls  of  years  since,  an  impressioa 
so  powerfully  delightful  as  to  set  at  nought  and  repel  the  lorn 
of  such  uti  ussatiit,  from  real  and  immediate  objects,  on  ibi 
phy  sical  part  of  the  sentient  nature. 

After  any  scene  a>i  less  concentrated  moral  power  and  bcfwr 
association,  it  woiihl  ha\e  been  a  matter  of  no  ordinary  interot 
to  traverse  the  plain  of  l’hai>alia,  where  a  large  sc  puicbnl 
Tumulus  was  reasonably  assumed  by  our  Author,  to  be  • 
indiration  of  the  exact  field  of  another  mortal  strife  betw^ 
d<*spotism  and  lilicrty,  though  with  a  far  less  simplicity  of  pn>* 
ciple  on  the  purl  ot  the  champion  of  the  better  cause. 
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is  denominated  hy  Dr.  C.  tlic  “  '\orkshire  of  An- 
••cient  Grerco/’  in  allusion  to  tlio  curriMit  pleasantries  on  lh« 
kaee$f^  of  ike  people  of  lhat  county  :  tlie  auoieut  Tliessaliant 
I  the  suhjccts  of  similur  eoinpliinents;  and  the  country 
1  ‘ht^not  forfeited/  says  our  .\uthor,  ‘  its  archaic  character.’ 

ITV  people,  however,  miu^ht  have  the  conscience  to  varnish 
tbfir  knavery  towards  stru'^gfers  with  a  little  complaisance,  and 
^ncy  of  accommodation ;  whereas,  there  is  not  a  do^-keiinel 
ifl  England,  savs  Dr.  C.,  ‘  where  u  traveller  mi^ht  not  lod^ 
‘more  commodlously  than  in  one  of  their  khann;  and  the  r<ira- 
•ramteraiM  are  yet  worse.’  He  cannot  however  much  meud  liim- 
i^in  the  other  parts  of  the  Turkish  empire;  for  the  ijeueralily 
if  its  places  of  shelter  and  refreshment,  are  fairly  and  even 
hfoorably  representeil  by  the  alluriugr  picture  of  the  hotel  at 
Pborsalus.  Receptacles  considerably  less  tolerable  awaitcil  our 
idrenturer  at  some  later  stag's. 

dirty  square  room,  the  floor  covered  with  dust*  and  full  of 
koki  for  rats,  without  even  a  vestige  of  furniture,  is  all  the  traveller 
kds  u  the  place  of  his  rc|>osc.  If  unprovided,  there  is  not  tht 
BBillest  chance  of  his  getting  any  thing  to  cat,  or  even  straw  to  lie 
ipon.  In  such  an  apartment  we  were  permitted  to  pass  the  night 
tosHle  even  to  kindle  a  Are;  for  they  brought  us  green  wood,  and 
»e  were  almost  suffocated  with  smoke; — not  to  mention  the  quantity 
•f  vermin  with  which  such  places  always  abound,  and  the  chance  of 
pU|fuc  infection  from  their  filthy  walls.  This  subject  is  merely 
touched  upon,  that  persons  who  have  not  visited  Turkey,  may  know 
vhsi  they  ought  to  expect  before  they  take  a  journey  thither.  Yet, 
^  to  all  this,  weariness,  and  watchfulness,  and  shivering  cold,  and 
•thcr  privations,  will  at  last  fully  reconcile  travellers,  and  make  them 
knjt  for  such  a  housing.  In  these  places  there  is  no  separation  of 
•mpsny; — masters  and  servants,  cattle-drivers  and  guides,  and 
*»ery  casual  passenger  of  the  road,  lie  down  together.* 

Occasions  occurred  in  this  and  several  other  ])arts  of  the 
joorncy,  for  admiring  the  unmatchaldc  sjieed,  perseverance, 
••d  hardihood  of  the  Tartar  couriers,  passing  between  Con- 
•tintinople  and  the  distant  parts  of  the  empire. 

Larissa  was  found  to  be  a  rich  town,  full  of  ill-(lis|>osed  people. 

this  place  the  route  was  through  the  Vnllotf  of  Tempe^ 
minute  and  picturesque  description  of  which  is  intermingled 
^Ih  historical  references  and  philosophical  conjecture;  and 
iliostrited  with  a  fine  view  and  a  most  beautiful  topographical 
•btrt.  There  is  a  variety  of  curious  information  concerning 
^  industrious  and  comparatively  free  inhabitants  of  the  moun- 
Iwnvdlage  of  Ampelakm,  and  their  manufacture  of  red  cotton 
wffad,  and  concerning  the  vast  quantity  of  the  Vorde'Cintlre 
•wkle  found  there,  an  indication  which  Dr.  C.  combines  with 
utothor  local  eircum stances,  to  identify  an  earlier  and  somewhat 
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lower  site  of  Ampelakia  witli  Uie  ancient  Atrakia,  celebrUid 
for  its  inexhaustible  quarries  of  this  beautiful  stone. 

Rut  the  strand  predominating  feature  and  wonder  of  all  ibk 
religion,  is  Olympus,  with  its  satellites,  Ossa  and  IMion.  Thk 
iiiblime  chief  of  the  luoiiiitains  of  (ircece,  and  of  CirecUi 
poetry,  ha<l  commanded  the.  attention  and  th6  reverence  of  our 
classical  traveller  loii^  and  often  before  he  reached  its  preeiiicti, 
as  it  is  s(*eii  from  each  of  the  more  southern  eminences;  andii 
continued  a  splenditl  and  imposing  vision  during  many  lon^ 
stages  of  his  n^'ession  towards  the  north.  Its  utmost  nm*;nifi. 
cenee  is  displayed  to  the  spectator  contemplating  it  Iroin  a 
*  small  town  in  the  narrow  plain  between  it  and  the  sea,  md 
^  upon  the  very  roots  of  the  mountain, 

*  —  whose  summits  tower  above  it  in  the  highest  degree  of  gnndtar 
which  it  is  possible  to  conceive.  There  is  no  place  where  the  whole 
outline  formed  by  the  many  tops  of  Olympus  may  be  seen  to  so  mudi 
advantage  os  from  Katarina.  Perltaps  they  were  rendered  more 
distinct  in  consequence  of  the  snows  whereby  the  mountain  was  it 
this  time  invested.  It  appeared  like  one  vast  glacier,^ — But  after 
having  lef\  this  station  behind.  Dr.  C.  says,  *  We  then  beheld 
Olympus,  not  only  in  undiminished  gloiy*,  but  seeming  of  greater 
magnitude  than  ever,  being  without  a  cloud  to  obscure  any  part 
either  of  its  summit  or  sides;  all  its  vast  masses  and  deep  chaimi 
being  displayed,  so  that  the  eye  might  range  from  its  broad  bait 
■pwards  to  its  craggy  tops,  now  radiant  w  ith  bright  and  shining  light, 
reflected  from  accumulated  snows,  and  contrasted  with  the  dark 
shadows  of  its  awful  bosom.’  *  At  about  half  an  hour’s  distance, 
ascending  a  hill,  we  bad  another  noble  prospect,  but  in  an  opposht 
direction:  it  commanded  the  whole  of  the  Thermiean  gulph; 
Mount  Athos  appearing  plainly  to  the  east.’ 

Information  obtuinc<l  of  an  accumulation  of  marble  ruins  at 
a  place  on  the  mt>untain,  excited  an  earnest  wish  to  go  sail 
•xaminc  it;  but  the  petty  Turkish  tyrant,  the  Agha  of  the 
district,  |>ositively  refused  |>ermission,  in  consequence  of  believing 
that  some  former  travelling  Franks,  (Dr.  C.  surmises  that 
Mr.  T  Weddell  must  have  been  one  of  them,)  had  found  some 
treasure  among  those  ruins  ; — in  resentment  of  which  envied 
discovery  and  stealth  he  had  ordered  all  the  marbles  that  took 
•ould  master,  among  those  ruins,  to  he  knoc'ked  in  piect^s.  And 
even  Dr.  C.  is  among  the  most  indignant  of  the  remonstrant! 
against  the  measure,  with  res|KH*t  to  another  part  of  Greecn, 
of  removing  some  of  the  precious  marble  remains  lieyond  the 
rtach  of  such  gentry  as  this  Aghn  ! 

i>n  the  plain  surrounding  the  extremity  of  the  Gulf  o* 
Therina,  our  Author  recognised,  in  an  immense  tumuiust  »■ 
everlasting  memorial  of  tlic  great  battle  of  Pydna,  by  wbi^ 
Macedon  was  reduced  to  a  Roman  province.  lie  takes 
oretsion  to  reuiark, 
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ithft  iher^  a  part  of  Greece  which  haa  been  rendered  il. 
ts  the  held  of  any  memorable  battle*  but  n  tomb  of  thii  de- 
i^ion  now  remnins,  a«  a  montimeiu  of  the  place  u  lierc  it  wa»  fouchu 
^(Odybo  proved  with  reference  to  Marat hon^  Thennapi^tn^  Pla^ 
is^t  LeactrOt  Chttronea,  Pydna^  and  Pharsatia.  I'be  Macedonians 
Greeks,  afier  their  battles  witJi  the  Romans,  or  with  each 
^x,  have  always  done  this:  but  the  same  custi»iii  dties  not  ap- 
peir  to  have  existed  among  the  Romans  in  Italy,  where  there  are 
soother  tumnU  than  the  barrorsis  of  the  Celts,  which  are  common 
to  til  Europe  and  Asia* 

Pydiia  was  reinlered  notorious  by  ancient  massacres*  as 
fdl  as  memorable  by  the  finer,  nobler  kind  of  thinly  deno- 
siatteil  a  battle;  and  the  nnsated  *  spirit  of  the  first  born 
‘Cain/  has  received  here  liter  libations  of  blood. 

*  It  was  at  Kitros'  (the  villag?  now  on  the  site  of  the  ancient 
lotn)  ‘  and  along  the  road  to  Sal  mica,  that  the  French  pritoners* 
when  compelled  by  the  Turks  to  march  frtnn  the  Morea  to  Con* 
esntinoflc.  suffered  every  cruelty  that  the  malice  of  their  enemies 
could  indict  .dany  of  them,  after  seeing  their  drooping  com* 
panion>  put  to  death  by  their  conductors,  because  they  were  mi* 
ibk,  through  sickness  and  fatigue*  to  continue  the  route,  were 
coBitraiued  to  carry  the  heads  of  their  comrades  in  sacks,  that 
IB  accurate  return  of  the  whole  number  might  be  made  upon 
tlieir  arriva'  in  the  capital.* 

At  Saloniea  (Tbessalonica)  the  plague  >vns  found  ravaging 
with  that  licence  of  power  which  the  terrible  destroyer  enjoya 
ihrougiiout  the  Turlvisli  empire;  where,  if  it  were  absolutely 
wursliippeil  as  a  deity,  it  might  he  ali(*ged  for  tlie  cmusistency 
of  the  people  that  their  god  would  be  worthy  of  th»»ir  Pro¬ 
phet.  Dr.  C  *s  passion  for  n’.itiqiiities  led  him  to  itr*  t'xtreine 
of  allowable  daring,  in  examining  tlic  ruins  in  itie  most  in- 
lifctetl  part  of  the  eity.  Wl.eii  about  to  leave  'riiessalonica, 
be  indulged  one  more  long  and  ardent  gaze  on  the  spljiidours 
of  Olympus  ;  and  in  the  way  of  ‘  vabMlictory  retrospect  of 
*  Greece,'  m*  m.tkes  a  rapid  and  eloquent  enumeration  of  its 
Host  iuagni!i(’eiit  and  enchanting  scenes,  in  the  geographical 
order  of  a  vast  im.igintry  picture;  and  conchides, 

*  Thus,  thougli  not  in  all  the  freshness  of  its  living  colours,  yet 
■  all  itH  grandeur  doth  Grreeu  actually  pretent  itKolf  to  the  mind*, 
fTT:-'  u(l  may  the  impression  never  be  removed!  In  the  eve  of 
whiing  it  farewell  for  ever,  as  the  hope  of  visiting  this  <lelighlful 
country  constituted  the  eairliesi  and  the  warmest  wi>h  of  hi  youth, 
ihi  author  found  it  to  be  some  idlevi  ilirm  ot  the  regret  exeifed  by 
A consciouMiess  of  never'  returning  that  he  could  thus  suiiiuton  to 
hii  r(.c>*llectioii  the  scenes  over  which  he  had  passed.  koL  IV. 

Miiil  liaii  -lid  oursidves'  we  .should  have  the  mantge- 
to  acconiplish,  within  the  apace  fairly  allowed  by  the 
Vot.  VT.  N.  5$.  2  B 


CUrke'f  Travels. 

limits  of  our  work,  a  duly  proportioned  brief  surfty  of  tbi 
\fhole  of  our  Trareller’s  track,  quite  to  the  end  of  the  Foort^ 
Volume.  >Vc  have  faile<l;  and  must  here  prematurely  comt  to 
a  conclusion.  In  passins^  over  E^ypt  and  Greece,  iinu^inatiot 
itself  is  battled  in  any  attempt  at  a  rapid  flight;  it  is  fascintte4 
and  hrous^ht  do\^n  to  the  (^ound,  as  birds  are  said  to  be  by  thi 
brif^iit  eyes  of  some  serpents ;  and  then  it  is  surrounded,  oq. 
thralled,  and  be-mazed,  by  an  infinity  of  speefrea,  return^,  y 
from  'I'artarus  and  Elysium,  to  haunt  every  region,  track,  uhI 
ruin.  It  is  no  easy  matter  to  make  an  expeditious  progroy 
through  such  an  empire  of  captivating  associations,  anUqty 
solemnities,  mysteries,  muses,  and  spleiMloiirs  of  Nature,  witk 
any  guide;  hut  the  dithculty  is  coiisiderahly  increased  in  tbo 
company  of  oiir  Author.  We  sutler  a  p<T}>etual  incubnt;  tbo 
potencies  of  the  Chaldi'aii  are  so  strong  upon  him,  that  at  wiD, 
or  even  involuntarily,  he  fixes  us  to  stones,  or  in  caves,  or  ii 
tomhs,  or  oil  mountain  summits,  at  the  mercy  of  endless  com¬ 
panies  and  flights  of  ideal  shapes. 

We  shall  say,  in  a  very  few  lines,  that  the  journey  was  pur¬ 
sued  to  Constantinople,  through  very  great  dangers  from  tho 
savage  rohher.'^  and  rebt^ls  of 'I'liraec ;  that  at  Constaiitiiiopio,* 
an  active  iiiqui>ilion  was  made  alter  antiquities,  and  every  thin| 
else  Wurth  seeing  and  reporting;  and  that  the  very  eiitertaiuiiie 
account  of  the  Ottoman  Capital,  is  followed  hy  the  long  jourDU 
of  the  truly  grand  (our  through  Bulgaria,  Walachia,  Trtl- 
•ylvaiiia,  and  Hungary,  to  Vienna,  concluded  by  a  slight  no¬ 
tice,  in  «i  page  or  two,  of  (he  comparatively  home  cxcursioi 
into  Fr.int  e  in  the  way  to  the  English  shore. 

An  exitMided  and  interesting  portion  of  the  volume  is  em- 
ploy«'d  in  describing  the  gold  mines  of  Hungary  ;  and  every 
stage  oj  the  journey  is  I'ldivened  with  entertaining  incidenti, 
pictur.  sipie  descriptions,  or  sensible  or  learned  obscrvationi. 
\Ve  tl.ink  the  last  vohime  the  most  interesting  of  the  four. 
I'he  pLites.  of  this  volume  esiHX’ialiy,  are  excellent ;  the  greatv 
uumhei  of  them  are  hy  Letitia  Byrne,  and  evince  great  and 
progressive  att*  inments  in  the  art. 

If  aii>  distinct  estimate  were  to  be  made  of  Dr.  CIarke*i 
iiylCf  it  must  be  ucknowlcdgevl  to  be  considerably  careless  aod 
incorrect  ill  construction;  and  there  is  an  excess,  amountiofk 
afleetation,  in  thu  use  of  some  antique  modes  of  phrase. 
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WE^  re^et  the  necessity  we  arc  under  of  noticing,  before  we 
doM  the  present  Number,  the  conduct  of  the  Rev.  John  Scott, 
io  refiTcnce  to  our  review  of  his  Kssay  on  Baptism.  Neither 
ibe  ministerial  character  he  sustains,  nor  the  justly  venerated 
Qime  he  inherits,  ou^ht  to  shield  him  from  the  reprobation  which 
is  due  to  an  act  of  deliberate  baseness.  As  a  pretext  for  not 
BOticing  *vhe  Article  in  the  Eclectic,  which  related  to  his  Traci 
00  Baptism,  this  gentleman  has  recourse  to  an(»ther  Article  in 
the  same  Numher,  hy  a  diderent  writer,  and  oil  a  subject  wholly 
unconnected,  in  order  to  attempt  to  ^ive  a  political  complexion 
tp  our  conduct  in  the  discussion  of  a  tlK^oloi^ical  ipicstion. 
With  this  view,  he  selects  an  extract  in  which  the  Reviewer 
points  out  the  national  expenditure  as  the  simple  cause  of  the 
prestnl  exhaustion,  atlirmin^  that,  *  the  miracle  is,  that  the 
‘projluctivo  powers  of  the  country  have  so  lon^  kept  pace  with 
*  tlie  <b‘8triictive  |»owei  s  of  iiovernment .’  'The  words 
j  iR{\  dent r active  are  here  evidently  antiilietical ;  hut  it  suits  Mr. 
Scotds  purpose,  to  endeavour  to  conceal  this  by  printing  the 
litter  only  of  these  words  in  capitals,  as  also  the  word  (jovcriiiiient, 
whenever  it  is  used  hy  the  Reviewer,  in  onler  to  aflix  to  them, 
if  possible,  a  ineanini^  which  in  the  Article  they  do  not  bear. 
The  only  use  of  printiiit^  them  in  capitals,  is  oliviously  to 
produce  an  effect,  that,  without  this  ex|>edient,  they  would  not 
hive.  The  passai^e  however,  thus  discomiected  amt  misrepro- 
lented,  contains  nothing  that  is  false  in  assertion  or  injuriout  in 
tendency  ;  hut  IMr.  55coU  follows  it  up  with  declaring  his  reio- 
lution  to  have  *  no  communication  with  persons  who  seemed 
‘equally  well  prepared  to  preach  rebellion  Apiinst  “  the  Go- 
“  verniiient,”  and  virulent  unimositv  offainst  the  Established 
‘Cliurcir. 

Me  have  received  a  I-<etter  from  the  .\uthor  of  the  Article  in 
tpicstioii,  ill  which  he  justly  remarks,  that  ‘  'To  olijoct  to  the 
‘  phrase  “  destructive  powers  of  government,”  is  at  once,  and 
"illiuut  subterfuge,  to  preach  the  old  ami  detestable  doctrine 
‘  of  passive  obedience  and  non-resistance ;  tliut  so  long  as 
*  governments  arc  imperfect,  so  long  will  they  have  the  |)ower 
‘  ol  committing  abuses ;  that  surely  the  power  of  committing 
‘  ibuses  is  a  deslructive  power ;  and  if  \sv  must  not  speak  of 
•uch  a  power  under  its  true  naiiie,  and  express  our  desire  that 
^  It  should  be  taken  awa\,  we  arc  in  the  foul  embraces,  assuredly, 
passive  obedience  and  non-resistaiiee.'' 


•  See  page  5i2!>  of  the  Freaent  Number. 
‘2  U  i 


‘  The  Tery  principle!!  of  the  Rritish  Constitution  infer  tW 

*  right  which  every  man  possesses,  to  point  out  whernn  the 

*  practice  of  Goveriiinent  tlepai  ts  troiii  tli«-  |»io;  er  path,  imI 

*  to  cull  upon  his  countrymen  to  join  uitii  him  in  petitioiniij  fil 

*  amenclmeiit  Persoiis,  tluTetore,  who,  like  this  John 

*  try  to  cammniuie  the  exercise  ol  this  l  ii'in,  Uo  nottiing  mofe 

*  than  betray  the  (onstitntion,  ainl  whut  <n  p^  ints  npiHi  tltfn 

*  to  deprive  it  of  those  principles  of  liheily  in  whieh  all  its 
‘  excellence  consists  ’ 

The  writer  autliorisi  s  us  moreover  to  utlirm,  that  he  is  nuI  i 
l)iss€*nter.  He  belongs  to  the  Established  Clmreh  ol  SeuiUml. 

Mr  Seott’s  letter  is,  in  other  respects,  iiighly  itiscrediiHlileto 
his  iinderstunding  and  to  his  temper.  Hut  the  charge  which  be 
has  tiie  temerity  to  insinuate  against  us  of  sedition  is  either  to 
weak  or  so  wicked,  that  we  cati  only  regn't  it  should  luxe  |.ro- 
ceethMl  from  a  man  who  has  the  least  pretensioiiN  l<»  truth  tiid 
honesty.  Its  ready  insertion  in  the  Chiistiaii  tihserxer,  will 
serve  to  illustrate  the  principles  and  the  spirit  tv ith  which  that 
work  is  in  future  to  be  conducietl. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

We  are  much  obliged  to  an  intelligent  Corretpondent  for  hii 
reroarka  relative  to  the  Aiticle  on  Clarkes  Travels  in  a  foniMr 
Number.  Hia  letter  has  been  forwarded  to  the  Ueviewer. 

••  The  Nonconft)^uli^l  Directory/’  was  reviewed  in  the  Nunibsr 
for  March  1814.  The  *  Village  Pastor/  will  obtain  further  inibr- 
matioo  of  our  Publisher. 
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A«T.  XII.  SELECT  LITERARY  INFORMATION. 

(ityticmrn  amt  PMifhrrs  reho  hnxr  UHirks  in  thr  nrtst,  te'H  oblige 
lie  ('wiuiicl’^'  f  "!  till'  i.cLECTic  Review,  bu  lenHiii^  liif  irmatioti 
pjio'j  y/  the  subject^  extent^  and  probaUe  price  nj  xnch  icarkt; 
ukUh  thty  wai/  depend  upon  being  communicated  to  the  i^ublic^  if 
(OMsistent  with  it  >  plan. 


II  III  Ki.tcl.iiui  nml  \Valc«, 
•btci)  oiitiv  vt^rv  in  a 

publirai  on  un*  how  biought 
n  •  co«»cln»ioii.  'I'  V  w  t  rk  chU'IsIh  of 
t^Pirtiioi  Vi»liiiiie»,  Miif)  Cuniaint  .  p* 
••rt*  H  7(K)  Kntr.ivinns.  Snbtcnbtis 
Mt  ruiin 'Illy  to  |u«‘  no 

tiiPf  lU  roin|ib‘f ini^  thi'ir  vt'ts. 

In  ii(  p  e>s.  .iimI  nrarly  ready  for 
^'.u  I  on,  'I'lM*  History  of  Ceylon, 
froai  'lx  «  pt  riod  to  the  y*  ar 

ISli:  «•  n  4  liar.ieierii«lic  driaiU  of 
tbr  iiiU'Hii,  liiM'  uiul  inanner*  ot  the 
fropir ;  topo^r.iphiral  imtireh;  and  a 
rollertiui  ol  their  ancient  provt  rba. 

Bt  Robert  F>  liowe«,  A.M.  of  Si.  MaryV 
htii,  Okoii. 

Th«  Rex.  Thomas  Hecs  will  shortly 
imbti>h  s  I'ranslntion  of  the  Kacuvian 
Cste«hi»ni:  to  ahieh  will  be  prtfixi'd, 

•  Iliktory  of  the  Unitarian  ChurclieH  of 
Poland. 

Pr«  paring  for  the  Pre>s ;  a  Series  of 
Uueis  addrt'SMHl  by  a  Disseoting  Mi* 
miter  tu  a  Friend,  containing  a  Memoir 
ufh.i  osii  Lile,  on  the  prineipliH  siiK- 
|NHf«l  by  .Mr.  Foster,  in  his  K'>^ay  on 
a  Man'k  *111111;;  Memoirs  of  IliniMdf. 

In  thr  Privs;  The  Se.trch  and  olhtT 
Poeoik.  Ry  Jalne^  F.4lmeHton,  Jnn. 

bpttdily  udi  be  published;  A  Diary 
irf  a  Juunay  into  Nxirth  Wole*,  lly 
tWIatr Sanun-I  Joluison.  LI. D.  Printed 
^roiB  tile  urii(iiial  .M.S.  in  his  own  hand 
•ritinjr :  tog«thrr  with  a/«t  */iai/e  of  a 
P«rt  of  the  M  S.  Kdited  by  R.  Dnppa, 
LLR. 

In  tl»e  month  of  Oc  tober  will  appear, 
anew  and  enlarged  cditir)n  of  the  Rev. 
V  Adam  GoptonN  Sitiiioiis  on  the  Ho- 
,  ■ilin,  III  2  Volt.  8v.». 
t  In  afrxv  d.iyi  will  be  pnblisherl  in  8vo. 
sliBiited  in)pr4-s«ion  of  l  owinan**  Ra- 
t^sole  4»f  the  Hebrew  Ritu.d.  This 
warb  eitei  nn  d  Nt'ork  has  for  *ome 
t  ine  past  h  «•  .me  «.o  *earee,  as  to  sell 
h^trven  tut  <  s  ii.,  oiiginal  price. 

Mr.  Charlek  bell  will  soon  publish,  in 
Surgical  Observations  on  Cases 
•Caacer. 


Abraham  l>*t'kett.  Ktq.  captain  in 
ibe  List  Ind  a  ('oiiipaiiy*«  M’tvU'e,  i* 
prep.«iiiu  foi  |»nblic.<ti  >11.  Tr^v  U  from 
('aienila  to  Itabyl  n;  ineind  ng  '<irie> 
tnreN  01.  ibe  Hi^tcny  o*  that  ancient 
Metiop*  liv,  aii't  <  tiHceik  at'iMii^  made 
among  its  Ruins;  illiuli.itetl  by  eo- 
gravingv. 

'Flit*  Rev.  Thomas  Mam  lee,  author 
ot  liHlian  Ao'M|uit>  s,  has  in  the  presa, 
in  qiiaito,  ObM-ivai  ions  on  the  Kirns  of 
Hahylon,  as  rxeeiitly  viMitd  and  dcs* 
Ciiiied  iiy  Cl.tudius  Janit-H  Rieh,  Lsq. 
reMiJeiit  '01  the  F.ast  India  Company  at 
Ragti.id.  .• 

.Mr.  W*rdrop  will  noon  publish, 
Fl'say*  on  the  Morbid  Anatomy  of  the 
Ilnm.iM  l-'yc,  Vot.  II.  illuvtral<st  by  co- 
lonrtsi  engrac  ings. 

The  Fdinhurgh  Annual  Register  for 
1814  will  icoon  apiM'ar,  in  one  thick 
votniiie. 

Mr.  J.  W.  Lake  is  preparing  a  vo* 
Inme  of  Poems  for  publication. 

.Mr.  Fllerby,  of  York,  has  issued 
proposals  for  publishing  by  'Uhvcription, 
in  1  Vol  8vo.  Piesotini  Falwanis's 
Treatise  on  Religion^  Afitet  on*,  soiu*> 
what  abrid^taJ,  by  an  atteinpi  to  lender 
the  style  more  concise  and  peii>picnonf. 

The  New  Edition  ot  Neuman's  Spa¬ 
nish  and  English  Diciioiuiiy  is  in  con¬ 
siderable  forward iifss,  hut  the  extent 
and  variety  of  the  Addiiiont  are  such 
as  to  04*ciipy  much  time  and  care.  It  wilt 
contain  above  20, (KH)  new  articles,  and 
M'Veral  thousand  nuNlrrn  words,  inanr  of 
whieli  art*  not  to  be  found  in  any  Eng¬ 
lish  or  Spsnish  Diet'onary  hitherto 
puhlinhcd.  Ill  thia  Fdilion  the  names 
of  nrticleMiii  commerce,  the  terms  used 
in  maiiu'aelor.es,  and  the  tioMt  po¬ 
pular  linns  III  aril  ni'e,  ha\e  Ims  n  in. 
tnaliici  d.  It  is  b'-lieie*!  for  thr*  lir*l  time, 
in  a  Dietionaiy  of  two  langu.ige*.  It 
h.is  also  tiei  n  atKiiiptrd  to  make  the 
work  souii‘thin„  more  than  a  mere 
book  of  w<>rd«.  .Mr.  R'lwcn  has  added 
a  great  nunilK-r  ul  word*  iiserl  in  con- 
vTrsation  and  in  periodical  public** 


Lui  of  JP’orki  recently  published. 
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liocii,  not  in*frt<*<!  in  any  o'  oiir  Dic- 
tiooarir*,  attrf  I*.**  ’nil  t'^utl  ihi*  >pa* 
oiih  iMs'u  !•'  M^fiul  t  ii'. ii'h  m>r«ta 
which  i4*'«  »^iUri  tiiititl  tilt' gaciiy 
of  ( t yii  In t n  •*rr('i<i at* 

tribiii' u  lo  li't'  Kr«  lu  ti.  ^  nhtir  IV* 
rex  li.)«  'I  hjttiiit'ii  iiiany  itrins 

faniiiiai  it  **|>atii»t)  Au  1 1  cm. 

A  N<  M  PiH  ni,  intiilftl  I'm  piMiitni  ; 
or,  Li  uimI  .  tui  eill  in  pub* 

lUhrd  III  M  It  w  (l.i\ 


Mr.  P«*pe  will  »hortly  p«Vitb  t 
Kdiitniiof  hi^  Ahnd^.’cmt'nt  of  lilt 
ol  tilt  Cnsiiiiits  and  Lvcim*.  bna.L 
<lu»n  to  tilt*  pir*nii  lime. 

A  itfw  tAlititin  ot  Mr.  HrfrQitrH  Ob- 

Kf on  ^aiioiift  PM^ka^t^koi  Stfiy 
tint ,  with  many  inipuitMitt  Adiiki^ 
ami  Conectioiift,  by  Aduui  Ci»rkr,J4j 
F.S.  A.  will  be  publiihfd  in  afceiim 
lit  jtanlly  piinled,  in  i  votk.  Sro. 


An.  Xlll.  L1.ST  01  WORKS  RECENTLY  PUBLISHER 


•lOLMAPhr. 


A  Memoir  of  Major  titm  ial  Sir  I!.  R. 
Gilicupie,  Kn  f;lit,  ('tunaiatulcr  of  the 
moat  hononiabh'  i>idcr  of  the  Hath,  &c. 
Sro.  10s. 6<l.  bdk. 


The  Botari*«l*s  Companion  ;  or,  an 
IntnHluriioii  to  tlu  Knowifdpe  o!  Rr.tc- 
tical  Hotany,  and  llu*  t’kcs  of  I'lant.', 
either  grow  ng  wild  iii  tin  at  Riituiii,  tir 
cu!ti\nitfrf  r  lln*  l‘iii  p* 'r*.  t.|  Agiunl- 
fuie,  Mttl.r  nc,  Rni.il  K»**noiny,  or  the 
Arts;  III  '.I  m  w  I’.an  lly  William  Sa- 
litlitiry.  C  \  ol.  I  *111  •.  bd>. 

1  In-  Moi  kiN  Mainiai  ,  or.  Hints  for 
the  Coiisii fictimi  of  a  (J.iy  Flo»»*r  (iar- 
den  :  witli  t >l)krrealioiis  on  the  In  st  Me* 
thotl  nl  piivtnliiig  tin*  Ih  pit iKit ions  vil 
Inst  elk,  Ac.  lly  the  Anllioiesk  ol  Uti- 
tanir.-il  Dialtigins,  and  Skrtchrs  of  ttie 
Physioltigy  ot  Vcgoiable  Life.  12mo. 
if.  Cd.  IhJs. 

% 

riNF.  ARTS. 

The  j\ii  liiicctiiie,  Antiquities,  and 
l.andsrape  St  ein  ly  til  llindoo»taii.  By 
Thomas  ami  WiHimiii  i>anitll.  R<« 
duectl  lioin  iheir  tul.o  edit  on  of  the 
same  wtok.  3  soU.  imperial  ilo,  con* 
laining  13ti  prints.  ISI.  18s. 

part  VII,  containing  tfS  Views  in 
Cuniberl.riitl,  tif  Itiitanni.i  Dcpicta  ; 
being  a  S< nt »  of  Vit  ws  uf  the  mt>kt  in- 
tcrekling  and  pielniesqne  C>lijei  tsin  the 
ftevcial  Coniitiisof  Great  Hiit;tin  ;  cti* 
graxrd  tioni  Diaw.ngs  hy  J.  Farington, 
Esq.  R.  A.  tU'signtd  to  aeeonipaiiy 
1  ysoiikS  .M.igna  itritaiiiiia.  3l.  13».  pioof 
Iinpie  ‘i*  iik,  61 .  6‘-. 

Flif  io.lowin.;  Cnnntit*  ar«'  al- 
r«  ady  pnldioheil,  and  may  In-  hati — R«tl* 
ford,  II.  Ik. —  Birks, II.  U — Bnckajl.  Is. 
— Cainhndgr,  II.  Is.  ChCkliire,  11.  13s. 
— Cornw.ill,  31.  1 3s. 


A  Graphical  llliutiatioii  of  taaiig 
bniy  Cathedral,  in  '^0  high.y  <n«l^ 
Pla'fk,  aeeoinpanitd  by  a  Hoioiy  m 
Dt 'Cription  til  that  venerable  Fakre 
By  Wilba  ii  Wooitititli,  royal ito. SIX 
and  imperial  4.o.  31.  3k. 

htsTOKY  AND  ANIIQIMTIU. 

The  liiktt.ry  and  Antiquities  of  ib 
f'oiinty  Palatine  of  Dnriiaiu.  VoLL 
By  Ivoliert  Sutlt'ev,  of  Maiiiklurth, 

F.S. A.  lulif,  wiih  2(1  PUlC',  614 
btl>.  Urge  paper  101.  10s. 

The  Histoiy  and  Antiquities  of  lb 
Ctiiinty  of  llt  rttord.  By  Robert  Cl«* 
tirbuek,  of  Waiioid,  Fsq.  F.S.A,  ffia, 
with  twenty  Platts,  Bt.  bs.  htls,sa4« 
large  paper  131.  13s, 

A  History  of  Hartkqioul.  By  Sir 
Cntlibert  .Sharp,  Kl.  F.S. A.  Svo.  tkl 
iiiiint  roiifc  Kinbi  llivlim«Tii!i,  11.  It. 

Tlie  lliktory  ul  t  lowland  Abbrytlk 
gt  »ted  tioin  the  .Mult  n.iB  cditeiad  kf 
Mr.  Gon^h,  &.o.  By  Btnjamia  iloe 
dich.  8x0.  with  two  Flutes,  9s. 


A  Full  and  ('uinpltte  Abitiact  of  lii 
the  Public  Acts  of  i’ailiameiir,  p*d 
in  the  last  .Session  of  Parlisimwl  M 
Geo.  111.  With  Notts  and 
ainl  a'so  a  eopionv  Iin’ex.  By  TUo** 
Walter  Will.iim*,  of  the  Ininr  Tf«plr. 
Kkq.  I.ditor  of  the  Quatto  Uigtstoftti 
Statutes,  A.C.  3ct'. 

MCCHAMCt. 

An  Fssay  on  the  Principles  of  C» 
ftriKtit»n  «)l  Mil.taiy  flr’dgef,  aai  iki 
Pakoage  t»f  Kivt tn  in  Military 
latioii*.  Ctnitainiiig  an  irlrndxNiors 
Seel  lull  on  the  Motion  of  WsUf  a 
Kivt  rk,  will)  piartiral  IVtInctioos  ir 
liiivt  to  the  Applit ation,  ConstiuCtics. 
aiitl  Setnrily  tf  the  d. Brunt  Niiais^ 
Biiflgt'jt;  and  «»>nie  Ohseivatiots  • 
Fordk,  The  Woik  eont.xius  Plsw 
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l,^pc’ioniofth<  Dukr  of  Wellington** 
Rupe  Brtdire^  ocros*  the  Ta- 
^  laJ  the  Athwir.  Hy  Col.  Sir  H. 
5)1^1,  Bart.  K.K.S.  «vo.  Ui.  bUi, 
Rgiirited  hv  1 3  Platt**. 


■laiciKi  aMd  cmautciiY. 

4*  lain)  iMflion  to  Comparatiro  Ana- 


yggij  ail  Phyaiolofry  ;  bcimr  the  Two 
Im^-toTv  Lt'Ctore*  deliveietl  at  the 
I^^Colkreof  Surgfuii)*,  on  the  lUl 
23iti  of  Marrh.  IS  16.  By  Wil- 
yia  Uwreate,  F.KS.  I*roft*»aor  c*f 
lgii.yar  *n<l  Siiijtcry  to  the  CuUciin, 

:  (iro.  b«U. 

iTreati'e  on  the  Nature  anti  Cure  of 
n>inprrlu‘iitllng  a  (Jeiieral  View 
^ a  Morbid  State  of  the  Digestive  Or* 
and  of  Rew'imen:  with  romr  Ob* 
rntioo«»n  Rhetiuiatiam.  By  Charles 
laiaiDore,  M.D.  Meiniter  of  the  Koyal 
'f  Physicians.  8vo.  I ‘is.  biU, 
$g«m3ry  Kleineuts  of  Physiology ; 
trs3»4*i<i  from  the  Fretich  t)f  F.  Mn- 
fwi!*,  M.D.  by  a  Member  of  the  Me- 
i*)<krur<ical  Society. 


MISCllLSNaoUI. 
Oksrrsation^  of  a  Russian, 


during 

ilniitfbre  ill  Kn^tland  of t«*n  Months; 
its  Las*,  .M.iimers,  Customs,  Vir- 
Vii***,  Polity,  l.egisliition,  «Scc. 
s*^  <ie<ifn)iii  the  original  Manuscript 
0>i(rNa|>ea,  Et'olhciT  ot  Cavalry, 
s  It,  hds. 

Iiwctloits.  Religious,  Moral,  and 
)  cr  tin  eg  ;  alph.ibeticallv  air^nged, 

Id  iiil)iMirrs)*<l  with  «  vaiiety  of  useful 
•srf'itMun.  By  the  l.ile  Rev.  Charles 
s't.  Vtihi  ne  the  tliiril  and  last.  r2mo. 

I  M«. 

Aa^’l«»*et,  \l.dical,  Cht'inical,  and 
^'S^lr;^Cil ;  rollet'ted,  arrangt-d,  and 
d  By  an  Adept,  i  Vt»Is. 
H  10,. 

Aiictiumer's  Pocket  Ctmipanion, 
t  C'lnplctr  Heady  Rerkoiier  ;  com- 
Taiiirt  for  readily  nHcertainiiig 
A'tHMiiit  of  Duty  on  a»«y  Sum  of 
7tl.  and  N.  iii  th**  Pound.  By 
*»  I.  Veil,  llutitiiigdon.  it.  (jd. 

tUHl. 

TbeRijal  Mil  tary  Calendar;  con* 
i  ih«  .^rvtceH  t>f  the  OeniraU, 
'•pT  U.tr  1  l.ifnifiiart  Colouds,  from 
“*  rotrat.re  into  the  Anny,  Stc.  In 
Y*  8vo.  11.  13.,.  bd,; 

••'•s’  Manuel  du  Voyageor ;  or, 
•«  Travelling,  in  English, 
sad  Italian  :  new  pAlition,  iin* 
hy  p,  ^  Cignani,  6t.  6d.  neatly 


Ditto,  in  siv  T  anf uages,  via.  Eivglish* 
Fn  nch,  Italian.  Oerman,  Spanish,  aud 
Portugueie  ;  new  Fjlitioii,  improved  by 
P.  A.  Ciiiiiaui,  P't.  Btl.  half*b(Hind. 

roLiriCAL. 

Conversations  on  Political  Economy; 
in  which  the  Element*  of  that  .Scienew 
are  f.imili.vrly  fvpiaiiictl.  By  the  Author 
of  Cuuvetsauuns  on  Chemistry,  Wtno. 
9#.  Uls. 

1’hc  Envgr.int’s  OuiJr ;  or,  a  Pic¬ 
ture  of  .Americ.t,  exhibiting  a  View  of 
the  United  States,  divested  of  demo* 
ciatic  colouring,  taken  fnitu  th«  ori¬ 
ginal,  now  in  the  Possession  of  James 
Madison  and  his  'Pwenty  One  Govero- 
meiits.  Also  a  Sketch  of  the  British 
Pr«»viiices,  delineating  their  native 
beauties,  aud  sU|>erior  attractions.  By 
an  Old  S  eue  Painter. 

A  V  iew  of  the  Present  Condition  of 
the  .States  of  Barhary  ;  or  an  Account 
of  the  Climate,  Soil,  PriMhicc,  Popu- 
lition,  Maniif.icturrs,  anti  N.xval  and 
Military  S’rciigth  of  Morocco,  F(‘X,  Al¬ 
giers,  'IVipoli,  aud  Tunis;  also,  a  de¬ 
scription  of  their  mode  of  Warfare: 
iiiter-persed  with  .Anecilotes  of  their 
cruel  Trent ineiit  of  Christian  C.iptivef. 
By  W.  Janvon.  Illu«trated  by  a  new 
and  coircot  Hydro* Cimgraphical  Map, 
drawn  by  J.  J.  Assheion.  6s.  bds. 

TNEOtXtOV. 

Tlie  llfshiry  of  the  Destruction  of  Je- 
rus.ilcin  as  couoccted  with  the  Scripture 
Profihecies,  Bv  the  Rr  v.  George  Wilkin*, 
A..M.  V  car  of  lAiwdham  aud  Lexington, 
Notts,  royiil  Svo.  II. 

Unit.ii  iiinikiii  iiicipahle  of  Vindication  : 
A  Reply  to  the  Rev.  James  Yntefc*»  Vin¬ 
dication  of  Uniiariaiiism.  By  Ralph 
Wardlaw,  Autimr  of  the  Discourses  oq 
the  Sociuian  Controver>y,  which  oo- 
casioned  t'le  Vind.c.itiou.  8vu.  10s.  6d. 

bds. 

The  Fourth  Part  of  Dr.  Marsh’s  The¬ 
ological  Lectures  relatiiu;  to  the  Inter¬ 
pretation  of  Prophecy.  Price  2*.  6d. 

Coiiside  rat  ions  on  the  Doctrine  of 
Kegt  iieratioii  :  in  the  Sense  in  which 
that  Term  is  u>r<l  in  the  ('hiirch  of  Eng- 
l.ind,  in  her  public  Formularies:  res- 
pet  tfuily  addressed  to  the  Clergy.  By 
the  Bev.  Charles  Daulieny,  Archdeacon 
of  S.aium.  Price  2.e.  6d. 

The  Duties  anti  Dangers  of  the  Chris- 
ti.in  Ministry  considered:  A  Sermon 
preached  in  Charlotte  Chafiel,  Edin* 
burgh,  on  Monday,  June  24,  1A16,  at 
ail  Ordination  held  by  the  Kt.  Kcv.  X>a- 
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uirl  Sandford,  D.D.  pubU»l)«d  at  th^ 
Ki-qurit  td  th€  Bishop  am!  CIrrgy  pre- 
•ent.  !!v  »!*«•  Rer.  R  Mon  hrud,  A.M. 
of  ll.i'li  (>x*'onl ;  Junior  Mi- 

iiUter  of  fhr  I’piscopal  I’haprI,  Cow- 
j^to,  I  iluilMirjfti  ;  and  Chap* 

lam  to  hor  Royal  Hi<hiiiMthc  PriiK'cst 
Charloltr  |« 

A  C»  ‘tUo^m  t*l  th**  Chrixtiaii  Rrli- 
gioo,  Ml  lif'v  iwo  ^cftiona,  -n  which 
the  nioir  Mip  iriaot  poiutx  of  Faitli  and 
Prat  ii«v  >«>*  ill  ih<*  laiii{iia;;c 

of  ihr  oly  ''«riplore^,  tho  Falli*-r<, 
Rrforii  i-ix  .Old  th<  I'hiirrli  of  Eugiaod* 
By  III*-  lU-v.  1.  Sutcliffe  l».  f«l.  b'. 

Sriiiioit*  <11  variou'  iinfuiifaiit  Sub* 
jccia:  Iraisldid  from  the  Fn-och  ot 
Dauit  i  lie  Supoiv  ll>*^  St  II.  Ily  John 
Kcynol«i«,  .Moi»*terof  the  Goskpcl.  8vo. 
8a. 

A  Chiirre  deliver. d  to  the  Cler.y  of 
the  Dio  «•*«  ot  OI«Mict’ai<*r,  at  the  l*ri-' 
luary  V*.*i’aHo  i  of  that  Diofetw.  in  1816. 
By  lift*  V  RydtM-.  1)  U.  Bishop  of 
UlouCrxter  4  o  61. 

TtAVt!.'*  AND  TorOGEAfMY. 

A  N.ui.tt'oi*  of  a  Ten  Yearn*  R***- 
dmer  .ti  Tiipolv.  m  Baibary.  From 
the  0'»j;  iial  ('orrfA|>>>nilfiif'(;  in  the 
Poast  As  on  o*  ihi  Fjtiiily  of  the  late 
ilichard  roily,  K^q  ihe  Hi  itiah  Conxiil ; 
coni)>M''ini:  anilu'iiiic  Meiiioirx  and 
Ad4*<  ihiteH  o'  the  l♦•1;:lllll;C  Bashaw,  Ida 
Kaiiiiiv.  .ii>d  various  P  rnt  nn  ot  Dis¬ 
tinction;  an  Account  ut  the  Dtiiit.stic 
MonOf*  o  of  tiM*  Moors,  Arabn,  and 
Tuiks  \c  5cc.  With  a  map  and  se¬ 
veral  coh-uretl  ptatca.  4to.  *2 .  Kx.  bdx. 

Voloiiif  VII,  (containing Cninbr  i land, 
with  nuioeitAi^  F.iiiiravings  of  Views, 
Aiitupinii \c.)  trf  Magna  Rr.  aiinta  ; 
being  a  I  *•  ropo.:r  »ph  fal  .tfcouiit 
«>fthi*'e't  .1  t'oioiti  >«i'ti'#-<i  Britain. 
By  tlie  Rt  V  l).iiiiel  Lyson>,  A..\1.  F.R  S. 
F.A.  Jk.  1..S.  Rector  of  Rrxlmarton, 
•  rtom  extr'rfbire ;  and  Saamel  Lyaons, 


E*q.  P.R.S.  &  F.A.S.  Keeper  of  ^ 

Majesty's  Records  in  th*  Toan  if 
London.  4Uj.  31.  3a.  bd*.  Imp  ndpiB^ 
with  proof  Impressions.  61.  i... 

The  following  Cimih  ,  ^ 

rciwly  published,  and  may  be 
Rr^lford,  II.  I  Is*  6.I.— -Berks,  *21. 

— Bucks,  II.  11s.  6d  — Catnbridgr.ili^ 
—  Cheshire,  31.  3s.— I'oniwall,  31,  * 

Biussels  and  its  Knvirons ;  or,  || 
accurate  Descr.ption  uf  evrry 
tlut  can  interest  t*n  .Stranter,  tio(|  i| 
the  ('ity  and  its  Vicinitv.  by  J.  B. 

Iwrg,  cnihellislied  with  e  ght  briotiy 
Engravings,  |>rice  8s.  bound. 

The  Sw  iss  Tourist ;  t»r,  Aiiintrmli^ 
Guide  through  the  romantic  snrl  ^ 
tiinsrpie  s<'enery  uf  Switzcrl-vad.  |t 
R(  i chard,  Bonn  it,  3ec.  with  Map,  ii 
bound. 

The  Stranger's  Gnide  to  tlie  Pliiasif 
W.iteihx),  5cc.  exhibiting  on  a  lar{t 
M-al  *.  th  -  Positions  of  the  Aniiiow 
the  l.^th,  16th,  17th,  and  ISihofJne, 
1815,  with  the  D  stanee  in  En|[liA 
Miles  ;  nlwi  the  Advance  .ind  Rettrat 
of  ihi  different  .Annies.  This  Map  rt* 
lends  iroin  Brussels  to  N.imiir  ..i  dChw* 
leioi ;  and  is  neatly  don*  np  in  a  pa^ 
t.ihleforin.  5s. 

A  Plan  uf  the  Battle  of  W  itcrion,  « 
Mont  St.  Jeiin,  on  the  18th  June,  1813^ 
exhih.t  ng  thn  precise  .Motle  of  Attack, 
anti  the  var'ous  iin|)tirtant  PoMUoai  ■ 
they  Wi  re  occupied  on  that  Dry.  Tha 
is  consiileie  I  the  most  correct  Find 
the  Untt'ethat  has  ever  been  prrvaisl 
to  the  puhlie.  Done  up  in  a  porlakii 
lorm.  4<. 

A  l.arge  and  Aectirat#  Map  Prtaei, 
R  Iginm,  .Swit/<*r1and,  dec  v'*h  tk 
Po't  and  Cio«8  ‘'i»ad«,  Riv«-is,  CjssK 
and  the  n<d  ;.Wil  new  D.vi.,UHt<,  fna 
the  latest  .Authorities.  Sige,  31  iseba 
by  991.  Done  up  in  a  portable  foil 
price  6$. 
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